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The major problem of busi- 
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A "WALKIE" for Business Men who Think 





that Typewriters are "Just Typewriters" 





Tomorrow do a little “watchful walking” through your office. 
WATCH YOUR STENOGRAPHERS WORK! 


AND THEN... figure how many dollars, 
week it costs you not to have typewriters hand. 
tailored to your typewriting needs, 





We find in America’s offices no less than }3 
different kinds of writing. So Remington make 
a complete line of writing machines , , , jy. 
deed, the only complete line in existence, 4 
model for each related group of uses! A gen. 
eral office model . . . a secretarial model wher 
quiet is essential . . . a billing typewriter ,,, 
one for accouniing use, another for statistical 
work . . . and so on. 


And with 62 special attachments . . . with 
varieties of type . . . with 3,066 keyboard 
covering professional needs, specific industries 
and all languages, not to mention 357 grades 
and colors of ribbons and 116 weights and 
colors of carbon papers, Remington Type 





WATCH the girl who takes 50% longer WATCH the girl who takes 30% longer ‘ ; Ks. 
: / writers can be fitted to the specific writing 
to type a sales summary . . . because to type 100 cards . . . because her type- : ; 
: eee : — nie : need in your business like a glove fits a hand, 
she hasn’t a statistical machine. writer has no card-writing attachment. ‘ 


Telephone for a Remington Typewriter man, 
We promise to prove not only more satisfae- 
tory typing ... but amazingly lowered costs. 
Remington Rand, Executive Offices, Buffalo, 
N. Y. Sales Offices in all principal cities of 
the world. 





— 


THE REMINGTON LINE OF 
TYPEWRITERS 


built for specific purposes, is one of a 
variety of lines of office appliances and 
equipment manufactured and installed 
by Remington Rand . . . including 
Kardex Visible Records . . . Library 
Bureau Filing Equipment . . . Baker- 
Vawter-Kalamazoo Loose Leaf. . . Safe- 
Cabinet fire protection . . . Dalton Add- 
ing and Bookkeeping Machines. .. 
Remington Accounting Machines . .- 
and Powers Tabulating Machines. 


canal 





WATCH the girl who takes 25% longer WATCH the girl who has to sit idle 
to finish a financial statement . . . be- while her boss is on the phone . . . be- 











cause she has to set tabulations by hand. cause her typewriter isn’t Noiseless. 


SAVING! Insurance Company cut 40% off operators’ time REMIN GTO N TYPEWRITE R D IVi ~ ION 


in typing hundreds of thousands of premium, dividend and 
interest notices by adding two simple typewriter attachments. R I: M | \ G | QO N RA 






BUILDER OF TYPEWRITERS FOR SPECIFIC PURPOSES 
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AN EQUITABLE 


LIFE ANNUITY 
WILL PUT 


COAT TT 


WHEN THERE'S ~~ 


J 


er in your ha 
/ 


A comparatively small sum set aside each year 
for an Equitable Life Annuity will guarantee 
you a fixed monthly income of $100, $200, 
$300 or $500 for life, beginning at any age 
after 50. Suitable for the individual, or for 
the joint support of a man and wife. If 
preferred, the annuity may be purchased by 


a lump sum payment. 


THE EQUITABLE 





LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY oftie UNITED STATES 












T. L. PARKINSON, PRESIDENT, 393 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
Please send me your booklet explaining Equitable Annuities. 


Name 





Address 














When writing to Eguitaste Lire Insurance Co. please mention Nation’s Business 





Through the 
EDITOR’S SPECS 


“ HAIN stores are crowding all 
« the little fellows out of business,” 
How many times have similar | 
remarks been passed! In most cases, at 
least, it is simply another of the irritat- 
ing little fallacies which should be 
stepped on. It is not chain stores which 
drive the inefficient out of business. It 
is any form of competition which is the 
result of ability and hard work. 

Just the other day W. T. Grant, head 
of the great chain which bears his name, 
wrote to call attention to the case of a 
very successful independent merchant 
in Waltham, Mass. What pleased Mr. 
Grant was that an alert, energetic young 
man had made good on his own, selling 





fresh fruit, vegetables and green goods, | 


in spite of all sorts of competition. 
This merchant began, ten years ago, 
collecting fruit and vegetables from the 
countryside and selling them from a 
wagon which he did not even own. His 
trade grew because he sold nothing but 
the best, until he had to open a small 
retail shop. Soon he bought his own 
store, and expansion has been steady 
ever since. Last year he did a business 
of well over half a million dollars. In a 
nutshell, he gets the very best to be had, 


| at the greatest possible speed, and 
| prices it at a figure likely to move it 


quickly. Gradually, as the demand was 
built up, he increased his lines, until 
now he operates a rather complete mar- 
ket. 

Some of our readers may know this 
store. It is the Beattie Market, of Wal- 
tham. Perhaps the owner could help to 
scout the theory that chains are the 
worst enemies of small merchants. And 
there seems something rather fine about 
Mr. Grant’s action in taking pleasure 
in the success of a fellow merchant. 

Mr. Grant will have an article in an 
early issue of NATION’S BUSINESS. 


¢ 


SPEAKING of fallacies, John W. 
Arrington, president of Union Bleachet- 
ies, Greenville, S. C., writes that he 
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To men who want to become 
VICE PRESIDENTS 


while they are still young 








A 44-page booklet called “What an Executive Should 


Know” describes this new training. Send for it. 


HIS important new Service, recently an- 

Be ccacea should be investigated by every 
able man who wants to make a substantial 
business success in the years immediately ahead. 
Men who are satisfied with departmental 
jobs and small earnings will not be interested 


in this type of training. It is prepared for the 


kind of men who want to become officers of 
their companies or go into business for them- 
selves. It is not “‘specialized”’ training in the 
usual sense. 

The Alexander Hamilton Institute teaches 
only one specialty—the highest-paid, the most 
uncrowded. That specialty is Management. 


For men who want to enter the highest-paid 


branch of business 


uaa the condensed experience 
of the best business brains in the country, 
the new Modern Business Course and Service 
is the most comprehensive, tangible help avail- 
able to executives in meeting the difficult busi- 
hess conditions of today. It is for men who 
want immediate help in their problems—not 
next year, not next month, but NOW. 

Among the business leaders who have con- 
tributed to this new training are such prom- 
inent executives as: Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., Bruce 
Barton, Dr. Julius Klein, Hon. Will H. Hays, 
David Sarnoff. 

We invite you to send for the facts in a newly 
published booklet called “What an Executive 


Should Know.” It is a book that should be 
read by every man who expects to win a 
prominent place for himself in the next few 
years. It is well worth a half hour of your time. 

The book will be sent to you without obliga- 
tion if you will simply mail the coupon. 





ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTIYVUTE 
556 Astor Place, New York City. (In Canada address Alexander Hamilton Institute, 
Ltd., C. P. R. Building, Toronto.) 


Send me without obligation the booklet, 
“What an Executive Should Know™ 


Name__ ome’ silane 


Business 
Address 





Business 
Position____ ila 





When writing to ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE please mention Nation's Business 
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Jou the tens of thousands who are confirmed 
air travelers! Go aloft to the “Main Street of 
the Skyways”—where United Air Lines’ 
planes fly 35,000 miles daily on Transconti- 
nental, Mid-west, Inter-mountain and Pacific 
Coast routes. 

United Air Lines provides “air travel at its 
best”—the only air line in the world with 5 
years and 35 million miles of flying experi- 
ence; with more night flying (15 million miles) 
than all European nations combined! United 
Air Lines’ subsidiaries are the pioneer air 
mail, passenger-plane operators on five stra- 
tegic, national routes. 

Read what this great air transportation 
system offers you: 100 late-type planes pow- 
ered by famous Pratt & Whitney “Wasp” and 


BOEING AIR TRANSPORT - 


NATIONAL AIR TRANSPORT - 








“Hornet” motors... 150 transport pilots, 
averaging more than 20 times the flying ex- 
perience required by the Government for 
transport pilots ... the most extensive 2-way 
voice radio communication (between pilots 
and ground stations) of any air line in the 
world ,.. U. S. Government directive radio 
beacon service every mile of every route, 24 
hours a day... four experts aground for every 
pilot aloft (a ground staff of 600) ... flight over 
6119 miles of Department of Commerce 
improved and lighted airways . . . complete 





U.S. Weather Bureau reporting service. 
Call United Air Lines, Western Union, 
leading Hotels and Travel Bureaus for 
reservations, or write or wire UNITED AIR 
Lines, La Salle-Wacker Bldg., Chicago, II. 


PACIFIC AIR TRANSPORT + VARNEY AIR LINES 


UNITED 


mam LUNES... 


Subsidiary of lb hacted icraft and Jransport Corporation 


When writing to Unitep Arr Lines please mention Nation’s Business 








’ | would like to change the first advertise. 


ment in the present series on popular 
fallacies, now being run by NAtTion’s 
BUSINESS, from its present reading of 
“The Rich Pay Most of the Taxes” tg 


| read “The Rich Should Pay Most of 
| the Taxes.” He says that it would no 


longer be a fallacy, but a condition that 
should exist. “The longer I live the more 
I feel that the place to get the money 
is the place where the money is. I am 


| also becoming more of a believer in jn. 


come tax at a very high rate in the 
higher brackets,” he says, and adds that 

“I do not know a greater fallacy than 
the old slogan, “There’s No Friendship 
in Business.’ I know that we both give 
and receive lots of business based on 
both personal and business friendships.” 


+ 


A BUSINESS executive decided the 
other day to make a little business sur- 
vey of his own. He set out to learn at 
first hand what the man on the street 
thought. He stopped 47 men and wo- 
men, picked at random. He asked each 
four questions and noted the answers 
—with some astonishing results. 

“Do you think business in general is 
good or bad?” was his first question. 
Forty-four of the 47 answered “Bad” 
unhesitatingly. 

“Are you spending less than you 
would if you thought business were 
good?” was the next question, and 41 
said, “Yes.” 

“Has the business depression cut down 
your income?” And 41 answered that it 
had _ not. 

“Then, if your income is as great as 
ever, why are you spending less than 
you would if you thought business was 
good?” Only ten of the 47 could give 
any kind of reasonable reply. 

Business recovery is still a state of 
mind. Herbert N. Casson, known to our 
readers as a valued contributor, puts 
it this way: 

“When a horse balks, the balk is in 
his head, not in his legs. He moves on 
when he thinks he will. And when an 
American business man is depressed, the 
slump is in his head. 

“To lose a bit of money is nothing— 


| but to lose hope, to lose nerve and 


ambition—that is what makes men 
cripples.” 
And another British economist sums 
up the whole matter by saying: 
“This depression is the stupidest and 
most gratuitous in history.” 


+ 
“COLLECTIONS are bad,” says 4 Col 


_ respondent. “The big collector gets there 
| first. The big collector is the Tax Cok 
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lector. He has the authority of federal | 
laws, state laws, county laws, city laws, | 
corporation laws, by-laws and a host of 

in-laws that we have put on the statute | 
books. His collection kit includes a mer- 
chant’s tax, a real-estate tax, a capital- 
stock tax, an excess-profits tax, an in- 
come tax, a property tax, a personal tax, 
an auto tax, a cigar tax, a gas tax, a 
water tax, a light tax, an amusement 
tax, a cigarette tax, a street tax, a dog 


tax, a surtax—to mention only a few | 


of them. nie 
“His boss, the government, is making | 


it harder for me to get the wherewithal 
to meet his bills. The government has so 
governed my business that I hardly 
know who owns it. I am suspected, ex- 
pected, inspected, disrespected; ex- 
amined, reexamined, informed, required, 
commanded and compelled, until my | 
mind is in a whirl. And all I can see 
is the Tax Collector demanding more 
money for every known need, desire and 
hope of the human race.” 


¢ 


THE TAX GATHERER we have had 

with us always. The earliest historical 
documents give him prominence. He will 
probably be a more important figure in 
the life of this democracy in the next 
decade than ever before. The trouble is, 


as we have pointed out repeatedly, that | 


the business man does his complaining 
after the fact rather than before the fact. 
Perhaps, while the boisterous minorities 
are demanding more appropriations, he 


is so busy at home answering question- | 


naires and providing food, clothing and 


shelter for the rest of us, that he hasn’t | 


time to organize a minority of his own. 


The ways of the Tax Gatherer are | 


devious, but always successful. He cares 
little about our spending most of our 
time in trying to shift the burden from 
one industry, class or locality to an- 
other. He will worry when we begin 
discussing not a shift but a general cut. 


° 


JUST NOW we are learning that the | 
gasoline tax, which was swallowed rather | 


gracefully on the ground that it was to 
be used to maintain the road upon 
which the gasoline was used, is being 
diverted from its primary purpose of 


highway development. In the past five | 
years nearly $90,000,000 of gasoline | 
taxes have been used to build public | 


auditoriums, to support fish hatcheries, 


to erect School buildings and sea walls, | 
to eliminate grade crossings and for | 


port expenses, 
We are learning that $96,000,000 of 


the insurance tax of $100,000,000, as- 
(Continued on page 122) 
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Hlere’s the Key 


that will open this door 
fo new net profits 





Behina this door is the wealthy and populous New England market — 
more than eight million people living within a radius of 250 miles 
_ from Boston, the distributing center of the territory. 


O—x 


FACTS — New England possesses 8% of total wealth of the United States, with 
only 2% of the area and 7% of the population—truly a section of concentrated wealth 
whose people have money to spend and are ready to buy if you are ready to serve. 


O—x 


THE KEY — A good location is the key to any market. In the case of New 
England, the Boston Wharf Company offers you this key, a location on its property 
which is situated in one of the most strategic spots in Metropolitan Boston — just be- 
yond the boundary of the business section and ten minutes’ walk from the heart of 
the city. @, Here is every fundamental facility you may need — miles of spur track, 
wharf frontage, and paved streets. Furthermore, we are ready to construct new 
buildings or remodel present ones in accordance with your requirements. @,Investi- 
gate these advantages, without obligation, by sending for our descriptive booklet. 
Merely clip and mail the attached coupon. 





BOSTON WHARF COMPANY 


Industrial Service Department 

Wharf Company, Boston, Mass. 

Please send me booklet describing 
your property and its advantages. 





CLIP THIS COUPON 
FOR LARGER PROFITS 


Position 


Name 
| Address 
REE SER ee eee eee 


When writing to Boston Wuarr Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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WHO CAN Porerert 


THE LIFE OF A MACHINE 
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Adequate financial reserves, suitably invested, are 


the most effective defense against obsolescence 


AMERICAN manufacturers each year scrap 
millions of dollars worth of machinery that 
is physically capable of being operated for 
many additional years. 


That is the penalty of progress. A new 
machine that can do the work at materially 
less cost than an old one may leave the truly 
progressive manufacturer little choice—he 
feels that he must take out the old and put 
in the new. 

The invention and improvement of ma- 
chinery in some industries has proceeded at 
so rapid a pace that costly changes must 
sometimes be made almost overnight. This 
has made it hard to figure depreciation and 
the time and cost of replacements. It has 
caused the factor of obsolescence to loom 
larger in recent years than ever before. 


All this serves to explain the growing 
tendency among manufacturing organiza- 
tions to make liberal allowance for the pos- 
sible and probable mechanical developments 
of the future. It is one of the reasons for the 
growing tendency among many such compa- 
nies to establish real reserves of sound bonds 
against this and other contingencies in their 
businesses—carefully choosing their issues to 
insure the requisite safety and liquidity, as well 
as a commensurate rate of return. 


The opportunity to cooperate with busi- 
ness concerns in the solution of their reserve 
problems is welcomed by this institution. 
Any executive or any owner of a business 
may secure without obligation a copy of our 
booklet, Business Reserves, if he will simply 
request it on his business stationery. 


THE PROGRAM THAT DOES MORE THAN ENTERTAIN @ EVERY WEDNESDAY EVENING YOU MAY INCREASE YOUR KNOWLEDGE 
OF SOUND INVESTMENT BY LISTENING TO THE OLD COUNSELLOR ON THE HALSEY, STUART & CO. PROGRAM @ BROADCAST 
OVER A NATION-WIDE N BC NETWORK. MUSIC BY SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. @ 9 P.M. EASTERN STANDARD TIME @ 8 P. M. 


CENTRAL STANDARD TIME @ 





» BONDS TO FI 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


P. M. MOUNTAIN STANDARD TIME @ 6 P. M. PACIFIC STANDARD TIME 








HE INVESTOR €& 


INCORPORATED 


CHICAGO, 201 South La Salle Street 


NEW YORK, 35 Wall Street 


AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 


When writing to Hatsey, Stuart & Co. please mention Nation's Business 
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A Measure of Leadership 


RESIDENT Butler of Columbia laments 

the fact that “‘midgets are so often found 

in the seats of the mighty.”” And Walter 

Lippmann, spokesman for the liberal view- 
point, writes editorially of the popular hanker- 
ing for supermen—fabulous giants who could 
recreate prosperity by merely waving a wand 
or by going into a deliberative huddle. These 
commentators are taking thought of political 
jockeying for place and publicity. Yet it is para- 
doxically true that politicians have roundly 
belabored business for not producing a Moses to 
lead the nation out of this depression. 

A good part of this hankering for guidance is 
brought to the door of business. Business is 
bad, therefore business leadership is to blame. 
Churchmen, statesmen, publicists, the law, 
medicine, educators—all by some strange quirk 
of autonomous exemption are freed of responsi- 
bility for the troubles of the times. The press, 
the pulpit, the radio, and the neighborhood 
forum all remind us that the finger pointing 
comes to a focus at the desk of business. 

And business men, hard run with their own 
perplexing riddles, are too inclined to let the 
indictment stand. The quiet earnestness of de- 
voted resourcefulness will not satisfy the hecklers. 
Where tub-thumping oratory and the rumble 
of political rhetoric readily proffer the heady 
opiate of emotional measures for relief, the 
realistic counsel of business must always seem 
the paler stimulant to national recovery. 

One day’s grist of news gives the temper of 
these fault-finding times. Senator Borah said 
that the rich must feed the jobless this winter. 
William Green, president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, warned that a “dole” is not 
to be avoided unless jobs are found for the un- 
employed. Senator Pat Harrison blamed the 
Hawley-Smoot tariff for the depression. Gover- 
nor “Alfalfa Bill’ Murray declared the bankers 
were at fault. Governor Pinchot demanded an 
extra session of the Congress—not to make 
work but to pass out Federal relief. And Repre- 
sentative Patman of Texas also wants a special 
Session—not exactly to relieve the needy, it 
seems, but to “revive purchasing power’’—and 
so on down the line. 

As everyone knows—and as the editor of the 


New York Herald-Tribune takes occasion to 
remind us—in an ideal world politics and trouble 
would never be allowed to mix. When a nation 
fell into a slough all hands would forget their 
differences and help pull the wagon out. But 
the fact is, of course, that in this far from per- 
fect world partisanship and trouble are mag- 
netically paired. It is a sorry commentary that 
there should be any ground for asserting that 
“the first thing any politician thinks of when 
times go bad is how he can best turn his coun- 
try’s woes into votes.” 

The eruption of political maneuvering with 
regard to the feeding of the hungry reveals the 
liveliness of demagogic opportunism. Possibly 
it could be shown that where politicians in all 
party camps “begin to fight for the credit of 
being the only authentic Good Samaritans in 
the world,”’ the spectacle surely has its humorous 
side. Those who take that position believe that 
wrath is a misplaced emotion with respect to 
such petty and oppressive selfishness. 

But there is a more effective rejoinder to the 
implications that business leadership is bank- 
rupt. It was made when President Hoover sum- 
moned Walter S. Gifford to the organization 
and coordination of all the agencies of relief. 
That a business man should be drafted to head 
this great work is strange only to those who are 
visionaries without vision. And for broader 
accent, the wealth of business leadership is con- 
vincingly defined by the roster of Mr. Gifford’s 
aids. Mention of men of the stature of Owen 
D. Young and Harry A. Wheeler needs no am- 
plification to carry its significance into the 
public mind. 

With so much of good will and seasoned 
knowledge of the practicalities brought into 
play, the nation can confidently look forward 
to the substance as well as the promise of per- 
formance. As long as business can so readily 
provide the quality of leadership to grapple with 
problems for which it is only partly responsi- 
ble, it will continue to confound its critics with 
the largeness of its patriotism and the timely 
service of its citizenship. 
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POPULAR INDUSTRY 
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ee UR first plant was 
built when this 


town was just a crossroad. Look at 


“THIS TOWN 
WAS BUILT AROUND 


OUR PLANT 
WE CANT PULL UP STAKES & 
AND LEAVE” 


it now! A prosperous, well-known 
commercial center! Why, men, it 
was our business that put this town 
on the map. We can’t pull up stakes 
and leave.” 

This kind of rationalizing is a 
common fallacy—one that capitalizes 
onanoble sentiment—and puts more 
than one set of books “in the red.” 


Old markets shift. New ones 
spring up. Sources of raw material 
change. Transportation charges eat 
up profits. And the ideal plant-loca- 
tion of grandfather’s day becomes 
hopelessly off-center. 


When a business finds itself face 
to face with such conditions, it 
gathers no strength from sugar-pills 
of sentiment. It needs more drastic 
treatment. Frequently, the only 
remedy is RELOCATION —a new 
plant in the center of today’s market. 


Austin Engineers have helped 
many progressive firms adjust their 
businesses to a redrafted industrial 
map. With 53 years of engineering 
experience . . . with 17 offices from 
Coast to Coast ...with proven ability 
in the application of NEW IDEAS 
to the needs of modern industry... 


Austin Engineers are equipped to 





help you cope with your individual 


problems. 


In these times no one can afford 
to overlook possible opportunities. 


The value of the outside viewpoint 


T H E 


NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH CINCINNATI 


AUS TIN 


Engineers and Builders ; =; 


cannot be overestimated. Why not 
grant Austin a brief interview 
which may bring you ideas that 


will have an important bearing on 


your business NOW and for years 
to come. Use the memo below to get 
“The Return Trip to Profits” a 
brief discussion of ways and means. 


COMPANY 
Cleveland 


DETROIT BOSTON NEWARK ST.LOUIS SEATTLE PORTLAND 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA, LTD.: 
LOS ANGELES, OAKLAND AND SAN FRANCISCO 


PHE AUSTIN COMPANY OF TEXAS: DALLAS 
THE AUSTIN COMPANY, LIMITED, TORONTO te 
AUSTIN METHOD 


SE 


MEMO TO THE AUSTIN COMPANY, CLEVELAND: 


match some of our time with yours. {_) Send us “The Return Trip to Profits.” Individual________.._________-_- ee 


Our door is open to new ideas! Without obligation we will be glad to 
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When writing to THe Austin Company please mention Nation's Business 
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As the Business World Wags 


THUS WE MAY SEE, QUOTH HE, 
HOW THE WORLD WAGS—As You Like It. 


: WHEN the economic history of 

Making the twentieth century is written it 

_ History may be necessary to give a special 

oe chapter to September, 1931. A 

month which saw Great Britain 

move away from the gold standard, with Scandinavia 

and much of South America at her heels; a month 

which saw France and Germany enter into an economic 
alliance deserves a place in history. 

And it may well be that the second event will leave a 
more lasting impression on the world than the deser- 
tions from the gold standard. The world would gain 
confidence if it saw France counseling with Germany on 
how to better conditions for both countries. 

If France could lend her financial strength to Ger- 
many’s productive capacity, some industries in other 
countries might find themselves facing more active com- 
petition but the net result of such a substitution of an 
economic alliance for political bickerings would be for 
the good of the world. 


Bihevs to SEPTEMBER'S place in econom- 
: ic history may be rivalled by Oc- 
Aid Credit tober’s for on the seventh of that 

> ¢ month President Hoover, having 

talked with leading bankers, laid 

before a group of Senators and Representatives of both 

parties a program to restore confidence on the part of 

the banker in his ability to continue normal business 

and “to dispel any conceivable doubt in the mind of 
those who do business with him.” 

Mr. Hoover's first proposal is for a national redis- 
count institution with half billion capital to take care 
of banking assets which are not eligible for Federal 
Reserve rediscount. That will probably be in operation 
before this is printed. 

Mr. Hoover announced that he was requesting 





the Federal Reserve Banks to urge bankers to make 
advances on the assets of closed banks and to form local 
committees to further this plan. 

The other projects were proposing to Congress to 
broaden the Federal Reserve Act along lines “already 
under consideration by the Senate Committee upon 
Currency and Banking”; to subscribe further capital 
to the Federal Land Banks, and “if necessity requires” 
to create a Finance Corporation with assets sufficient 
for any legitimate call in support of credit. 

In other words, Mr. Hoover’s program calls on Con- 
gress to do only two things, one of which is already 
under consideration. The third, the Credit Corporation, 
seems a last resort move to put the government into the 
banking business if the banks themselves fail to pro- 
vide adequate relief. 


ei A GOOD bit of drama got into the 
Britain Startles press accounts of Great Britain’s 
The World suspension of the gold standard. 
* The tumble of the pound sterling 
was almost visible and audible. 
Headlines told tersely of the impact as the shock went 
‘round the world. “Bank of England Raises Discount 
rate from 414 to 6 per cent, “Germans Close Bourses to 
Avert Panic,” “France Fears Financial Blow,” “Mos- 
cow Thrilled by Britain’s Act,” “New York Stock Ex- 
change Bans Short Selling.” 

What it all means and what will result to the world 
of finance and to national bookkeeping systems will 
take weeks and months of work and worry by our 
financial leaders. One of the simplest explanations was 
contributed by Sir George Paish: 

“Great Britain’s basic strength was so great,” he said, 
“that she had been trusted with the money of other 
people. What happened was that we in turn loaned that 
money out again. Now some of the countries to which 
we loaned money cannot pay their creditors.” 

The situation is tantamount to that of a man rich 
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in stocks and bonds and receivables, but short on cash. 
A creditor who suddenly demanded the payment of a 
$10 debt might find difficulty in getting his money. 
“Effectively, Britain owes the world about $750,000,- 
000,” to quote Sir George’s figures, “while the world 
owes Britain approximately $20,000,000,000.” 

More light is provided by the Cabinet’s statement: 

“Since the middle of July, funds amounting to more 
than £200,000,000 (approximately $1,000,000,000) 
have been withdrawn from the London market. The 
withdrawals have been met partly from gold and for- 
eign currency held by the Bank of England, partly from 
proceeds of a credit of £50,000,000 (approximately 
$250,000,000) which shortly matures, secured by the 
Bank of England from New York and Paris, and partly 
from French and American credits amounting to £80,- 
000,000 (approximately $400,000,000) recently ob- 
tained by the government.” 

And further, “during the last few days, withdrawals 
of foreign balances have accelerated so sharply that His 
Majesty’s Government felt it was bound to take the 
decision mentioned above.” 


: AN INTERESTING sidelight on 

Economy in the possibilities of a Franco-Ger- 

Electricity man economic alliance was the sav- 

* ings that might accrue from linking 

their facilities for the production of 

power and light. The sun rises earlier in Germany than 

it does in France and the peak load is later in the latter 

country. A trading of current from France to Germany 

and Germany to France at their hours of greatest use 

would economize on production facilities. Moreover 

German water-power plants are more efficient at one 
time of the year and the French at another. 

That is one of the efficiencies our much abused utility 
companies have brought about under private owner- 
ship in this country. When West Virginia coal mines 
shut up in the late afternoon, the reservoirs of current 
from which they draw are available for the great cities 
of the Middle West where lights are being turned on. 


THOSE prophets who because of 

Problems her action on the gold standard 

of the Pound would depose Great Britain from 

* all part in world financing and 

summarily hand the leadership in 

that field to France or the United States or both may 
find their prophecies too hasty. 

A leadership gained by centuries of careful work is 
not to be wiped out overnight. Our own bankers have 
yet much to learn from Great Britain about foreign 
financing and the mere possession of funds does not 
furnish the skill and experience for such transactions. 

It is hard to conceive, however, of the effect on inter- 
national business of the departure of Great Britain 
from the gold standard. All over the world there are 
business agreements written in terms of the pound at 
$4.86 which now must reckon with a pound at $3.85. 

Take two simple instances: 

Your tailor has bought British woolens from which 
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to make your winter suit. Is he to pay for them with 
the pound at the rate when the sale was first made or 
at its present rate? Who loses and who wins? 

A man working in this country whose mother lives 
in England bought her a £2 money order the 
before the British announcement. When the old 
got it 10 days later how much less did it buy? Ang 
who profited or lost in that transaction? 

Multiply such homespun instances as these by tens 
of thousands in numbers and tens of thousands jp 
amounts and one gets a glimpse of the knot that mus 
be untangled. 


THE maternal and paternal task: 

Taxes and of the Department of Agriculture 

Rompers grow no less. Just recently that 

e branch of the United States Goy. 

ernment has issued an illustrated 

leaflet on new and official styles in rompers and several 

correspondents have written to call our attention to 
this worthy work. 

The architect of the rompers and the author of the 
leaflet is Miss Clarice Louisba Scott, whose title is 
Specialist in Clothing of the Division of Textiles and 
Clothing of the Bureau of Home Economics of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 

Miss Scott stresses this claim for the superiority of 
the government’s new romper design: 

“Tt is possible to lay the baby on the open garment 
without turning the child over.” 

“But,” inquires a perturbed correspondent, “what 
Division of which Bureau of what Department is going 
to tell me how to keep my baby from turning himself 
over?” 

“And,” queries another, ‘““why does Agriculture and 
not the Children’s Bureau of the Department of Labor 
concern itself with rompers?” An irreverent bystander 


suggests that it might be the U. S. Bureau of Efficiency, | 


the Chief Coordinator or the United States Board of 
Mediation. 

And a more serious minded friend asks this: “Are 
there no designers of children’s clothing in private busi- 
ness that the Federal Government must go into the 
pattern industry?” 


STERN is the mien of the ta 

A Search for gatherer said one of our first text 

New Taxes books on economics. And how all 

” seeing his eye, as the briefest expe 

rience in business will convincingly 

demonstrate. Ohio’s levy of two cents a packet on cigat- 

ettes, effective September 1, is indication of the inter 
sive search for new sources of revenue. 

How wide and deep this quest is readily suggested by 
the levies on the sale of gasoline. The steady increas 
in the rates mark the nation-wide spread of the co 
tagious legislative formula for easy money. While the 
consumer ultimately pays sales taxes down to the las 
cent, the consequences touch the producers and the dis 
tributors through the constriction of volume. 

Perhaps the only final limitation of taxes is exhau 
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A Twelve-Plank Platform for American Business 
By JULIUS H. BARNES 


4. - Work for American membership in the World 
Court, as an evidence of international coopera- 
tion and good will. 


9. Prepare to support a sound program of inter- 
national finance to follow the short moratorium. 
Frame that program with regard to the capacity 
of our debtors to pay, leaving them a margin of 
savings to rebuild their own capital. 


3. Press for effective results from the coming dis- 
armament conference. 


4: Stretch and spread employment to the utmost. 
Adopt the shorter week, according to the special 
conditions of each industry. Rotate employment, 
reassure as far as possible against the fear of 
sudden dismissal, and study all devices that 
cushion unemployment. 


5. Revise the forty-year-old antitrust laws which 
today destroy small business because they make 
it unlawful to consult regarding production and 
distribution. We want more small businesses, not 
alone more mergers. 


6- Frame our tax requirements to spread taxes 
justly and fairly where they can best be borne 
without injury. Correct the capital-gains pro- 
vision which it has been proved suspends a free 
market on all kinds of property and securities. 


7 - Give regulated industry like the railroads a fair 
chance to maintain their earnings and credit. 
Expedite regulatory decisions with a business- 
like promptitude. 


§ - Exercise economy in national expenditures. Give 
great weight to the advice of those responsible 
for the conduct of national finance. 


9. Reassure the individual American that we shall 
preserve the tradition of private enterprise, and 
that Government shall act as an umpire only, 
to preserve fair play between its people. Termi- 
nate the emergency operations in commodities of 
the Farm Board. Transfer to private operations 
the government barge lines on western rivers. 
End the agitation for government operations of 
Muscle Shoals. 


10- Urge the adjustment of the protective tariff, 
step by step, to represent only the difference in 
wage scales and living standards of cheaper labor 
competitors. 


11. Use the great reservoir of American sympathy 
and its genius for organization in caring for cases 
of individual misfortune. Contact and help by 
their own neighbors assure the needy of sym- 
pathy and understanding relief. 


12. Avoid, in any form, donations from the national 
treasury as charity doles, but maintain employ- 
ment in justified public works until private in- 
dustry can reabsorb its full quota. 





tion of the ingenuity of the taxing power. If Ohio’s new 
taxation is even moderately successful, the novelty will 
not long lack for zealous imitation. As the taxpayer 
knows to his cost, the example of a new tax is all that is 
needed for comprehensive emulation. 


THE platform for business printed 

The Platform above was presented by Chairman 

of Business Barnes of the United States Cham- 

2 ber of Commerce at the annual 

meeting of the American Electric 

Railway Association at Atlantic City. The platform 

is not peculiarly the property of Mr. Barnes. It was a 

formulation—a crystallization—of many talks with 
other business leaders. 

A virtue of the Barnes platform is that it is an answer 
to the criticisms directed against business that its 
policies were vague, its resolutions and proposals were 
mere reaffirmations of those things in which everyone 
believed. The platform above is brief, understandable, 
and followable. Every business man should read it 
and if he doesn’t agree with it, find fault with it. 

Another declaration which has the virtue of im- 
portance and definiteness is the report of the United 
States Chamber's Committee on the Continuity of 

usiness issued just as this magazine goes to press. 


Its main features—its recommendations as to unem- 
ployment funds, its proposal for an economic council, 
its suggestion that the antitrust laws should be revised 
~—will have been broadcast by the press before this mag- 
azine reaches its readers. For those who would refresh 
their memories, a summary is presented on page 56. 

Again, a document which every business man should 
read and read critically! 


; NATION’S BUSINESS pointed 
For a Director out a month or two ago that there 
of Distribution was a need always for greater faith 

* in advertising, that the advertiser 

who did not believe that advertis- 

ing was an indispensable part of his business program 

to be stuck to through fair weather and foul might 
better not advertise. 

Lee H. Bristol, vice president of Bristol Myers Com- 
pany, makers of Sal-Hepatica, Ipana and other toilet 
and medicinal preparations, and president of the As- 
sociation of National Advertisers, would go still further. 
He would do away with sales managers and advertising 
managers and unite their functions in a Director of 
Distribution who might have under him an assistant in 
charge of sales and an assistant in charge of advertis- 
ing. In other words he’d put distribution on a par in 
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the business scheme with production and recognize that 
selling is only one part of the task of getting the goods 
profitably and speedily to the consumer. 

Such a program would bring under one control the 
men who make sales research as well as the men who 
make sales, the men who pass on credit and the men 
who pass on advertising copy and media. 

There is much in Mr. Bristol’s proposal to commend 
it to business men. Such a plan would help to bring 
advertising into a proper perspective. 


. EVIDENCE that there are more 

Good Times nail companies than big ones is 
for Small Industry not so surprising in the general 

* fact as in the statistical showing 

noted in the September issue of 

NATION’S BuSINEsSS. But when it also appears by a 

compilation of Frazier, Jelke & Company, New York 

investment bankers, that many of the smaller indus- 

trial units have reported larger earnings for the first 

half of 1931 than for the corresponding period of 1930, 

their situation suggests that operating efficiency does 
not take its quality from size. 

Whether the small establishment can weather a de- 
pression better than a hundred-million-dollar company 
is debatable, of course. Partisans of the smaller units 
point to the performance of steel companies. Minor 
corporations were more successful, they contend, in 
bringing their costs under control, with higher net 
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profits as the reward. Larger investments in plant, oe 
reserves, and transportation take a tremendous tol] 
of interest when operations in the big steel concerns 
drop to 30 or 35 per cent of capacity, the small com. 
pany advocates declare. Possibly the argument over 
relative superiorities is not susceptible to convingj 
conclusion. If it can avoid raising individual blood 
pressures, it may serve as a timely reminder of the 
variegated constituency and texture of our industria] 
fabric. 


WHAT to do about the s 
What of the that complicate the rotten 
Surplus Beef? of trade is no problem to the new 
7 school of destructionists. Too much 
cotton? Plough every third row un. 
der, is their ready answer. Should their treatment be 
prescribed for all aspects of the disease, men might as 
logically come under the ban as commodities. 
Somewhat reminiscent of that political pattern is the 
recommendation credited to Dr. Van B. Hart of the 
New York State College of Agriculture. Dr. Hart, re- 
port has it, believes that dairymen should slaughter one 
of every seven cows. Determination for this destruction 
would rest on physical defects and poor milk-giving 
ability. Action on his proposal, it is estimated, would 
eliminate about 200,000 cows. By this mass execution 
the state would rid itself of the poorest seventh of its 
cows—a eugenic gesture of no small significance. 


conceal 





“Gallery of Popular Fallacies” 


BUSINESS MEN have been quick to enlist in the crusade 
which NATION’s BUSINESS has launched against those pop- 
ular fallacies which are handicapping business. They agree 
with us that a critical examination will expose the flimsy 
materials from which these fallacies are woven—half truths, 
prejudices, misrepresentations—and that with the clearing 
away of such fallacies will come a new dignity and stimulus 
to business, a resurrection of public confidence. For this 
month’s “Gallery of Popular Fallacies” we select the fol- 
lowing from the many our readers have nominated: 


1. “The Railroads Pay for the Highways Used by Their Com- 
petitors.” 


2. “The Motor Truck Has Taken the Cream of the Railroad 


Business.” 
PyKE JOHNSON, 
National Automobile Chamber of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 


3. “I Am Not Responsible for the Government.” 


4. “Stock Exchanges Are Gambling Joints.” 


Watton L. Crocker, President, 
John Hancock Mutual Life Ins. Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


5. “People Don’t Open an Envelope Bearing a One-Cent 


Stamp.” 
I. M. Gans, 
Gans Service, 
Chicago, IIl. 
6. ‘When the Customer Loses the Stock Broker Profits.” 
M. C. Jue, 


4733 11th Avenue South, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


7. “There’s No Friendship in Business.” 


Joun W. Arrincton, President, 
Union Bleachery, 
Greenville, S. C. 


8. “The Cc.sumer Pays More for Advertised Goods.” 
W. Artuur Co ue, lice President, 
Dorrance, Sullivan & Co., 
New York, N. Y. 


9. “It’s No Use Trying to Reform Municipal Governments.” 
WILLIAM PFAFF, 
Searcy & Pfaff, Ltd., 
New Orleans, La. 


10. “We Could Carry on Without the Railways.” 


11. “The Railroads Work Under a Guarantee.” 
Cart R. Gray, President, 
Union Pacific System, 
Chicago, Il. 


12. “Everybody Lets Part of the Bill Run Over.” 


W. S. Lucas, Chairman, 
Commerce Trust Company, 
Kansas City, Mo 


NOMINATIONS are still in order. We want you to wmitt 
us about the special misconceptions that afflict your busines 
Fallacies from our “Gallery” are discussed in our own page 
and, through the courtesy of the National Broadcasting 
Company, over a nation-wide radio hook-up at 7:45 pm 
(E.S.T.) every Thursday. 


MERLE THORPE 
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Our Cities Arm 
To War on Unemployment 


By Ralph Bradford 


Assistant Manager, Commercial Organization Dept., Chamber of Commerce of the United States 


HEN WATER is com- 

ing over the levee those 

who live below it don’t 

waste much time figuring 

out problems in hydrau- 
lics. They grab sacks and shovels and 
go to work. 

Several hundred American communi- 
ties found themselves confronted with 
a comparable crisis last winter in un- 
employment. They had got through the 
first winter of the depression without 
too much—or too apparent—hardship; 
but by the fall of 1930 they were faced 
with reality. 

The world had taken a hand in the 
matter. Ignorance of some ancient eco- 
nomic fundamentals, lack of regard for 
what people could actually buy and use 
and pay for, absence of long-time in- 
dustrial planning, overselling, overex- 
tension of credit, overstimulation of 
sales beyond normal absorptive capacity 
—all these current economic follies were 
superimposed upon the basic abnormal- 
ity that came out of the war; with the 
result that the times were definitely out 
of joint. As we went into the winter of 
1930-31 there was the devil to pay and 
the pitch was only mildly heated, to say 
the most for it. 

Here and there, it is true, communi- 
ties had been looking ahead. A few 
chambers of commerce had made com- 
munity planning for employment and 
business stabilization a major item in 
their program. Rochester and Cincin- 
nati had begun to point the way. In- 
dustry, too, in some instances was 
planning definitely and scientifically. 

But so far as emergency organization 
for relief was concerned, most cities 
started from “scratch.” There were no 
specialists on depressions! Consequent- 
ly, some efforts to meet the situation 





+ COMMUNITIES all over this broad country of ours are pre- 


paring to renew the struggle with unemployment this winter 


which they began last. More than 400 communities are 


entering this struggle with plans made, campaigns definitely 


mapped out. Services of all good citizens must be enlisted 


if these plans are to succeed. If you haven't already enrolled 


against the common enemy, volunteer now at your local 


relief headquarters, take your place on the firing line 


succeeded; others failed. Things were 
“tried out.” Plans that worked well in 
one community were sometimes not so 
successful in another. There was a cer- 
tain amount of lost motion and futility. 
By and large, however, it is a tribute to 
our talent for organization that there 
was no more waste effort and so much 
accomplishment. 


Expedients for relief 


EFFORTS were largely extemporane- 
ous—expedients hopefully essayed to re- 
lieve a present condition, rather than 
basic planning against future economic 
disturbances; but as such they were 
effective, and relieved much acute dis- 
tress. 

Unemployment and its consequences 
were probably never as serious as ag- 
gregate figures made them sound, The 
situation was bad enough, in all con- 
science—tragic in its human and social 
implications. But what Pittsburgh or 
Dallas or San Francisco had to be pri- 
marily concerned with was not the total 
number out of work in the whole coun- 
try, but the approximate number of un- 
employed those cities themselves would 
have to deal with. Relief work was dis- 
tinctly and acutely a local problem! 


Just what the situation will be this 
winter nobody is attempting to say, be- 
yond the obvious prediction that the 
condition of last winter will at least be 
reenacted, and that relief measures will 
need to be duplicated if not increased. 
Communities everywhere, through cham- 
bers of commerce or other agencies, have 
been taking stock of their situation, 
making plans and setting up organiza- 
tions against the winter’s need. 

It is our purpose here to note briefly 
what has been done by such organiza- 
tions, not—Heaven forbid!—with the 
idea of offering a Plan, but in order to 
identify certain methods and activities 
which were useful last year and may be 
useful again. 

The work of community relief has 
fallen under two general heads—provid- 
ing jobs and providing supplies and 
shelter. The first is preventive, the sec- 
ond remedial. 

Providing employment embraces two 
types of effort. The first is directed to- 
ward creating employment through 
needed work which brings an economic 
return to the employer or the com- 
munity. The second consists of supply- 
ing employment in place-of direct char- 
ity—work upon projects that may be 
useful but are not essential. This is the 
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so-called “made-work” program. In or- 
ganizing for emergency employment the 
main effort last winter was directed to- 
ward advancing and speeding up needed 
public and private construction. Per- 
haps a courthouse or new city hall was 
in prospect for 1932 or later. Possibly 
a bridge or a highway or a street im- 
provement was contemplated. Where it 
seemed economically justifiable, con- 
struction of this kind was pushed to the 
limit. 


Rushing construction work 


COMMITTEES were appointed to con- 
fer with city and county officials; state 
relief organizations were formed to con- 
tact state officials; officials themselves, 
both state and local, were often active 
in pushing construction; mayors, city 
managers, and county engineers took 
short cuts to get work under way; city 
treasuries were searched for idle funds 
that might be applied to new construc- 
tion or increased maintenance work; 
legislative bodies moved more rapidly; 
—with the net result that buildings, 
streets, parks, highways, water systems 
and public property generally were 
modernized, repaired, cleaned up, built 
new and otherwise treated so as to offer 
employment to an amount of labor 
which was very large. 

For instance, in Muskegon, Mich., a 
school building to cost $400,000 was 
scheduled for 1932. The local employ- 
ment committee ascertained that a mini- 
mum of 10 per cent, or $40,000, in con- 
struction costs could be saved if the 
building were erected immediately. As 
a result, purchase of site was authorized, 
plans prepared, and a job which pro- 
vided work for 100 men was speeded on 
its way. 

In Ventura, Calif., sharp curtailment 
of oil production suddenly cut the num- 
ber of men employed in that industry 
from 2,700 to 1,000. The local chamber 
of commerce proposed a number of pro- 
jects for consummation in the ensuing 
year. These included a paving program, 
a recreational harbor development, a 
state beach park and a water-conserva- 
tion project. The public and municipal 
government approved, and work on all 
these projects is under way, the road 
project and the recreational harbor 
work to be staggered to meet the situa- 
tion this winter. 

Such programs were not everywhere 
carried out. Factors of public finance 
and psychology had to be taken into 
account. In some places the economic 
unsoundness of speeding up public con- 
struction outweighed all other consid- 
erations, and other measures for relief 
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had to be provided. Every effort was 
made, of course, to keep industry going; 
and where industries were on part time, 
atrangements were made to stagger 
hours and shifts so as to divide up avail- 
able employment. There was also some 
effort at an exchange of labor, and an 
arrangement of peak and valley periods 
so that, so far as possible, one plant 
might accommodate the lay-offs of an- 
other. 

There were also widespread efforts to 
provide work by encouraging modern- 
ization and repair. People were asked 
to clean up and paint up, to put down 
sidewalks, to repair roofs and gutters 
and fences. That sounds small, but a 
great deal of work was furnished by 
such means. 

In many places relief organizations 
asked people through the press to list 
small repair jobs and agree to have them 
done only when the organization sent 
somebody for the purpose. In others, 
citizens were personally solicited to pro- 
vide and list such odd-jobs by repre- 
sentatives of the relief agency. 

In Des Moines, Iowa, a list of 4,500 
prosperous citizens was prepared. These 
names were divided among workers, 
each of whom was furnished a “selling 
talk” which brought out the need for 
work and urged the “prospect’’ to list 
some small job. 

In Fort Worth, Tex., representatives 
of the painters’ union, with the approval 
of the relief committee, made a house- 
to-house study of the city, noting prem- 
ises that needed painting and reporting 
these to the paint dealers’ association. 
Members of the latter then worked 
through their contracting connections to 
make sales. One contractor reported 20 
jobs which he sold as a result—which 
meant that men were kept employed in 
addition to other benefits. 


Snow-shoveling gives jobs 


BUFFALO developed the now famous 
“Man-a-Block Plan.” Residential blocks 
were organized under “captains” who 
were in turn responsible to district 
“majors” or other officers. Each block 
captain organized 30 householders to 
pay 50 cents a week each for ten weeks 
to employ a man to shovel snow in that 
block, whether the snowfall was light or 
heavy. Thus in each such block one 
man was guaranteed ten weeks’ work 
at $15 a week, with the privilege of 
doing other odd jobs in his particular 
block. Last year 750 men who were 
heads of families or who had depen- 
dents were so employed. This year 
Buffalo will extend the time to 15 weeks, 
and expects to be able to take care of no 


less than 2,500 men! In addition, of 
course, Buffalo has the other usual 
forms of relief. 

In the foregoing we have been con- 
sidering types of work from which em. 
ployers, in addition to providing work, 
derived a definite economic return. This 
is usually the first type of work that re. 
lief organizations seek to promote, be. 
cause it can be afforded with the leag 
additional contribution to economic dis. 
balance. But after everything possible 
has been done in these directions, there 
exists the problem of providing for those 
who, despite such preventive efforts, 
have been unable to obtain work and 
who as a consequence are on the verge 
of destitution. 


Trying to avoid charity 


SUCH provision is made through the 
customary channels where necessary, 
but in many instances it is regarded as 
the job of the relief organization. The 
appearance of charity is avoided as 
much as possible. A man who has never 
had to seek aid before must not be made 
to feel that he is an object of charity if 
it can be avoided. He is what might be 
called an economic casualty, and he 
should be given relief in the form of 
work rather than a charitable handout. 
There are questions of self-respect and 
pride and there are social imponder- 
ables involved here which cannot be 
balanced against purely economic stan- 
dards. It is better to provide work at 
some economic loss than to pauperize 
and embitter human spirits through a 
mistakenly direct administration of 
charity. Hence the “made-work” pro- 
gram enters the scheme. 

This consists of providing work in lieu 
of direct charity for the needy unem- 
ployed, work on public and semipublic 
projects, such as parks, streets, road- 
ways, buildings, hospitals, welfare homes 
and the like. For these jobs funds are 
supplied in some instances by both pr- 
vate and public agencies, in others sole- 
ly by one or the other. Employment 
through programs of this character is 
noncompetitive and remedial. It usually 
is something useful and desirable, but 
often not essential or warranted from 4 
strictly economic viewpoint. 

For instance, in Marion County, It 
diana, of which Indianapolis is the seat, 
many men were employed in cutting 
brush and grading shoulders along high 
ways. Part of the made-work prograit 
of Wilmington, Del., consisted in paift 
ing with a luminous white paint 
poles, road abutments, culvert headings 
and other traffic hazards on 175 miles! 
surrounding highways. In Rochestel 
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N. Y., unsightly objects were removed 
from roadsides and a number of build- 
ings which had been partly burned and 
whose charred timbers were eyesores, 
were razed. Such work, while accom- 
plishing desirable results, would not 
likely be done under normal conditions. 
It was devised in the interests of morale. 

Petersburg, Va., developed a plan un- 
der which firms and individuals who 
would agree to furnish a certain amount 
of employment were placed on a “Roll 
of Honor.” If a householder had no 
employment to offer he was permitted 
to make an equivalent contribution to 
a work fund; and from this fund men 
were paid to work at hospitals, in parks 
or elsewhere. In such arrangements, 
while the public derives some return 
from the labor so expended, the primary 
thought should not be to compel the 
applicant to earn the relief given him, 
but to enable him to do so—thus pre- 
venting wounds to his pride that might 
in future years distort his whole rela- 
tionship to the social scheme. 

Of course, the reference here is to the 
self-respecting, ordinarily employed man 
who is an “economic casualty.” In the 
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case of vagrants or habitual “bums” 
such employment is often offered as a 
work test—and rightly so. It then be- 
comes a factor whereby the good faith 
of the applicant is determined. 

Early in the fall of 1930 a careful 
analysis revealed the necessity in Roch- 
ester, N. Y., of mobilizing all resources 
of the community to meet the situation 
foreseen during the approaching winter. 
Upon recommendation of the civic com- 
mittee on unemployment, the city coun- 
cil adopted a work-relief program to the 
end that direct relief expenditures might 
be reduced, and that the municipality 
might at the same time receive some 
benefit from the money spent. They 
said, in effect: 


Value for their relief 


“INSTEAD of taking all relief money 
out of our private pockets and expend- 
ing it in the form of charity, let’s take 
some of it out of the public funds and 
get some result, at least, in public 
works.” 

Rochester made a total appropriation 
of $800,000. A bureau of department 
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heads was made responsible for develop- 
ing and supervising the work projects, 
and for selecting and placing unem- 
ployed men on such projects. Out of 
some 12,000 applicants, work was given 
in varying amounts to 7,917 different 
men. Up to June 1 of this year 77 dis- 
tinct projects had been undertaken. 

Here are some of those projects: Raz- 
ing thirteen beach houses and salvaging 
materials; dismantling and removing 
an unused heating plant at the Munici- 
pal Hospital; 2,610 man-days on repairs 
at 20 different school buildings; acid 
cleaning and polishing various statues; 
grading and seeding tracts of municipal 
land; removing traffic hazards; cutting 
underbrush. 

Approximately two-thirds of the jobs 
were given to men who were not receiv- 
ing relief from any agency, in the hope 
that the small but steady income from 
this source might help them “get by” 
without having to apply for charitable 
help. The remaining third was allotted 
to the several agencies for family relief, 
to be assigned by them either as a part 
of their case-work treatment, or as work 
tests. Wages were established at the pre- 
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When water is coming over the levee those who live below it do not waste much time figuring 


out problems in hydraulics. They grab sacks and shovels and go to work plugging the break 
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vailing rate for the type of work done, 
whether skilled or unskilled, common 
labor or trade. At the start, unskilled 
laborers were given four days on and 
four off, averaging about three days a 
week at eight hours a day. Skilled work- 
ers averaged one day in eight, making 
their pay about on a level with that of 
the unskilled workers. — 

On the whole, aside from relief given, 
the economic returns were greater than 
was anticipated. It was found that the 
city received approximately a 52 per 
cent return for its expenditures. On its 
face that seems low; but had the work 
relief not been provided it is estimated 
that home-relief expenditures would 
have been greatly in excess of the 
amount represented by the theoretical 
48 per cent economic “‘loss.”’ 

Obviously in this or any such pro- 
gram there would be lack of efficiency 
for several reasons. There was no chance 
for detailed advance planning of each 
project, little opportunity for mass buy- 
ing of materials, and lack of centralized 
control. Further, much of the work, such 
as grading and construction in winter, 
was unseasonable; frequent shifts made 
it unlikely that individual proficiency 
could be attained; and there was con- 
siderable lack of fitness of the men for 
the work they were doing. All this was 
recognized in advance and discounted 
as part of the price it would be neces- 
sary for the community to pay. 


The Rochester plan 


IN THE light of the Rochester experi- 
ence for 1930-31, it has been estimated 
by close observers that any city may rea- 
sonably expect 70 per cent to 75 per cent 
return from money expended on work 
relief. The 25 per cent to 30 per cent 
economic loss thus experienced may be 
regarded as a sort of service charge, and 
is probably no more than it would cost 
to administer the same amount of di- 
rect relief. The Rochester committee has 
drawn up an outline of a plan they be- 
lieve will go far toward obtaining such 
results. Briefly, it follows: 

1. A committee consisting of public 
officials, business men, and representa- 
tives of local charity agencies and labor 
should be created and charged with full 
responsibility for planning, coordinating 
and selecting men. 

2. The committee should appoint a 
work director, who will have charge of 
the application bureau, conduct of the 
work projects, and coordination of both 
bureau and projects. 

3. The application bureau should be 
manned by trained case workers, and 
should be operated separate and apart 
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from any existing employment agency, 
on the ground that men must be selected 
primarily on the basis of need. 


Planning by city officials 


4. WORK supervisors and foremen 
should be drafted from city depart- 
ments. They should be brought together 
periodically to be made acquainted with 
the objectives of the work, and to obtain 
uniformity in supervision. 

5. Work projects should be organized 
and planned by a coordinating commit- 
tee of city department heads with the 
chief executive officer of the city as 
chairman. Detailed planning should be 
done as far in advance of the project 
execution as possible, and such planning 
should be carried out minutely. 

6. Legal and financial obstacles should 
be removed far in advance of beginning 
of work, and with as little publicity as 
possible. If too much publicity is given 
to projects the application bureau may 
be so crowded that it cannot do effective 
work in selecting the most urgent cases. 

7. Work should not be started on a 
large scale, but should be released grad- 
ually and on the recommendations of pub- 
lic officials and social welfare workers as 
need is indicated. Otherwise the work 
may be merely a dramatic gesture that 
does not reach those who need it most. 

8. Work projects must be worth while. 
If they are not, workmen are apt to re- 
gard the whole thing as a sort of joke, 
and much harm may result. They 
should be expected to give a day’s work 
for a day’s pay within the limits of their 
physical ability. Made-work that is too 
obviously merely “‘made’”’ is of less value 
than work which really needs to be done 
by the city but is not likely to be done 
under normal conditions. 

What was done in Rochester was 
done, with variations, in Indianapolis, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Buffalo, Wilming- 
ton and scores of other places. 

Through careful organization, fol- 
lowed by an advertising campaign 
waged by the Wilmington Chamber of 
Commerce, that Delaware city was able 
to put forward a $3,400,000 construc- 
tion program, $800,000 of which repre- 
sented public works. This was all di- 
rectly the result of activity by the city’s 
organization to provide emergency em- 
ployment. Wilmington, too, had a va- 
riation of the honor-roll plan. All per- 
sons or firms that provided one or more 
jobs were placed on an “honor list,” 
which was published daily. Twenty- 
seven different kinds of work were pro- 
vided in this manner. 

In addition to major public and 
private construction work advanced, the 
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organization obtained pledges including 
60 single dwellings, 26 garages, three 
filling stations and a number of re 
modeling and modernizing jobs on 
dwellings and business property. 

An emergency activity that seems 
likely to continue in many communities 
as a permanent stimulant to business is 
the local campaign for reconditioning, 
modernizing and repair of business 
houses and dwellings. It is believed that 
this effort on a continuing basis wil] 
have a stabilizing influence on both em. 
ployment and business. 


Permanent plans for employees 


HERE and there organizations are 
striving after permanent provisions. The 
Chamber of Commerce at Rochester, 
for example, has announced through its 
Industrial Management Council an Un- 
employment Benefit Plan that is being 
widely studied. Fourteen manufac- 
turers of that city have signed an agree- 
ment to create a reserve fund out of their 
earnings, to be used in providing un- 
employment benefits in future cases of 
necessity. The companies are to bear 
the entire cost of the plan, but reserve 
the right to declare an emergency in a 
prolonged period of unemployment and 
have the fund supplemented by contri- 
butions of one per cent of earnings from 
all employees not receiving benefits, in- 
cluding all officials, and further supple- 
mented by extra contributions from the 
companies equal to those received from 
such employees. These companies col- 
lectively employ, in normal times, 26,- 
000 persons, the plan they have adopted 
has been carefully worked out, and 
much is hoped from it. 

Work relief is but one side of the 
picture. There are, after all, many cases 
where the relief must be direct and im- 
mediate, and in most cities preparations 
for this type of work have gone hand 
in hand with the other. So far as possible 
in these cities, cases for direct relief, 
home relief, hospitalization and the like 
are turned over to existing agencies up- 
on some basis of allocation agreed upon, 
the general committees acting as clearing 
houses. Usually these general committees 
do not raise money in their own names. 

For the most part they help the 
regular agencies determine how much 
they will need, and then assist in general 
campaigns for funds. Money required 
for direct relief is raised by subscrip- 
tion, or appropriated from existing 
funds, or provided by bond issues. When 
raised by subscription the methods in 
vogue locally are followed. 

In many places “One Per Cent 

(Continued on page 118) 
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Lighting New York Tomorrow 


By HERBERT COREY 


ILLUSTRATIONS BYE. B. WINSLOW 





One Article I’m Glad | Never Wrote 


FOR MANY years I threatened to write a sarcastic piece entitled, 
“Now, We'll Look Through the Factory.” 

The desire was prompted by the enthusiasm of business men to 
exhibit their plants on every occasion. You know what I mean: 
After you finish your call, the owner leaps up with a strange gleam 
in his eye, seizes you by the arm and drags you over miles and miles 
of floor-space filled with machinery, to the accompaniment of ear- 
splitting noises, the while shouting loudly something about this hav- 
ing been installed in 1898 and the production per minute had been 
increased to—the rest lost in the raucous clang of said machines. 

I am glad the article was never written. For I have come to ap- 
preciate the rich enthusiasms back of the pride the manufacturer has 
in the development of his work. Without these enthusiasms Ameri- 
can business would be a flabby thing indeed, scarcely worthy of 
chronicling. Then the idea grew, and we sent Herbert Corey to de- 
scribe and interpret some of these business enthusiasms. 

Readers will remember he visited a great watch factory in Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania, and again, a soap factory in Cincinnati. Later 
he visited a plant where electricity for light and power is made, and 
he sets down here the enthusiasms he found.—THE EDITOR 





THINK of the groaning men and weeping women 
climbing interminable stairs in the dark. Of taxicabs 
feeling their way through black streets. Of the shuffling, 
hysterical millions on the pavements. Imagine the shrill 
whistles of the police as they banded for protection 
against looters oozing up from the squalid shacks along 
the river side. Attune your inner ears to the crash of 
Plate glass and the sharp crackle of revolver fire. 


might be one of the world’s major catastrophes. 


of Such a terror is one of the reasons why Matt Sloan 
loves his job, 





ET US BEGIN with a nightmare. Suppose that New 
York City were to go dark some night—and stay 


New York Edison Company and its 
affiliated companies is full of other 
excitements. An engineer lives with un- 
spoken, almost unrecognized, never 
quite obliterated thrills. Engines should 
not blow up, fly-wheels should not ex- 
plode, but both do. Sloan began as an 
engineer. It is simply not possible that 
an engineer could degenerate into any 
sort of tame cat. I never heard of one 
who did. 

The New York Edison Company is 
the largest locally operated utility com- 
pany in the world. With its four affil- 
iated companies, it has 35,000 em- 
ployees, and each man is on the firing 
line all the time. Sloan keeps him there. 
The companies have 2,500,000 cus- 
tomers. Each is a valued asset and a 
cherished friend and a little pot of high 
explosive. If trouble once starts be- 
tween a customer and the Company no 
one can ever tell where it will end. 


Therefore the 35,000 give out their life forces freely for the 
2,500,000. The meters which measure the sold current are 


dark. accurate within one-one thousandth of one per cent. That is 


Of course this is nonsense. Nightmares are never 
reducible to the dimensions of common sense. 


What happened to Mt. Pelee and the Czar is just as 
ridiculous as the legends about the Lost Continent of 
Atlantis. Such things do not happen. Electric light does 
not fail in New York City. But just suppose for a 
moment that it should fail... . 


Imagine a night of darkness 


To darken New York City, if only over a single night, 


It never will be darkened, of course. But the thought 


Another reason is that the post of president of the 





more accurate than the average fine watch. 


The 2,500,000 custom- 
ers are only today’s sup- 
ply, of course. Twenty 
years ago Bat Masterson 
said that New York 
looked like an unfinished 
mining camp and it is 
more like it today. More 
of everything is being 
built and will continue to 
be built. There is and 
will be no end of the 
building. Whenever a 
new tower replaces a 
dingy little brick hun- 
dreds of new customers 
sprout for Matthew 
Scott Sloan. More are 
coming each year. Each 
finds new ways in which 
to use the thing Sloan 


Mr. Sloan sees the romance of sells. 
the new day in terms of his job 


“Just think of London 
21 
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Towers,” said he. We thought of London Towers. One of the 
overpowering, enormous houses of the new New York. 

“Full of my customers,” said Matt Sloan. 

He was as delighted with the new gadgets in the new build- 
ings as though he had invented them. His customers were not 
merely buyers to him. He saw the drama of their release from 
the toil that claimed so much of the living time of other 
generations. He told of the young married folk and the not- 
so-young married folk that live in these great structures. 

“The wives can live their own lives if they wish. Have their 
own incomes. Be a part of the great city. They could not do 
that before we put electricity to work for the wife. Then she 
stayed at home and cooked.” 

In these huge blocks live the pretty girl secretaries who 
manage to look like two million dollars and the young men 
who belong to good clubs and press their own pants until 
their ships come in. There are one-room apartments which 
open out like one of Houdini’s tricks and are equipped with 
electrical things that do everything but turn down the covers 
of the in-a-wall beds. 

“Electrical cookers in which a five-dish dinner has been 
cooked to perfection when the girl comes home. Sunlight to 
keep the young husband tanned and healthy while he works 
at midnight on the formula that is to make him famous. 
Beautifying things that send her out in the morning glowing 
and bright-eyed.” 


Few refrigerators come back 


CONSIDER electric refrigerators. Since May of 1930 his 
companies have sold more than sixteen million dollars’ worth 
of refrigerators on time payments. Sloan says there is plenty 
of money in this country if the buyer is offered what he 
wants. Not many refrigerators have been turned back be- 
cause of failures to keep up the payments and each failure 
had its origin in a domestic difficulty. 
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“One girl fell out with her stepfather,” he laughed. “She 
refused to go on paying out money to keep him in fresh ice” 

That is Matt Sloan. Not much of him, maybe, but a little 
He sees the romance of the new day in terms of his job, The 
old New York of O. Henry, with its staring little electri, 
bulbs, its brass beds and its leisurely horse cars has Ceasel 
to exist. 

Matt Sloan sees the infinitely more romantic city 
today and its glittering pinnacles and its thronged and mys. 
ing streets and rasping subterranean tubes packed with me 
and women, and the majesty and dominion of the avenyg 
where are the men who watch the world’s flowing gold. 

“The producing of electricity is not our greatest problem 
It is the distribution. Look—” 

He begins to draw lines on a pad. An engineer's trick, mp 
doubt. A curve, a jag, a dip and you have the picture. 

“It is hard for us to find room under the city for our cop. 
duits,” he said. “We dig deeper and go around and crog 
over—” 

His moles burrow through the muck of an ancient swamp 
that is now crowned with steel and brick. They run their ling 
40 feet under ground, along the bank of an old water coure 
where little Indian boys once fished with shell hooks. They 
are bothered by the bursting out of springs at which pretty 
Dutch girls once drank. 

They swing around the deep-laid roots of high towers and 
place a flaming protection around the vaults in which gold 
lies by the wagonload and bore for blocks that one little man 
on a mean street may read his evening tabloid by their ele. 
tric lights. 

“Tt may cost us $1,000 to serve that little man on that little 
street. But we serve him. Later on other customers will com 
in on the line, but we do not wait for them.” 

He illuminated with a flashing sentence the problem of 
distribution. Governor Gifford Pinchot of Pennsylvania once 
observed that electricity was produced at the Conowingo 
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Think of taxicabs feeling their way through black streets, of hysterical millions on darkened 


pavements. Imagine shrill whistles of the police, crash of plate glass, crackle of revolvers 
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Dam at a cost of three-quarters of a cent per kilo- 
watt. In Philadelphia it cost seven cents a kilowatt: 

“Send a man with a bucket to the Conowingo Dam,” 
said Sloan. “They'll sell him all he can carry away for 
three-quarters of a cent.” 

He will promote anything that will sell more current. 
He has a staff of specialists who are forever finding 
new things to promote. New ways to keep the dynamos 
purring. It happens that at one moment each day the 
six power plants of this group which supply New York 
City with more than two million horsepower of elec- 
tricity are down to ten per cent of the maximum 
capacity. For 18 or 20 hours of each day a part of the 
plant is idle. That is not economical operation. Any 
one can see that. But as yet no way has been found to 
straighten out the hills and valleys on the load chart. 


To flatten out the load peak 


“WAYS are being found, though. There is no limit to 
this business.” 

Architects are experimenting with windowless 
houses. The occupants will enjoy fresh washed air, 
cooled or heated as desired, artificial sunlight, freedom 
from noises of the street. But windowless houses would 
only add to the load curve, for they would be silent and 
asleep during those hours when all the world is silent 
and asleep. Some other means must be found. One of 
these days it may be possible to take a little box from 
the mantel, slip it in the car and go for a day’s run at 
a small cost. That day has not come. Storage tanks are 
being planned in which the electric current that is not 
being used and which is available after midnight shall 
heat the water for 24 hours’ use. Scores of plans are 
being made to keep millions of dollars’ worth of ma- 
chinery turning over during that part of the day in 
which it is silent now. Not many of them are practical 
as yet. But the plans will be found. 

“There are no limits in this business.” 

Sloan would not trade his job for any other. 

If he had to start all over again he would start just 
where he did before. 

The reason appeared when I quoted a professor who 
recently fought his way back to the first page. The 
easy way to get on the first page is to say something 
which gives our national goat a run-around. The more 
patriots who say they are going to stop the paper the more 
famous the professor. When the women’s clubs begin to 
adopt resolutions he is made happy. The professor said that 
the business brain of today is in a state of atrophy and decay. 
No thinking is neoded in business any more, he said. Busi- 
hess is as uninteresting as slicing cold boiled ham in a ma- 
chine. In the future really first-rate brains will keep out of 
business and it will be turned over to the office boy and a 
few mice. 

“Brains are not needed to make money,” said the professor. 

Matt Sloan said that is nonsense. 

“Men do not go into business for the money they make 
out of it but because of a desire for accomplishment.” 

Because they want to do things. The dividends are inci- 
dental. 

He was not being toploftical toward dollars. Profit dollars 
are one of the visible proofs of success, and maintenance and 
expansion dollars must be had by the millions. One of the 
Teasons why these electric companies are selling electricity 
to 2,500,000 customers is that they are making money. If 
they lost money and there appeared to be no prospect ahead 
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There will be no end to building in New York. Whenever 
a new tower rises, new customers sprout for Matt Sloan 


of doing anything else but lose money they would in the end 
go out of business no matter how desperately New York City 
cried for more current. If they did not make money today 
Sloan would start a jacking-up drive that would be on a par 
for dating purposes with the Year of the Big Wind. He wants 
to make money, is making money, is proud of it and hopes 
to make more. But the big kick in his job is in doing it. He 
believes it is the most interesting job in the world. 

That’s what Matt Sloan thinks. That is why I am writing 
this article. He gaveme a glimpse of the power and the glory 
and I am trying to pass it on. 


Authority and confidence 


MATTHEW SCOTT SLOAN was 20 when he graduated 
from Alabama Polytechnic in 1901. He looked then much 
as he does now, probably. Something like a friendly cavalry 
officer who plays a good deal of golf. Association with 
Northerners has rubbed away most of his Southern accent. 
There is that crisp authority in his voice which is to 
be expected in the voice of a man who directs 35,000, but 
there is something more. Something more, even, than friend- 
(Continued on page 114) 
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HAT great practical econo- 
mist, Wilkins Micawber, put 
it all briefly when he said to 
David Copperfield: 
‘“‘Annual income 20 
pounds, annual expenditure 19 six, 
result happiness. Annual income 20 
pounds, annual expenditure 20 
pounds, ought and six, result mis- 
ery.” 

The cities of the United States 
might well heed Mr. Micawber’s 
warning. If they aren’t spending 
“20 pounds, ought and six” out of 
a 20 pound income they are close 
to that point. 

Here are a few figures: 

There were 146 cities, each with a 
population of 30,000 or more, in 
this country in 1903. Their total 
population was about 20,772,000. 
In 1928 the same cities had a popu- 
lation of about 37,624,000. 

In 1903 these cities collected for 
governmental purposes by methods 
other than bond issues—chiefly, of 
course, by the general property tax 

-$21.14 for each man, woman and 
child. In 1928 the per capita tax 
collection figure had become $72.11. 

In short, in a period when popu- 
lation didn’t quite double, the per 
capita tax burden went up three 
and one-half times. 

Those figures are from the Bureau 
of the Census. Later figures, now 
being compiled by the Finance De- 
partment of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, show that 
the trend of taxes to increase faster 
than population still continues. 

Nor is this the only way in which 
the burden of taxation has grown. 
The interest on city debts must be 
paid out of taxation. A certain 
amount of the debt must be paid 
each year out of taxation, or by new 
borrowings and added interest 
charges. 

The 146 cities whose records are 
before us have borrowed and bor- 
rowed steadily. They had a net in- 
debtedness of 930 million dollars in 
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ay too Much for City 


By Lawrence Sullivan 
CHART-PICTURES BY D'ARCY 





The net indebtedness of 146 cities in 1903 was 
$930,000,000. In 1928 it was $5,250,000,000 


& 
EDITORIALLY and through a series of 
advertisements in the Saturday Evening 
Post and Collier's, NATION’S BUSINESS 
is helping to dispel misconceptions which 
hamper business. One advertisement dis- 
cussed the fallacy that there's no price tag 
on government projects and municipal ser- 
vices. Mr. Sullivan shows how such services 
have increased, that they are not free and 
are often extravagant, and how some cities 


are curbing the wastes 


1903. That had risen to 
$5,250,000,000 in 1928. That 
increase of debt, however, is 
more fairly told when it is put 
in terms of population, be- 
cause growth justifies debt in- 
creases. However, the increase 
in borrowing doesn’t look 
much better when it is reck- 
oned in terms of the individ. 
ual. The per capita net debt 
has increased from $44.71 in 
1903 to $139.63 in 1928, a 
multiplication by three in a 
period when population in- 
creased only 85 per cent. 
Recently the Bureau of the 
Census gave out other figures 
showing how taxes climb. 
These figures show receipts 
and expenditures for 1929 of 
the 250 cities of 30,000 or 
more population. The figures 
also compare per capita te- 
ceipts for 1929, 1928, and 
1917. In those three years the 
per capita revenues other 
than from bond issues were: 


. ere $69.39 
| 71.68 
Deer . stones 32.04 


One welcome figure stands 
out—the drop in per capita 
taxation from ’28 to ’29. 

Debt figures for the 250 
were less cheering. They were, 


per capita: 
1929 .........$138.32 
Le 134.16 
Sf ae 77.78 


Cities are perhaps being 
driven to borrow to lessen 
criticism of a growing tax 
rate. 

The division of the expen 
diture of these 250 cities does 
not vary greatly between 1928 
and 1929: 


1929 


1928 
Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent 
General operations 
$1,853,323,000 54.6 $1,935,876,000 564 
Improvements Ps 
1,036,635,000 30.5 967,065,000 22 
Interest 
342,100,000 10.1 365,690,000 106 
‘Public Service " 
164.155.000 4.8 166,657,000 £* 
*Operation and maintenance of water works, 
light plants, markets, ete 
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76,000 56.4 
65,000 28.2 
90,000 10.6 


57,000 49 
rater works. 








Government 


It is, however, when we 
break down the largest item, 
general operations, that we 
find some great diversity in 
the spending habits of our 
950 most important cities. 
For these figures it is neces- 
sary to take 1928 figures. 
Here is the average for the 
250: 


Per Cent of Operations Budget 


as ow, aieg a6 sce 7.1 
es eels 10.4 
Administrative ........... 8.6 
ES 8.5 
a 7.7 
i a ; Fe 
eee 6.4 
Miscellaneous ............ 5 

| 3.4 
I a ae 2.4 
Other Protection ......... 1.6 
eo ee 13 


It is plainly unfair to com- 
pare cities and brand one as 
efficient because it spends less 
on its police than another, or 
to fix a per capita sum for 
education which a city should 
or should not spend. 

It is easy to think of two 
cities of 50,000, one largely 
populated by foreign-born 
workers with low incomes, the 
other tributary to a great city 
and with a far higher income 
level. The former, with smaller resources 
to draw on, might be obliged to spend 
more on its police. The latter, with per- 
haps less need for expenditures for po- 
lice, might find itself able to spend much 
more for education. 

Here are some striking instances of 
Variations : 

St. Louis spent 17.7 per cent of her 
1928 budget on police; Cincinnati, only 
SIX per cent. Milwaukee spent 6.3 on 
tecreation and Cleveland 1.6 per cent. 
Brookline, Mass., spent 27.6 per cent on 
schools and San José, Calif., 65.9 per 
cent. In the same year, New Orleans 
spent $9.06 per capita on schools and 
Boston, $19.19, Minneapolis spent $2.13 


Per capita on health and Kansas City 
65 cents, 
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ONE of the most fertile—-and neglected— 


fields for retrenchment in these days of en- 


forced economy is that of city government. 


There costs are mounting to an intolerable 


figure. We've got to guide our spendthrift 


cities to wiser and smaller expenditures 





Per capita tax collection in our 146 cities was 
$21.14 in 1903. By 1928 it had climbed to $72.11 


Nor is there any established relation- 
ship between city expenditures and 
wealth. New Orleans, with a per capita 
wealth of $994 spent $26.87 per capita 
on municipal government in 1928; but 
Louisville, with $1,202 wealth spent 
$24.77 and Indianapolis, with $1,243, 
spent $34. Boston and San Francisco 
reported the same per capita wealth, 
$2,221, but Boston spent $57.42 per 
capita and San Francisco only $39.50 on 
municipal government. 

While the average per capita revenue 
collections by our 250 municipalities in 
1928 were $71.64, there were, of course, 
many cities which ran considerably 
higher than that. Here are the 1928 
revenue collections for the 12 ranking 
high-cost cities: 


City Per Capita Revenue Collections 
St. Petersburg, Fla. ...... $168.65 
Pasadena, Calif. ........ 140.72 
CAM Pe os cen 138.53 
Ae CRE ioe a es 125.97 
Dé duvcevcacateees 125.10 
SR. 3 sh iia ahh. Te 109.33 
Highland Park, Mich. .... 102.99 
Disc Chive fier anges 101.74 
Lansing, Mich. ......... 91.63 
Newari Nick. 8 occas 91.54 
New York City.......... 90.86 
Colorado Springs......... 90.43 


To balance these high-cost cen- 
ters there were an equal number of 
cities at the other end of the list, 
those where per capita revenues col- 
lections were considerably below the 
national average. The 12 low-cost 
cities, according to rank, were: 





City Per Capita Collections 
Kokomo, Inde ose $25.96 
Be POOR Pees. a ea. AS 26.39 
Nostistown, P@. .... 05%: 26.89 
Montgomery, Ala. ........ 27.11 
Eeweiton, - Bie. iS 29.52 
Little Rock, Ark. ........ 29.65 
SE ae ae 30.05 
f° Xk . See 
Covington, Ky............. 30.77 
Comite. S&S. Ce 82 32.32 
Loncietet, Pas 0s 32h ah 32.76 
Perma. Re San ees 32.93 


It would appear from these tables 
that, on the whole, the smaller cities 
operate at a lower cost per capita 
than the larger. But even this rule 
does not hold save in the broadest 
application. Of the 12 ranking cities in 
point of high per capita revenues in 
1928, only four—New York, Detroit, 
Los Angeles and Boston—rank in the 
first 12 cities in point of population. The 
per capita revenue collections of Colora- 
do Springs, which ranks two hundred 
and forty-fifth in population, were only 
a few cents less than those of New York 
City. And Lansing, Mich., which ranks 
one hundred and fifteenth in population, 
collected nine cents more per capita in 
1928 than Newark, N. J., which ranks 
eighteenth. Similarly, Seattle, twentieth 
in population, collected greater per 
capita revenues than Detroit, the fourth 
city, or Boston, the eighth. 

As with cities, so it has been with 
states. Combining accounts from all 
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states, the Census Bureau reports that 
collections of state revenues increased 
from $4.66 per capita in 1915 to $16.29 
in 1928. And the combined indebtedness 
of the states increased from $3.75 per 
capita in 1915 to $13.39 per capita in 
1929—from $386,516,000 in 1915 to 
$1,584,565,000 at the beginning of 1929. 

Meanwhile, expenditures of the Fed- 
eral Government have increased from 
$11.22 per capita in 1915 to $36.20 for 
the fiscal year 1931. 

With these figures in mind, it is not 
difficult to appreciate the profound wis- 
dom of the admonition uttered by Alex- 
ander Hamilton in his celebrated Report 
on Revenues to the First Congress: 

“As the vicissitudes of nations begat 
a perpetual tendency to the accumula- 
tion of debt, there ought to be in every 
government a perpetual, anxious and 
increasing effort to reduce that which 
at any time exists, as fast as shall be 
practicable consistently with integrity 
and good faith.” 


Taxes: $115 per year 


SUMMARIZING the governmental- 
cost increases during the last 25 years, 
we come to the average tax bill for the 
resident of a city of 30,000 or more. He 
contributes, directly or indirectly, more 
than $70 to city government, $16 to 
state and $36 to the federal establish- 
ment, a total of $124 a year. Incidental- 
ly there are county taxes to be added. 
Part of this tax bill is cancelled out by 
federal aid to states and state aid to 
cities and counties but a figure of $115 
per capita is probably not far from the 
actual tax bill today. 

The total cost of government in the 
United States has been computed in 
round numbers at 14 billion dollars a 
year. Compare this amount with some 
of the principal items in the national 
income. The gross farm value of all 
agricultural production in the United 
States in 1929, crops and live stock, is 
reported by the Department of Agri- 
culture as $11,900,000,000. Or we may 
translate the tax bill in terms of indus- 
try. In 1929 the total salaries and wages 
paid to 10,178,000 officers and employ- 
ees in 210,700 manufacturing establish- 
ments reporting to the Census Bureau 
were only $15,200,000,000. 

This figure of 14 billion dollars in- 
cludes, of course, the expenditures from 
special assessments and various bonds 
floated every year by our 250,000 local 
spending bodies. Thus, the total gov- 
ernmental expenditures today represents 
close to 17 per cent of the national in- 
come as of 1928. The falling off of na- 
tional income since 1928, in the face of 


NATION’S BUSINESS for November, 1931 


a continued upward tendency in public 
expenditures, has increased this per- 
centage. 

Students have said that no commu- 
nity ever has been able to maintain it- 
self in a stable condition for long once 
it began spending as much as 20 per 
cent of the community income for gov- 
ernment. These figures measure the 
urgency of the tax problem presented 
in the United States today. 

Thus, an acute aspect of the whole 
problem at the moment is the fact that 
the tax burden is never a flexible charge 
on business. With the exception of cor- 
porate income taxes, the amount is the 
same in times of recession as in active 
years. That is one reason why the bur- 
den of taxes bears doubly heavy on busi- 
ness, industry and agriculture today. 
Moreover, the new doctrine of expand- 
ing public works in slack years tends 
to increase rather than to diminish, tax 
assessments in difficult times. 

Many business men have seen their 
profits reduced by 25 per cent or more 
during the last two years. By careful 
management and planning, some have 
been able to trim the corners to meet 
the situation. Yet the tax bill does not 
come down in proportion. 


Taxes have injured business 


IN MANY instances managers have 
been forced arbitrarily to reduce pay 
rolls to meet taxes. Thousands of re- 
tailers found in the year’s tax bill the 
whole difference between profit and loss 
in 1930. During the last two years, com- 
merce, industry and agriculture have 
been in a period of deflation, but on the 
whole the cost of local government has 
not been deflated. On the contrary, 
questionnaires sent to about 100 ranking 
cities in June, 1931, indicated in the ag- 
gregate a general continuation of the 
tendency toward increased municipal 
expenditures. 

True, some cities have reduced bud- 
gets by one or two per cent under 1928, 
but there are also those which show an 
increase of as much as eight per cent 
in 1931 as compared with 1928. Similar- 
ly, all of the 37 state legislatures which 
met this year approved a larger budget 
for the next fiscal year. 

In a recent treatise on municipal de- 
velopment, Lent D. Upson, director of 
the Detroit Bureau of Government Re- 
search, drives home with great force the 
story of practically every American city 
during the last half-century. 

When Detroit, then in Michigan ter- 
ritory, elected its first mayor in 1824, 
there were established but 23 municipal 
activities. Twenty-five years later there 





were 41 activities. And after another 5 
years of progress, that is, in 1900, 

were 130 functions. But by 1930 ther 
were 306 distinct fields of activity. Thug 
in the 75 years preceding 1900, only 197 
new activities were added to the my. 
nicipal structure; while in the next 3 
years, 176 new functions were added, 


More costly services 


FREE school luncheons, for example 
were instituted in 1900, and nurseries 
in the parks the next year. In 1903, ap 
aquarium and a conservatory were ¢ 
tablished. In 1907, city forestry began; 
in 1908, public-health nursing and school 
nursing; in 1909, free evening lectures 
in 1911, inspection of signs. The next 
five years brought inspection of mater. 
nity hospitals, prenatal nurses, social- 
hygiene nurses, the Children’s Museum, 
and, in 1919, a City Market News Ser. 
vice. An employment bureau was set up 
in 1920, and, in 1924, special assess. 
ments were authorized for shade trees, 
Alley numbering began in 1928. Open. 
air swimming pools were established in 
1929. And, in 1930, came a new munic- 
pal hangar. 

“Obviously,” runs Dr. Upson’s con 
clusion, “there is not tax money enough 
to pay for every service that the public 
wants or that administrators would like 
to supply. At some point, as yet un 
determined, the diversion of private re- 
sources to public purposes must stop. 
Then, if government is to be other than 
a hit-or-miss affair, that money e- 
tracted by taxation must be intelligent- 
ly distributed. .. .” 

Attacking the problem of loo 


management in public finance with vigor 


and determination, citizens’ organiza 
tions in every section of the country 
have realized encouraging advances and 
reforms during the last five yeals 
Through such organizations, the tat 
payers’ protest against the increasing 
burden of local taxation is at last be 
coming articulate. 

It has been estimated that, for the 
country as a whole, about 60 per cet 
of the citizen’s total tax bill is deter 
mined locally, that is, within the city 
or county where he lives. In some itt 
stances the locally determinable taxé 
run as high as 70 or 80 per cent. That 
is why local bodies have achieved bet 
results in efforts to establish sound sys 
tems of fiscal control in public affaits 
In many cases such work has been a 
complished under the leadership of th 
local chamber of commerce. In Chatté 
nooga, Indianapolis, Kansas Cif 
Kans., Greenwich, Conn., Massillot 
Ohio and New Albany and Ft. Waytt 
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Ind., notable results have been achieved 
along the line of businesslike fiscal ad- 
ministration under the leadership of the 
local chambers. These are but a few of 
the more than 600 communities whose 
commercial and trade organizations al- 
ready have come to grips with the press- 
ing problem of local taxation. 

Another approach to the local prob- 
lem is illustrated by the experience of 
the Buffalo Municipal Research Bureau, 
which several years ago achieved adop- 
tion of a scientific city budget and audit 
control system. 

A strictly nonpartisan organization 
from the outset, it began, in June, 1927, 
by focusing the attention of voters upon 
the accounting methods of the City Hall. 
One of its most compelling publications 
was a detailed study of Buffalo’s ex- 
penditures during the previous 20 years. 
In the period under survey, population 
had increased 38 per cent, but municipal 
expenditures had increased 370 per cent. 

Through pamphlets touching various 
problems, the Bureau still focuses atten- 
tion from time to time upon specific 
weaknesses of municipal administration. 
It has enlisted more than 200 commun- 
ity organizations actively in the cause 
of efficient local government. Similar or- 
ganizations have done effective work in 
Detroit, Cleveland, Baltimore, Des 
Moines, Los Angeles, and a score of 
other cities. 


Few satisfactory budgets 


PRESSURE for modernization of pub- 
lic-accounting systems has been increas- 
ing steadily for 20 years and, during the 
last decade, the movement has gained 
headway at an accelerated pace. But 
competent students estimate that today 
less than one-fifth of our municipal ex- 
penditures are under efficient systems of 
budget or audit control and that less 
than a dozen states administer their 
finances in a businesslike manner. The 
National Institute of Public Adminis- 
tration examined 37 state budgets pre- 
sented in the legislatures in 1931. Only 
eight were satisfactory from an account- 
ing standpoint. Tens of millions in ap- 
propriations were authorized under such 
nebulous legal designations as “general 
administrative expenses,” or “‘legisla- 
tive expenses and incidentals.” 

Three years ago an auditing firm was 
called in by a civic association to exam- 
ine the books of a municipality which 
then had an annual budget of 30 million 
dollars. The final report of the auditor 
set forth among other things, these 
facts: One Ford coupe, and one Essex 
coach had been charged to “street clean- 
ing.” Another coupe had been charged 


to “cleaning sewers,”’ and still another to 
“water-front lands.” A Cadillacsedan had 
been charged to “machinery and tools— 
parks,” and a Chrysler touring car, to 
“forestry—parks.” Altogether 13 new 
automobiles had been added tothe munic- 
ipal equipment in the course of the year. 

“It is not contended that the pur- 
chase price of these cars was an im- 
proper charge against the several uses,” 
the auditor reported, “but merely that 
the budget did not clearly propose the 
purchase of these cars as a part of the 
program of the year, and that, after the 
purchases were made, the accounts did 
not clearly disclose the facts. The same 
criticism applies to many other pur- 
chases of equipment of various descrip- 
tions.” 

This audit also revealed that in the 
various city departments there were 
“about 250 separate accounts relating to 
such expenditures as postage, telegraph, 
telephone, printing, advertising and of- 
fice supplies.” Because these items were 
so variously combined in the different 
departniental records the auditors found 
it “impossible to determine without 
laborious analysis” how much the city 
actually spent annually for any one ac- 
count. 

“Viewed from this standpoint, the 
effort and expense of accounting for 
these items is wasted, and intelligent 
budget construction and criticism are 
impossible.” 

Substantial progress toward sound 
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budgeting is reported by many city, 
state and county governments, but even 
the progress of the last five years gives 
little ground for hope that prudent fiscal 
management will become the general 
rule before mounting expenditures over- 
whelm tax resources. In many cities and 
states not even a beginning has been 
made in the direction of sound fiscal 
administration. 


Counties are expensive luxuries 


ONE of the most wasteful items of 
local government today, most students 
agree, is the county organization which 
in many cases functions alongside the 
elaborate city machinery. Savings have 
been realized by county-city consolida- 
tion in a number of cities. But in other 
great centers the archaic county unit 
still is maintained. Within the corporate 
limits of Chicago 114 local administra- 
tive units are functioning for city, coun- 
ty, state, park boards, sanitary districts 
and village or township boards. 

Good results of a county consolida- 
tion are found in Tennessee, where, 
the State Tax Commission recently re- 
ported, county government costs 19 
times more than state administration. 
A plan under consideration there con- 
templates the reduction of counties from 
95 to 50. New York and North Caro- 
lina also have been giving this method 
studious consideration during the last 

(Continued on page 112) 








Detroit, in 1824, set up 23 municipal activities. By 1849 the 
number had mounted to 41, by 1900 to 130, and by 1930 to 306 
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No Business Can Escape Change 


A NEW type of high-intensity, incandescent lamp eliminates 
three-fourths of the heat usually given off, with negligible 
loss of light... . 

e 


ANOTHER new lamp, filamentless, is said to be 600 times 
more efficient than ordinary lamps in consumption of elec- 
trical energy. Estimates put possible saving in the national 
lighting bill at 50 million dollars yearly... . 


FILAMENTLESS and inexpensive vacuum tubes are now 
being made for radios, promising to reduce their cost... . 


A PHONOGRAPH record has been developed on which an 
entire symphony may be recorded and which plays for 15 
minutes. .. . 


A MUSICIAN has patented a violin bow strung with a syn- 
thetic fiber, more durable, less expensive than horsehair. . . . 


A NEW type of insulation, utilizing aluminum foil, is being 
developed here following successes abroad. It’s said to be 
fire and vermin proof, resistant to industrial fumes and va- 
pors, and light in weight... . 


SPECIALLY designed cinder concrete tiles, bound by re- 
enforced concrete, are used in a new type of soundproof, 
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COURTESY WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC AND MFG. Co. 
Now comes a machine that sorts tickets, checks, 
bills or other records at high speed, automati- 
cally placing them in any of 100 classifications 
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* ONE of the ways out of depression lies in the 
offering of new or improved goods and ser. 
vices which are based on sound conceptions 
of public wants and needs. He who can stir 
new desires, or better serve existing needs, 
will always have his positive reward in profits 


fireproof floor. Wood floor, plaster ceiling can be directly 
applied. .. . 


A RECENTLY patented steel nail permits attaching wood 
flooring and sleepers directly to battledeck steel floors, here- 
tofore usually surfaced with cork or tile. . . . 


RESISTANCE to high temperature, strength, high insulat- 
ing properties are claimed for a new insulating firebrick. It 
needs no firebrick shell when used in furnaces... . 


A NEW device locks windows shut or part-way open, pre- 
vents further opening, but allows closing of windows from 
outside... . 


TODAY ’S schoolboys may do sums on new metal black- 
boards, made by fusing vitreous porcelain enamel! on iron, 
then deglazing the enamel... . 


SOYBEAN oil is being tried as a substitute for linseed oil 
in paint, with apparently satisfactory results. . . . 


A NEW kind of “sausage” is being made of kippered salmon 
and sablefish, encased in cellulose. .. . 


A NEW automatic counter and controller signals completion 
of any predetermined count, throws a switch to stop a ma 
chine or to perform other necessary operations, and repeats 
the cycle indefinitely... . 


A NEW poison, called retenone, fatal to insects, harmless 
to humans and warm-blooded animals, has been dit 


covered. ... 
PauL H. Hayward 


Epitor’s Note—Material for this department is gathered from 
industrial and scientific publications, announcements from indi 
ual industries, bulletins from research institutions and from p& 
sonal interviews. Further information upon any of the subjec® 
mentioned will be furnished readers upon request. 
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The Railroads Go Aiir-Minded 


By LAWRENCE G. KING 


THE conclusions Mr. King draws in 
this article are based on data gathered 
in a study of airway operation for rail- 
road purposes. He predicts an impor- 
tant change in the transportation picture 


of the near future 


HE American people are going to 

fly. Each year they do so in con- 
stantly increasing numbers. 

For several years to come they will 

fly as they do today, in transport 

planes, for the rather obvious reason that 

the so-called “fool-proof airplane” is as yet 

some years in the future. Until we have ac- 

complished more toward eliminating the 

“fool motorist” it is too early to anticipate 

the general use of private aircraft. It is, 

therefore, reasonable to expect that for the 

next decade commercial planes will carry 
the great majority of air travelers. 

In 1930 the commercial airways flew more 
than three million miles a month, yet the 
airplane today is not an important factor 
in the diversion of either passenger or express traffic from 
the railroads. Unless all signs fail it will not become one 
because the railroads will not allow it to do so. 

A large part of the loss of railway revenue is traceable 
to the competition of the commercial motor vehicle which 
the railroads permitted to become firmly entrenched in the 
transportation system before taking any counter action. 
With that fresh in their minds, railroad executives are tak- 
ing a lively and friendly interest in the potentialities of the 
airplane. 

Backed by decades of experience in operations, traffic and 
rates, the railroads are carefully studying the commercial 
airways which have been in operation long enough to prove 
conclusively that air transportation has many advantages 
and also certain distinct handicaps. Except in rough weath- 
€, no other vehicle offers the speed and comfort of the 
first-class airplane, particularly in the very cold and ex- 
tremely hot seasons. Neither of these advantages enables 
the plane to compete successfully with the railroads which 
operate regardless of weather on a regularity of schedule 
that is one of man’s notable achievements. Bad weather and 
fog are still the undefeated foes of aircraft. Years may pass 
before they are conquered. However, should it become me- 
chanically possible tomorrow to fly passenger planes through 





ali weathers, few travelers 
of this generation would 
avail themselves of the op- 
portunity because of a 
wholesome inborn ‘respect 
for the forces of nature. 
Incidentally the physical 
discomfort of flying 
through rough weather is 
enough to deter many who 
otherwise prefer air travel. 

So long as. weather 
causes the cancellation of 
some six per cent of sched- 
uled flights and either de- 
lays or threatens tc cancel 
another five per cent, the 
general public will favor 
the railroad with its lower 
speed but certainty of 
schedule. 

Until recently railway 
men rarely mentioned the 
airplane in connection with 
their own operations, but 
now they regard it as a 
vehicle whose possibilities 
they cannot afford to over- 
look. This awakening of interest is due mainly to three causes 
which have been developing simultaneously. They are the 
remarkable progress in aeronautical engineering; a changing 
governmental attitude toward mail subsidies; and the real- 
ization that, under railroad management, air travel can be 
made self-sustaining and profitable. 


COURTESY CURTIS-WRIGHT FLYING SERVICE 
For several years people will do most of 
their flying in big transport planes 


Airplane efficiency has increased 


PERHAPS the most potent factor in attracting the favorable 
attention of railway executives was the development of more 
efficient transport planes in the past year. Since the stock 
market crash of 1929 the all around efficiency of transport 
planes has been increased fully 25 per cent. Translated into 
practical terms this improvement means that the actual fly- 
ing cost, which includes all items incidental to flying such 
as fuel, pilots’ pay, depreciation and insurance, has been re- 
duced by 25 cents on each dollar. 

This remarkable improvement in airplane efficiency may 
be said to be the direct result of the market crash. Though 
the aeronautical industry suffered from the consequent de- 
pression, the real art of flying continued to advance, and, 
possibly, was actually accelerated. The wild orgy of promo- 
tion that had seized aviation was brought to a sudden halt, 
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and likewise the scramble of manufacturers getting into 
quantity production of planes that were technically obsolete 
was stopped. The industry was brought to a sharp realiza- 
tion that more economical aircraft must be produced. En- 
gineering skill, released from problems of production and 
working under the pressure of uncontrollable circumstance, 
found time to experiment and modernize the airplane. 
Redesigning increased lift and reduced air resistance there- 
by increasing both speed and performance. Better metals 
and alloys gave greater strength with less weight and de- 
preciation. Motors and instruments were refined and im- 
proved. Noise and vibration, so fatiguing on long flights, 
were reduced and cabins made more comfortable and luxuri- 
ous by better heating and ventilating methods. The result 
of all this is the 1931 trimotor transport plane which will 
carry a crew of two, 14 passengers with hand baggage and 
600 pounds of express or mail, 717 miles from New York to 
Chicago in six hours flying time at a flying cost of slightly 
less than 35 cents a mile, or two and one-half cents per 
passenger mile. Whatever is received from the 600 pound 
cargo reduces the cost per passenger by exactly one-four- 
teenth of that amount. In 1929 it cost one of the best mail 
operators $0.3567 a mile to fly single motored mail planes. 


Federal aid is helping aviation 


METALLURGY and science promise still greater advances 
in the future. A new alloy now in the laboratory stages com- 
bines the strength and most of the other qualities of steel 
with a lightness almost equal to aluminum. In commercial 
production this alloy would increase the efficiency of the 
most modern plane by another 25 per cent at least. 

The great system of commercial airways over which sched- 
uled planes flew almost 37 million miles in 1930 was made 
possible by federal aid in the form of mail contracts, erection 
and maintenance of visual and radio beacons, weather ser- 
vice and military contracts. The latter were indirect con- 
tributions to civil aeronautics since they enabled manufac- 
turers to maintain large production schedules with lower 
sales prices. The Department of Commerce surveyed and 
established airways with lights, emergency landing fields, 
radio beacons and a coordinated weather service for the use 
of all planes flying the airways. The greatest contribution 
toward the advancement of civil aviation was the postal 
contract for the transportation of air mails. 

The Department of Commerce is the highest authority 
on such matters and the following excerpts from its report 
for 1930 demonstrate the vast amount of flying done, the 
relative importance of the postal subsidy, and, by analysis, 
some approximate costs and the reasons for them. 
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The Consolidated Commodore carries 
22 passengers plus mail and baggage 


COURTESY consouoares Amen 
The Commodore’s luxurious interior offers all 


the comforts that American travelers demand 


Scheduled (Civil) Airways for 1930 


Number of planes in use and in reserve (esti- 


WORMED. on oa os tas Mi it nti G2 a, AE 600 
Mail carried by contractors, pounds......... 8,513,675 
Miles flown; 

Nese Nes loti Caos eee eee eee 19,904,185 
PME: 24s iors 5 Slaw soa oe been 36,945,203 
Revenue; 

To mail contractors .... vgn ae $20,015,969. 

Passenger and express $ 5,761,151.0 

I eet itis, oo ics: ’ ; $25,777,120 
Express and freight carried, pounds......... 2,869,255 


Passengers carried ......... ; 417,505 

Passenger fare, average per mile.............. I 

By dividing the $20,015,969 paid by the Post Office De 
partment by the number of pounds of mail carried, 8,5l 
675, and by the number of miles flown, 19,904,185, the a 
of the air mail for 1930 is found to be $2.35 per pound ai 
$1.005 per mile. In 1929 the same costs were $2.19 and $8 
respectively. 

















Passenger traffic is increasing 


THESE postal contracts have built up a system of mm 
lines between the principal cities. Over these lines past 
gers may book reservations on mail planes flying an ave@® 


in each direction. In these days when even gove 
practice little economies the opinion is growing that 
air-mail contract in its present form has almost f 
its mission. 

Aviation experts and political observers believe that th 
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Post Office Department will adopt a policy of putting mail 
on frequent passenger planes instead of encouraging passen- 
gers to ride infrequent mail planes. Since the flying cost 
of modern trimotored equipment is practically the same as 
the flying cost of the old 1929 mail planes, that is, 35 cents a 
mile, and the total 1929 cost per mile of mail operation on 
one of the best managed lines was $0.8145, it seems that the 
present cost per mile of passenger operations should not 
exceed the 1929 mail cost 

It is the stated policy of the Post Office Department to 
encourage the development of air passenger services which 
experience has proven can succeed only on the basis of fre- 
quent schedules. Therefore, the next logical step for the 
Department appears to be the change of policy predicted, 
with a corresponding reduction in the rate per mile as pas- 
senger traffic increases to something like one-third or one- 
fourth of the 1930 rate per mile. Such a probability has a 
direct bearing on the attitude of railroad men toward air- 
plane operation. 

The policy of fast service on regular schedules at reasona- 
ble rates has built up a vast network of railways which are 
the veins and arteries of the nation. For many years to come 
they will be. Their executives are expert in reducing cost, 
developing traffic, and operating efficiently. To them the air- 
plane is suddenly becoming a vehicle of fascinating possi- 
bilities. 

Many of the outstanding railroad men of today believe 
that, under railroad management, the airplane will be the 
means of winning back a generous portion of the passenger 
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and light express traffic lost to the commercial motor ve- 
hicle, and that the railroads will be able to operate planes 
at a lower cost per mile than any airway company. 


Railways may help planes 


IN ADDITION to the weather, overhead expense and de- 
preciation are the major problems inherent to air transport 
operations. The weather difficulty can be overcome, they be- 
lieve, by the simple expedient of hauling passengers by rail 
when flights are cancelled and by transferring passengers to 
the next fast train at whichever regular or emergency landing 
field a flight may be interrupted. Such a plan will enable 
the public to have the quickest possible transportation be- 
tween given points, and will eliminate the greatest drawback 
of commercial flying today, the risk of an incompleted 
journey. 

According to data submitted to the last Congress by a 
leading air transport company, the three heaviest overhead 
items are traffic-department costs, administrative charges 
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COURTESY BOSTON & MAINE RAILROAD 


Passengers boarding a plane of the Boston-Maine Airways, Inc., the first air passenger service to 
be wholly sponsored by a railroad. Above, the new interior of the Curtiss Condor transport 
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and depreciation. Five cents a mile was the lowest traffic 
cost given. Others range to more than eight cents. One of 
the oldest companies showed an administrative cost of slight- 
ly more than seven cents a mile and some others exceeded 
that by considerable margins. Depreciation varies with the 
type of plane and number of hours of flight each day. 

Some airways with sizable traffic departments of their 
own have as many as 30 per cent of their tickets sold through 
railroad ticket offices. Railroad authorities believe that, under 
rail management, at least 80 per cent of the traffic costs can 
be eliminated by turning that work over to the railroad 
traffic departments. Practically all of the administrative 
and executive salaries can be wiped out by distributing their 
duties among the various rail officials whose present duties 
are similar, with the exception of the air operations manager 
who would become an assistant to the operations manager 
of the railroad. By such methods approximately 11 cents a 
mile could be eliminated from the total cost of air transport 
operations. 


Planes are on the ground too much 


AS FOR depreciation and obsolescence, they are continuing 
factors affecting everything made by the hand of man. Since 
a plane earns revenue only when it is flying, these items 
are chargeable only to actual flying time. Hence it is just as 
important to keep airplanes in the air as it is to keep cars 
moving along the rails. One of the country’s outstanding 
aviation experts says that, to begin to yield a profit, the 
modern airplane must be operated an. average of five hours 
a day and each additional hour reduces the total cost by 
two to three cents a mile. He adds, “there is no mechanical 
reason why they cannot be flown 15 hours daily.” 











COURTESY AUTOGIRO COMPANY 


The advance in aeronautical design is evident in these 


photos of the Autogiro of 1928 (below) with today’s model 
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Yet railroad. men, in glancing over the Department g 
Commerce report for 1930, find that the airways attaine 
no such average. The average cruising speed of planes ip 
1930 was about 100 miles an hour. Therefore, some 369, 45) 
hours were required to fly the grand total of 36,9459 
miles that year, or about 616 flying hours for each of the 
600 planes in service or reserve on the scheduled airways 
Since there are usually 347 flying days in a year each plane 
flew a daily average of something like 106 minutes. Assym. 
ing that there is the highly improbable error of 15 per cent 
in the Department’s estimates, the daily flying time would 
not then exceed two hours daily per plane. Either obgo. 
lescence or depreciation, or both, would be prohibitively high 
on the commercial operation of such planes without govem. 
mental aid. 

The experience of the past three years has shown that the 
nearer air fares approach the rail plus Pullman rate and 
the more frequent the air schedules, the more passengers 
ride. Much of the advantage of air travel is lost to the public 
if there are but one or two planes daily; therefore, there must 
be frequent schedules in addition to low fares. 

Rail executives believe that the airplane is properly a sup. 
plement and a complement to train service, 

Under one management with its consequent reduction in 
air operation costs it will be possible to offer a coordinated 
rail and air service at rail fares, Passenger revenues, plus 
an increasing income from air express now under care. 
ful study, and mails hauled at nominal cost to the Goy- 
ernment, will rapidly develop into a profitable addition to 
the existing rail systems. As better and more efficient planes 
develop, both operating costs and depreciation charges will 
decrease further, thereby increasing the margin of profit per 
mile. In the next few years tens of thousands of passengers 

‘will fly where thousands are flying to- 
day, assuring the advantages of mass 
transportation at small margins of 
profit to the railroads, 

If the ideas now evolving in the 
minds of prominent railroad men are 
put into practice the near future will 
see a low rate air express service, inter- 
changeable rail and air tickets, hourly 
service between all large cities, all special 
delivery mai] by air, and, what is more 
important to the taxpayer, something 
between 65 and 100 million miles of ait 
mai] for the same 20 million dollars that 
now buys but 20 million miles, 
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A Plan That Made a State a Team 


By H. E.O. WHITMAN 


Manager of Research, Arizona Industrial Congress 


ARIZONA remembers 1921 as a time 


when conditions were more serious than 


R ten years I have been 
connected with what might 
be termed an American 
experiment in “economic 
planning” of the sort of 

which we have heard so much of 
late. As organizations go ours is 
very small and very simple; its 
budget is only $30,000 a year 
and the state it covers, though 
fifth largest in the Union, has 
only 430,000 people. But, so far 
as we know, it was the first set up for 
no purpose except to try to coordinate 
industry and development on a state- 
wide scale. 

Actually it was not started as a 
“plan” at all, but as an endeavor to do 
something for ourselves by concerted 
action. Not until Mr. Hoover, then Sec- 
retary of Commerce, was kind enough 
to term the basic idea “‘a unique plan 
that represents a distinct contribution to 
cooperative effort in solving our eco- 
nomic problems,” and business men in 
other states began to inquire about what 
we were doing did we begin to think of 
it as an Arizona Plan. 

It was, quite frankly, an Arizona 
Plan. That is to say, it was of, by and 
for the producing and commercial in- 
terests of Arizona. Yet it has demon- 
strated, I think, that there is room for 
a good deal more cohesion than exists 
in most phases of our national life. 

If we seemed unable, as a people, to 
remember the years 1920 and 1921 as 
late as 1928 and 1929, we recall them 
more seriously in 1931. In Arizona we 
are glad to be able to recall them as a 
depression worse than this. The aimless 
agitation that accompanies recessions 
took, in our case then, a tendency for 
everybody to blame his own troubles on 
everybody else. 

Among the citizens of Phoenix who 
had to listen to all the bitterness and 
wild Proposals of 1921 was a consulting 
mining engineer named P. G. Spilsbury. 
As happens to consulting engineers in 
such periods, he had ample time to pon- 





they are today. Since 1921, diverse in- 
dustries there have learned that they have 
much in common; that they can advance 
best by helping each other—that is, by 
taking part in the Arizona Plan 


der the peculiarities of human nature. 
So much misunderstanding between dif- 
ferent groups, so much talking and 
working at cross-purposes, appeared 
woefully unnecessary. He suggested to 
some local organizations and business 
men that a state-wide industrial confer- 
ence be held to consider affairs in gen- 
eral and determine what, if anything, 
could be done about them. 


Leaders worked out problems 


THE suggestion met a favorable re- 
sponse. A number of the state’s indus- 
trial leaders, including such nationally 
known mining executives as Dr. L. D. 
Ricketts, Robert E. Tally and the late 
Gen. John C. Greenway, were consulted, 
and the proposal was submitted to Sec- 
retary of Commerce Hoover, who en- 
dorsed it. 

So in December, 1921, some 300 
leaders from all industries, branches of 
business, sections and organizations of 
the state met in a State Industrial Con- 
ference in which they told one another 
their opinions of the world at large and 
Arizona in particular, precisely where 
their respective interests stood, and why, 
and what could or could not be reason- 
ably attempted. 

These diverse interests found they had 
many things in common. Although most 
of the state’s commodity production, 
such as copper, cotton, cattle, wool and 
lambs, must seek distant markets at 
world prices, they found that there was 
much they might do to help each other. 


As a result, a permanent organ- 
ization was formed to serve as a 
central clearing house through 
which closer contacts could be 
maintained and cooperative ef- 
fort initiated whenever feasible. 
The name Arizona Industrial 
Congress was chosen—the word 
industry is used as applying to 
all essential enterprise, including 
agriculture, transportation, and 
so on—a constitution drafted, 
Spilsbury made president, and the 
“Arizona Plan” was under way with a 
roving commission to work itself out as 
best it could. 

The Congress was then, and still is, 
merely a clearing house. Even a state so 
young as Arizona already had a plethora 
of organizations. Every industry and 
profession of consequence had its own 
association, every community its cham- 
ber of commerce. There were luncheon 
clubs, women’s clubs and hosts of others 
through which the individual citizen 
could be reached. These organizations 
made up the membership of the Con- 
gress; their presidents were its directors, 
selected by member organizations them- 
selves under six general divisions. 

These six divisions—agriculture, 
business and finance, live stock, mining, 
professions, public utilities—were to 
share operating expense equally. There 
was to be no promiscuous money-raising 
nor duplication of activity; if anything 
was to be accomplished, they would 
have to do it for themselves by indus- 
tries or sections, through their own 
bodies. The function of the Congress 
was to keep them headed in the same 
direction and pulling together. 


A plan of cooperation 


CONSIDERING the simplicity of that 
beginning, it was astonishing how much 
cooperation the new agency received, or 
rather, how much interest the different 
groups took in each other’s problems. 
Mining men and farmers, cattlemen and 
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bankers, manufacturers and distribu- 
tors, teachers and lawyers, discovered 
that neighbors should be friends; that 
directly or indirectly each had a stake 
in what happened to the others. Mining 
companies that sold every pound of 
metal in the East were interested in the 
development of agriculture and business 
because the only way their tremendous 
proportion of taxes could be reduced 
was by building up other forms of tax- 
able wealth. 

Farmers and business men were in- 
terested in the mines because, aside 
from the taxes the mineral industry 
paid, mining districts constituted some 
of the state’s principal markets. Groups 
that had been almost hereditary enemies 
found that they should be allies. 

There were no economists in the few 
of us gathered to form a staff with Spils- 
bury as chief, and neither were there 
any high pressure organizational pro- 
moters. Our engineer president had 23 
hard-headed business men directors to 
pass on any theories he might evolve 
but he advanced only one. It was that 
we Arizonans must help ourselves, and 
that we could help ourselves most effec- 
tively by helping each other when we 
could, because anything that benefited 
one industry, one section, one group 
eventually would benefit all somehow or 
other. Given time and money, no doubt 
we could have drawn up as elaborate a 
plan as any Utopia might require, but 
“trouble shooting” in the present seemed 
vastly more practical. Utopia, our 
leaders reasoned, would take care 
of itself if we did the same. 


Aiding purchasing power 


ARIZONA’S most urgent prob- 
lem was the then, as now, uni- 
versal one—bolstering purchasing- 
power by restoring earning-power. 
As Spilsbury and our directors 
saw it, this involved first bringing 
some degree of stability to exist- 
ing industry and business; then, 
in the longer view, clearing the 
way for new development so that 
it might come gradually and sol- 
idly. Admittedly there was little 
that could be done for our largest 
industries such as copper and cot- 
ton. There were, however, hun- 
dreds of smal! businesses and in- 
dustries whose adjustment would 
affect large numbers of people in 
the aggregate. 

Having sold the idea of co- 
operation between industries and 
sections, the Industrial Congress 
sold the application of that idea 
in terms of the human element. 


NATION’S 


The prosperity of any area, we pointed 
out, is merely the sum total of the pros- 
perity of its individual residents, the 
family unit. The primary aim of indus- 
try and business should be the welfare 
of the family unit. When we talked of 
an interchange of help for eventual 
profit to all concerned, we talked in 
terms of human beings. 

Theoretically we reached the family 
unit through organizations. In practice, 
since many groups were unorganized, 
our “trouble shooting’ took the form of 
unending series of detail. Unusual in an 
engineer, Spilsbury was a salesman, too. 
He convinced wholesale dealers that it 
was to their future interest to give pro- 
ducers a lift in marketing their products. 
He showed retailers that they were de- 
pendent on local consuming-power, and 
could help themselves by helping local 
industries and labor when they could. 
He showed women’s clubs that women, 
as the purchasing agents of the homes, 
had an economic power that reacted on 
their family fortunes. Our quickest asset 
in increasing earning-power, we pro- 
claimed, was to use our existing pur- 
chasing-power to help ourselves as much 
as possible. 

It was inevitable, of course, that a 
“Trade at Home—Use Arizona Prod- 
ucts—Buy in Arizona’ movement 
should follow, and that it should be 
taken up by organizations, newspapers 
and communities. We tried to keep the 
movement sane. Certainly, we said, we 





For ten years Mr. Whitman has watched 
Arizona’s experiment in “economic planning” 
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who make our living in Arizona owe it 
to ourselves to give a reasonable pref. 
erence to firms employing local people 
and paying local taxes, but only when it 
is justified. Such items as quality, price 
and service must deserve our preference, 
too, or reciprocity has no point. Oyr 
reasoning carried no attempt to discoyr. 
age competition or impose barriers to 
trade, but only to give the state a unity, 
To a large extent it succeeded. 


Buying at home helped 


ARIZONA, remember, was, and is, a 
comparatively isolated state, its produc. 
ing industries comparatively new, much 
of its population new and drawn from 
everywhere. Many of our people, we 
discovered, had no idea as to what we 
produced; many of our larger industrial 
concerns had never had occasion to as- 
certain that they could easily arrange to 
draw from local jobbers’ stocks supplies 
which they were buying at distant points 
and warehousing themselves. 

Our program proved its educational 
value in periodic sales and purchasing 
reports that reached our office. At least 
it gave us opportunity to tell our pro- 
ducers and business men that they could 
not expect help from anyone unless they 
merited it. 

In reality, this was the movement's 
most sound result, for no one who 
studied Arizona in 1921 and again in 
1930 could deny that standards of busi- 
ness and production had im 
proved. The Industrial Congress 
brought producers and distribu- 
tors into conference, had dealers 
take the trouble to show producers 
exactly what they must do to get 
the business. We held annual con- 
ferences of manufacturers, jobbers 
and purchasing agents so that 
sellers could learn buyers’ require- 
ments at first hand. We brought 
together executives instead of em- 
ployees and they found a multi- 
tude of conditions and prospects 
that routine sales effort could not 
have revealed. We established con- 
tacts for handling everything from 
a local potato crop to the output of 
small factories. When one specific 
industry or business had a prob 
lem, we called in the other side 
If they could work it out, well and 
good; if not, there was a reason t0 
be remembered next time. If the 
man with the problem were only 
a small, harassed farmer, we tried 
as hard. 

The amazing thing to us was net 
how many demands were made 
upon us as this work developed, 
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but in how many cases tangible coopera- 
tion could be obtained. When farmers 
doubled their wheat acreage one year 
and flour mills saw no way of using the 
full crop—freight rates prohibited ex- 
porting the surplus—wholesale grocers 
and chain stores found a way to increase 
their orders. When an isolated farm 
community suddenly lost its usual mar- 
ket for hay, railroads voluntarily ob- 
tained official sanction for an 
emergency rate to move the hay 
elsewhere. The Industrial Con- 

was a sort of telephone 
switchboard. Calls came in and 
were put through to their logical 
destination; sometimes the con- 
nection was completed, sometimes 
not. But the switchboard was 
there. 


Industrial planning 


ALL THIS was the “trouble shoot- 
ing” side, and enabled us to take 
advantage of the upward trend in 
conditions everywhere. After the 
first few years, as the state re- 
sumed its interrupted develop- 
ment, the “planning” function be- 
came more used. New enterprises 
came to us for advice and help; 
existing industries asked counsel 
in expansion. Creameries, meat 
packing plants and similar estab- 
lishments had learned that com- 
petition could be met only by 
equality in price, superiority in 
quality and service, and were tak- 
ing this path to help themselves. 
Groups of farmers organized to 
similar effect. When men with capital 
came to us with propositions we aided 
them with market surveys and placed 
the cards before their prospective cus- 
tomers. Several times, when an espe- 
cially favorable opportunity presented, 
we went out ourselves and interested 
capital in undertakings; just as often we 
discouraged optimists from entering 
hopeless fields. When promoters ap- 
peared with doubtful schemes we did 
our best to head them off and usually 
succeeded when we were called upon in 
time. 

Still, our most effective work, I think, 
was in larger, more many-sided prob- 
lems in which no one agency can take 
credit, as any advisory body is likely to 
find the case. We sat in on negotiations 

ween mining companies and water 
users’ associations that resulted in con- 
tracts which made possible the financing 
and construction of several power dams. 
We helped to lay the foundation for 

investigations that settled, by 
adjudication, water rights between two 
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large irrigation districts that otherwise 
would have gone into long and expensive 
litigation. We helped coordinate the 
national advertising being done by sev- 
eral resort cities and by railroads, which 
gave the state the equivalent of an ex- 
tensive state campaign without added 
expense. We linked automobile associa- 
tions and chambers of commerce in a 
“See Arizona” movement to advertise 





P. G. Spilsbury, president of the 
Arizona Industrial Congress 


summer resort possibilities. This has 
given further impetus to rapid tourist 
development. 

The Industrial Congress, literally, did 
a bit of anything and everything. Eco- 
nomic problems, we kept emphasizing, 
are business problems; if the affected 
business men and producers can’t solve 
them, no one can. Relief must come 
from within; it cannot come from gov- 
ernments or legislation. We found, nat- 
urally, that the best organized indus- 
tries needed the least help; we found 
also that the larger, best organized in- 
dustries were the most willing to help 
others. Mines, railroads, lumber com- 
panies, utility companies and like cor- 
porations gave the most active support 
to local business and small industry and 
on occasion went much farther. 

When the Farm Bureau Federation 
decided commodity marketing offered 
the only solution for handling staple 
crops after the debacle of 1921, mining 
companies underwrote the loans that 
financed organizational campaigns and 
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a number of new organizations. When 
several districts were holding “mine re- 
vival” meetings to stimulate interest in 
more diversified mining development, 
including non-metallic minerals, copper 
companies opened their laboratories and 
technical staffs to prospectors and small 
operators who could not afford research 
facilities. Later, when bollworms in- 
fested cotton a score of corporations 
signed notes for half a million 
dollars to guarantee payment of 
the state’s share of the cost of 
necessary non-cotton-zone com- 
pensation until official action 
could be obtained. 


Not without opposition 


I WOULD not infer, however, 
that this self-developing idea did 
not have opposition. Whenever 
you form a business organization 
you have among its interests a 
lively concern for economy in gov- 
ernment, and whenever you have 
an organization that is interested 
in government you are likely to 
have the distrust of your polit- 
ically-minded brethren. One of the 
initial decisions of the Industrial 
Congress was that it must avoid 
any form of partisan activity and 
that, as a clearing house, it should 
leave actual effort in tax matters 
to its component independent 
groups. In our early innocence, 
nevertheless, we saw no harm in 
submitting a number of constitu- 
tional amendments designed to 
promote efficiency in public office, 
throw some safeguards about the bond 
issuing capacity of counties and muni- 
cipalities, and make less indiscriminate 
the use of the initiative and referendum. 
But issues were few that year and our 
amendments were gleefully seized upon 
—and thoroughly defeated. 

Somehow or other the defeat did not 
prove a blow, and it proved to be good 
experience. Although we have since en- 
dorsed or opposed many pieces of legis- 
lation, we have left their introduction 
and support to those in whose chosen 
field they come. Nor have we ever had 
the slightest difficulty, regardless of ad- 
ministration, in working with city, 
county, state or federal officials. 

For years the Industrial Congress has 
acted as an agent of the Department of 
Agriculture in financial administration 
of federal fruit and vegetable inspection 
service we obtained for lettuce and 
melon shippers and growers—a service, 
by the way, that aided materially in 
building up these industries until they 
(Continued on page 120) 
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TRADE BODIES 


To stabilize production and con- 
sumption in this country, Gerard 
Swope, president of the General 
Electric Company, proposes that 
each one of our industries organ- 
ize a national trade association 






FINANCIER 
Phillip R. Clarke has been chosen 
to head the new Central Republic 
Co., of Chicago, the investment affil- 
iate of the Central Republic Bank 
and Trust Co., organized through 
a merger of two Chicago banks 





a 
AIR MERGER 


When Boeirg, Varney, N.A.T., 
and P.A.T. air lines merged, they 
chose P. G. Johnson of Seattle 
president. The new United Air 
Lines is world’s largest operator, 
with 12 million air miles yearly 
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Here 


THEIR NAMES 
MADE NEWS 


* 





SHARES 


Charles S. Mott, one of the vice- 
presidents of General Motors, owns 
a few shares in the company. To be 
exact, 649,518. While he holds the 
largest block, his total is but 1/2 
per cent of the shares outstanding 





MORE OIL 
It took the Vacuum Oil Company 
and Standard of New York a long 
time to complete their merger, but 
now it is a fact. Charles H. Arnott 
of New York heads the new com- 
pany, known as Socony-Vacuum 


are their faces 


ADVERTISING 


Education of the public will play 
a large part in ending the present 
depression, the Advertising Federa- 
tion believes. To lead it for another 
year that group named Gilbert T, 
Hodges, of the N. Y. Sun board 


NINTH TERM 


Again the American Automobile 
Association has called on Thomas 
P. Henry of Detroit to assume the 
presidency. In his ninth term, he is 
still fighting to equalize taxation 
which now burdens the motorist 





HEADS HAHN 


Paul Quattlander is named pres 
ident of Hahn Department Stores. 
When Lew Hahn became chairman 
of the board recently, he was thus 
succeeded by a man who was trained 
under him as operating assistant 
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In any field, a new con- 
tainer design yields ben- 
efits if well worked out 


PHOTO BY APPELTON. BUFFALO 


Are Your Products Dressed Right? 


By RAYMOND WILLOUGHBY 


Of the staff of NATION'S BUSINESS 


* 


PRODUCTS which have long pre- 


ERSONAL appearance counts 
heavily in the campaign for 
success, our tailors, haber- 
dashers, and shoe merchants 
regularly remind us—and 

more and more, newspapers and 
magazines aid and abet them in 
making Americans appearance-con- 
scious. 

Women have long known the 
value of surface considerations. 
“What the well-dressed man will wear” has become the busi- 
hess of many industries. 

And now all the commodities of commerce seem to be 
dressing up, to be completely smitten with the heady touch 
of style. Personal appearance or package appeal—call it what 
you will, the letters “P. A.” stand for a new deal in merchan- 
dising, 

The whole country took notice of the paint trade’s apt 
admonition “save the surface and you save all.” As broad a 
coverage could be dimensioned with the slogan “sell the 
surface and you sell all.” 

In a very real sense it can be said that life is lived in and 
out of packages—houses and clothing are merely the conven- 
ional shells with which we front the world. Styles in archi- 
tecture, as well as in apparel, proclaim the man, and it is 
very much somebody’s business to offer occasional revision 
of the existing order. Even furniture and furnishings must 


sented frozen faces to the world 
are now yielding to the art of 
make-up. Appearance is the new 
watchword, for manufacturers are 
finding that more pleasing design 


means more pleasing sales curves 


acknowledge the fluidity of public 
favor or find a resting place in the 
potter’s field of distress merchandise. 

It is demonstrably true that monot- 
ony of design is the death of mar- 
kets. The power-boat business was 
waterlogged for years under a crys- 
tallization of design and prosy cus- 
tomer-appeal. Development of port- 
able motors in convenient sizes gave 
such a rousing fillip to the business 
that mass production of hulls and fittings of inboard and out- 
board craft is now a profitable reality. 


Many designs show progress 


IF FURTHER evidence were needed that there is a destiny 
which shapes our ends, it is on view in the passing of the 
traditional tail coats of railroad conductors. Of course, it is 
possible that where new design has been so long in arrears, 
revision to some persons may seem profanation rather than 
progress. Possibly the higher bows on spectacle frames will 
help us all to raise our mental sights. 

It is paradoxically true that the consumer wants to be an 
individualist, yet at the same time he craves the approval of 
the crowd. 

The effect of this tendency is apparent today in the manu- 
facture of almost every commodity consumed. A most im- 
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BAKELITE CORPORATION 


Products must look as well on the 
shelf as on the advertising page 


pressive example is the automobile 
industry. 

As J. Sherwood Smith, a vice 
president of the Calkins & Holden 
advertising agency once phrased it, 
“Although style and color have 
always come before mechanical per- 
fection in the woman’s point of 
view, the automobile industry made 
few concessions to this state of mind 
until women took to driving cars and 
made their voices heard in salesrooms. Ten years ago, Cadil- 
lac, for instance, was making eight models in two or three 
color combinations. Today it offers 30 models in 200 different 
color combinations.” What Walter Dorwin Teague has done 
with the new “Marmon 16” is now a matter of public dis- 
play in showrooms throughout the country. Chevrolet and 
Ford both found that the car buyer wants more than “econom- 
ical transportation.” Beauty, as well as murder, will out. 

In the food industry, as in other industries, a growing de- 
velopment finds expression at some particular time in a 
spectacular novelty which crystallizes nebulous thought and 
sets the industry off in a new direction. It is the opinion of 
Ralph Starr Butler, vice president of General Foods Corpora- 
tion, that a decisive change in the food industry began when 
the National Biscuit Company first took crackers out of the 
barrel and put them into boxes. 


New preparations build sales, too 


SINCE that time the change from bulk goods in retail gro- 
cery stores to packaged merchandise has been almost com- 
plete. But it is well to keep in mind that smart ideas have 
also put a new selling edge on old products. Attractive pack- 
aging is not the whole of the story. 

As Mr. Butler says, corn had long been used for human 
consumption, but not until a manufacturer invented corn 
flakes was such a product ever heard of by consumers or 
dealers. Bran, although widely used as feed for animals, had 
never been developed as a human food until a manufacturer 
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found a way to prepare it in palatable form, 

Gelatin was first proposed as an ingredient for 
dessert as far back as the time of Peter Cooper 
Not until a manufacturer combined gelatin with 
fruit flavor, sugar and coloring matter did gela. 
tin desserts win a favored place on the American 
table. Housewives for years made their ow 
salad dressings. Preparation of the dressings diq 
not become a business until manufacturer 
worked out a way to make them in a new and 
attractive form, and to add them to the article 
which the retailer has a chance to sell and from 
which he has a chance to add to his profits, 

No less significant of commercial vision was 
the establishment of the “vacuum can’ method of 
packing shelled walnuts. This shelled pack usesthe 
“splits” and other walnuts 
that can not be marketed in 
shells because of some blem- 
ish although they are thor. 
oughly edible. What was 
formerly a waste, and an 
extra expense, now yields 
the grower inviting returns, 


New sales appeal is being 
taught many old products 


Configuration of package 
comes to its liveliest ac. 
cent in cosmetics 


GENERAL PLASTICS, ENC. 


How much the public is aware of change in package de- 
sign is indicated by J. D. Malcolmson of the Robert Gait 
Company, New York, makers of box-board containers. “The 
public has been educated,” he said, “‘to the value of protet- 
tive, as well as artistic and convenient packages. As a result, 
merchants everywhere are asking for better greaseproof and 
moistureproof containers.” 

As for the psychology of design, Mr. Malcolmson believes 
“we have learned one fundamental rule, and that is that the 
public likes change and novelty, but not too much change 
and novelty. There is quite a delicate balance here. A pack 
age that never changes may come to a standstill in sales, of 
even lose ground, because it is human nature to disregard 
the familiar object. Also, there is danger of its getting old- 
fashioned. On the other hand, too radical a change may 
puzzle the prospective buyer and scare him off because 0 
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its complete unfamiliarity.” The addition of a cellophane 
wrapper to cigars and cigarettes illustrates the inviting touch 
of reasoned novelty. 

In other words, to quote Edward H. Scheele, president of 
the Package Design Corporation, “the simplest but most 
often violated rule is that ‘change’ should never be considered 
an end in itself.” 


Packages should be good 


OR, AS the General Plastics Corporation argues the case, 
“Since you must package, make your package pay. Cheap 
put up means quickly put down.’’ A rejuvenated design is the 
best insurance against shelf deterioration. Items that become 
“wall flowers” are excess baggage. 

Books and toilet preparations are among the most ad- 
vanced exponents of eye appeal. The vivid paper jackets that 
now clothe book bindings as artful backgrounds for pub- 
lishers’ blurbs reveal little kinship with the drab “dust 
covers” of an earlier day. Color and 
configuration come to their liveliest ac- 
cent, perhaps, in cosmetics, perfumes, 
and toiletries. Tubes, jars, boxes, bottles, 


x me 
WASHING POWDER, 


After 47 years the Gold Dust Twins consid- 


ered it good business to change their dress 


and flasks rival the hues of the 
rainbow. Design plays upon glass, 
metal, and paper with an almost 
infinite variety of pattern and 
proportion. 

As every one sees, colorful con- 
tainers for confections are a na- 
tional commonplace. The wise 
candymaker knows that the eye 
must be won before the hand will 
reach for a sweet. 

Where art is so versatile a 
handmaid of commerce it is only 
natural that the letter of design 
should vie with its spirit—that 
trade names and identifying text 
should be translatable into beauty 
as well as into value. 

It should be understood that the 
adoption of a new container de- 
sign in any field promises several 
benefits if well worked out. Here 
are some of the returns as Print- 
ers’ Ink Weekly sees them: 










KEEPS BATH BOOMS SANITARY 
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“First, it gives the company a fresh sales and advertising 
angle. Second, it allows the company to make better and 
more frequent use of illustrations of the package in its ad- 
vertising to consumers. Third, it gives the company an op- 
portunity to eliminate a lot of unnecessary copy and 
directions from the container. The simplification of the 
Grape Nuts package offers an excellent example of how the 
manufacturer can radically cut down the number of words 
on his package and at the same time greatly add to the sales 
message the package delivers. Fourth, in some instances the 
company is able to correct design fault which has been 
handed down by tradition. The new wide mouth Blue Label 
Ketchup bottle is an excellent example of such a change.” 

The packaging era came, says Byron Harris in Advertis- 
ing Displays, as the result of the discovery that packaged 
merchandise sold more readily and profitably than bulk 
goods. And revelation that sales could be stimulated through 
an intensified eye appeal brought manufacturers to a new 
understanding of package possibilities. Staple commodities 

and familiar products no longer get into 
American homes by merely representing that 
they are old friends of the family. 

Shelf-appeal must aid advertising and sales- 
manship. The product must stand out in the 
dealer’s display as individually as it did in 
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GENERAL PLASTICS. INC. 


Toiletries are among the ad- 
vanced exponents of shelf appeal 


the advertising pages. It is readily 
apparent that new containers pro- 
vide new selling points. Examples 
that come readily to mind include 
the Kellogg “waxtite” package, the 
new de luxe black and gold Bon 
Ami package that has changed its 
kitchen clothes for a dressy part 
in the modern bathroom, the in- 
genious new container with which 
Bauer & Black are packaging ab- 
sorbent cotton, and the KariKol 
packages put up by the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Company to move 
coal in small lots. Trade-marked 


CHAS. S. PRICE, DENVER 


New containers mean new selling points, as 
witness this box to move coal in small lots 
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coffee in vacuum cans made news in the grocery trade. 
The fact that after 47 years the Gold Dust Twins thought 
it good business to change their dress provides its 
own emphasis on package importance. Canada Dry sees 
aid to volume sales in entering the “big bottle” market, and 
the Carpenter Company of Milwaukee baits the consumer’s 
taste by putting out a loaf made up of three kinds of bread. 
Tomato juice has been placed upstage as a national food 
drink. 


Products with double duty 


VERSATILITY is now as desirable in commercial products 
as it ever was in the old-time road show where a good actor 
was expected to “double in brass.”” A glance at market promo- 
tion reveals that many old products have been taught new 
sales appeals. For example: yeast for health (Fleischmann) ; 
starch for the bath (Linit); milk of magnesia sold as a 
dentifrice, and as a hat cleaner; Listerine as a dandruff 
cure; marshmallows as a cooking ingredient (Campfire) ; 
fertilizer sold in packages and in pellets for house plants 
(“Bloom Aid” and others). 

Linoleum, once a drab utility in kitchens and bathrooms, 
has been exalted by Armstrong Congoleum-Nairn, and 
Blabon to a decoration for the entire house. Cork likewise 
won a place in the construction of miniature golf courses. 
The umbrella is being styled as a costume accessory (Folmer- 
Clogg), and washing machines, vacuum cleaners, radios and 
bookcases have been scaled down to the dimensions of re- 
stricted living space and restricted incomes. The possibility 
of drawing a profitable merchandising parallel with the “two- 
car” selling argument is also invitingly in view. 

Similar extensions of product appeal are numerous. Con- 
sider the subject of irradiated foods. “Vitamin D” has been 






Trade names sometimes 
are translatable into 
beauty as well as value 


Today Bon Ami dresses 
for the modern bath- 


room as well as kitchen 
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added to Bond bread, Clapps’ soups feature the “wheat _ 
germ,” and Squibb plays up “chocolate vitavose.” Nowhere” 
is the effort to focus the consumer’s interest better illustrated — 
than in the soap specialities, of which the chips, flakes ang ~ 
beads are representative types. How well the public has begq — 
educated to use these novelties is decisively accented in the : 
surging increase in the production of granulated and pow. © 
dered soaps—173,000,000 pounds in 1927 to 288,000,009” 
in 1929, a 65.8 per cent gain. 4 

“What's in a name?” the poet asked, and a hundred jm.” 
aginative industries find the answer in the selection of cogent ~ 
word or phrase. Kodak took photography out of the dark 
room. Mazda made electricity a household word. 

Brevity is the soul of commercial christenings as well as 
of wit. The lively litany of commerce is rich with names that 
etch a mental picture in snapshot tempo. Run through the 
advertising pages of a metropolitan newspaper or mags- 
circulation magazine, and picturesque trade names will flash 
into your consciousness with an almost electrical emphasis, 

Duco, Pyrex, Eveready, Kelvinator, Delco—what a mod- 
ern world those syllables define. Victrola, Glassine, Ivory, 
Prest-o-lite—golden words in the advancement of several in- 
dustrial fortunes. Zipper, Auto-Strop, Beauty-Rest, Auto- 
giro, Prophylactic, Celotex, Electrolux, Teletype, Cellophane 

names that give new trade touches to the American civil- 
ization. 

“Time to retire,” says the sleepy-eyed youngster in the 
Fisk tire copy. And “time to rename, time to redesign” might 
serve as a profitable slogan for any industry with products 
suffering from sleeping sickness. 

The degree to which color is a factor in design is indicated 
by the situation in the American kitchen. So great is the 
multiplicity of hues that a trade meeting was held in 
New York to see what could be done toward simplification. 
Sponsored by the New York Herald- 
Tribune, the meeting disclosed the fact 
that there were 1,517 colors in use for 
application to pots, pans, kettles, ranges, 
cutlery, and refrigerators which “in the 
old parsimonious days’ were merely 
considered objects of utility. 


Trying to match colors 


ONE complication, the meeting was 
told, proceeds from the desire of the 
American housewife to match house- 
wares in department stores with fabrics 
of diverse hue. The opportunity for 
simplification as suggestively defined in 
the statement that there are now 119 
shades of the color known as “buff.” 

Perhaps it is too much to expect the 
extremity of simplification indicated 
in the specification of the man in the 
play who wanted “any color so it’s green’ —but there may be 
a compensating satisfaction in the knowledge that it is now 
possible for pot to call kettle something else than black. 

Product design, color, and packaging, excellent as they 
may be, as a harmonious trinity, get few calls if they lack 
effective display. It takes first-class showmanship to create 
effective demand. 

The merchant who remarked that art is long, but the time ~ 
of customers is short probably intended no irreverence 
Longfellow’s famous judgment. The distinction of the later 
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appraisal is in its shrewd approach to the new spirit of mer 
(Continued on page 121) 
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Light Delivery Panel Truck —Disc wheels. Price including body 
$555. 14-Ton Panel Truck. Disc wheels. Price including body 3760 











the 


_ Chevrolet six-eylinder trucks 


ated 


the **Our gas consumption has been lower on the Chevrolet six- 
| P cost CSS or as cylinder truck than any other type of truck we have used. 

in a Our oil account has decreased over 40%. Our repairs have been 
10Nn. insignificant.’’—Savannah Georgia Laundry, Savannah, Ga. 
ald- “I have driven my Chevrolet truck 80,000 miles, and as yet 


J 
fact less for oul it has not been necessary to have a major repair made to 
a e the motor.”—R, R. Stanley, Dallas, Texas 


for **Hundreds of stops and starts don’t help gasoline mileage 
ges, any, but we find that Chevrolet gives better mileage under 


the these conditions than any other make of car or truck.’’ 
; PSS Or: ip ep —Castberg Creamery, Powell, Wyoming 


rely 




















The files of the Chevrolet Motor Company and its deal- They are proving, week after week, the dollars-and- 
ers contain letters from owners in every hauling and cents value of such economy-features as the fast, 

‘a delivery field. And almost without exception, these letters | smooth, 50-horsepower 6-cylinder engine—the efficient 

e 
use- confirm the established fact that Chevrolet six-cylinder carburetion, cooling and lubrication systems—the 
a trucks cost less for gas, less for oil and less for upkeep. long rugged chassis—the full-capacity Chevrolet-built 
or 

lis One typical Chevrolet model, with many unusual econ- body. Their records show that no other truck of this 

119 omy-records to its credit, is the six- type is so economical on gas, oil, 

, YI g 
cylinder half-ton panel truck, illus- COMMERCIAL 8 tires, upkeep and service. And 

- CHASSIS sai 

ated trated above. Many leading fleet 14-Ton ints eum ee? See remember—this truck, like all 

the users, as well as grocers, florists, Ck shee agtinnst $85 can). .SEO other Chevrolet models, is one 

y be 1\4%-Ton Chassis with 157” wheelbase (Dual : ; 

now dry cleaners and hundreds of other wheels standard)..................8590 of the lowest priced in the com- 
retail establishments, are buying “All truck hody prices fo. b Indianapola, mercial car market. The cost, 

ee Indiana. Speci ipment extra. ; 

they this big Chevrolet delivery unit delivered gelees and ney. 08: A. C. tovme. complete with the handsome 

lack X Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, Mich. 

eate m constantly growing numbers. Chevrolet-built body, is only $555*. 
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When visiting a Cuevrotet dealer please mention Nation's Business 
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Charles F. Brush, in 1885 
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Elihu Thomson about 1887 


The Long Road to Modern Comfort 


By JOHN W. HAMMOND 


HE shocking properties of the 

torpedo fish were known to the 

ancients. That amber, vigorously 

rubbed, would attract bits of 

straw and similar light objects 
is said to have been the discovery of a 
wise old Greek named Thales, some 600 
years before Christ. 

William Gilbert, physician to Queen 
Elizabeth of England, locked himself up 
for weeks on end and with the crude 
equipment of the period conducted hun- 
dreds of experiments which discovered 
for him the fact that many substances 
possessed some strange power of attrac- 
tion. About the time that Sir Francis 
Drake was playing havoc with Spanish 
shipping, Gilbert named this mysterious 
force vis electrica, translating into Latin 
the Greek word for amber. Walter 
Charleton, another early experimenter, 
called it electricity in 1650. 

For the next 200 years, various scien- 
tists of Europe played with the new 
power, wrangled among themselves over 
vague theories and progressed but little 
toward untangling the mystery. 

But while these savants of the old 
country studied and argued over their 
complicated formulas, while they man- 
ipulated ponderous and impractical 
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Of the General Electric Company 


KA COMPARATIVELY short time ago electricity was 


a toy for scientists. Today it is a necessity. This article— 


the first of a series—gives you a glimpse of a few of the 


men who brought about the change. It also points a 


moral—today’'s experiments may be tomorrow's necessities 


machines in solitary laboratories, Ben- 
jamin Franklin was constructing those 
sublimely simple and concise theories 
of his—and proving them by using 
them. While the wise men of Europe 
huddled in dusty rooms, squabbled 
bitterly over principles, delivered sub- 
tle addresses before the academies, the 
American sage was giving “electrical 
picnics” on the banks of the Schuylkill 
River, demonstrating the usefulness of 
this new force, destroying—so far as he 
could—its mystery and inviting the peo- 
ple from far and wide to see. 


Early experiments 


AT ONE such “picnic” a turkey was 
killed by an electrical “shock” and 
served for the onlookers’ dinner. It was 
roasted on an electrical “jack” over a 
fire kindled by Franklin’s electrical 
“bottle.” And at this feast, the healths 


of all the “famous electricians of En- 
gland, Holland, France and Germany 
were drunk in electrified bumpers under 
the discharge of guns from an electrical 
battery.” 

But Franklin died. There was no on 
in America to take his place. The storie 
of his experiments spread abroad and 
once again the work was picked up and 
carried on in the laboratories of Europe 
Great gaps were bridged by great men— 
Faraday, Davy, Aepinus, Volta, Cot 
lomb, Cavendish, Ampére, Ohm, Oer 
sted, Pfaff, Cruickshank, Joule, Rogé 
Helmholtz, Kirchhoff, Kelvin, Maxwél 
Savary, Wollaston and others. Grea 
names, each making its contribution ® 
the solution of a great mystery. 

But still they were talking in termsd 
science, still they were limiting thet 
work to the close walls of tiny labo 
tories, still they had failed to find & 
for this fearsome plaything. These mi 
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Save lime and Expense 


«» Repeatedly Written Records 
with \ddressograph 


... just as you do 










with machines 


for variable 


Analysis of clerical work discloses thatthe time-and-wage cost 
of repeatedly writing standard data justifies ADDRESSOGRAPH 
mechanical high speed record writing. Names of customers 
... prospects... employees ... numbers... rates... specifi- 
cations .. . stock records and the like .. . written by hand 
methods on all kinds of communications and forms... build 
up unwarranted clerical expense. .* In comparison with 
ADDRESSOGRAPH high speed writing 50 to 55 minutes of each 
hour spent in handwriting or typewriting standard records is 
wasted ... paid for without adequate return. For with ONE 
motion, ADDRESSOGRAPH does the work of 50to100 hand motions 
---10 to 50 times faster... and absolutely without error. With 
suchspeed expediting accounting, production, selling and gen- 
eral organization detail, fewer employees are required... witha 
substantial office payroll saving. +. A timestudy willbe made, 
and comparative ADDRESSOGRAPH performance for your par- 
ticular needs will be demonstrated upon request. Write, desig- 
nating a time, or phone your nearest sales and service agency. 





ADDRESSOGRAPH COMPANY 
1814 East 40th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
Addressograph-Multigraph of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ontario 
Divisions of 


Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 
Sales and Service Agencies in All Principal Cities 


Copyright 1981, Addressograph Co. 


ValelchaeKWlelosteiseee ts 


every kind and size of busi- - 
ness. Without obligation, a representative will tell you how 
7 PRINTS FROM TYPE ~ 


much money you can save with the Addressograph. Now, 
above all others, is the time when dollars saved are im- 
portant profit dollars. 








When writing to AppressocraPH Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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did work that, undone, would have seri- 
ously and perhaps forever delayed the 
coming of the power plants that dot our 
waterways, the miracle of light, the 
everyday wonder of electric toasters and 
irons and ringing bells and telephones 
and radios and the thousand other com- 
mon things with which electricity enter- 
tains us and works for us at the pressure 
of a button. 


Practical dynamos in America 


BUT first honors for practicality were 
to come back to America. And it is par- 
ticularly fitting that the first time an 
electric dynamo purred to provide cur- 
rent for an arc light on public exhibition 
should have been in the machinery hall 
of the Centennial Exposition at 
Philadelphia, not far from the 
scene of Franklin's famous “pic- 
nics.” 

Casual visitors at the Exposi- 
tion paused to look, to murmur 
“what interesting novelties,” and 
pass on to view the monstrous 
Corliss steam engine, capable of 
producing 1,000 horsepower of 
energy, the popular wonder of the 
exhibition. And so mankind has 
often passed by budding external 
forces that rise, one day, to change 
the habits of the world. Those two 
humming dynamos that made an 
arc lamp splutter were the infant 
electrical industry. 

A few men saw the vision, 
glimpsed the possibilities and went 
to work. One such was a young 
man in Cleveland, Ohio. While 
the Philadelphia Centennial was 
still in progress, Charles Francis 
Brush brought out his own electri- 
cal dynamo and arc light with 
complete, though unspectacular, 
success. 

Brush was then 28. His dynamo 
was the joint product of his own 
electrical knowledge and the vi- 
sion of George W. Stockly, vice 
president and manager of the 
Cleveland Telegraph Supply Com- 
pany, manufacturers of telegraph 
instruments, annunciators and 
electric bells for fire-alarm systems. For, 
by 1876, America had gone far in har- 
nessing this new force and the electric 
light came on the trail of many other de- 
velopments. 

In a conversation with Stockly, Brush 
remarked that he believed he could build 
a better arc-lighting system than was 
being built. Stockly was impressed, en- 
thusiastic. He offered the young man 
shop facilities and commercial backing. 

Brush retired to his home near 
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Wycliffe, Ohio, and for two months 
nothing was heard of him beyond the re- 
quest for certain iron castings that the 
Telegraph Supply Company provided. 
Except for those castings, the Brush 
dynamo was entirely handmade. 

He arrived unannounced at Stockly’s 
office late in the summer of 1876 with 
the thing on the buggy seat beside him. 
It created a mild stir. The dynamo was 
taken into the company shop and con- 
nected to an old clock-work electric 
lamp with carbon points. The dynamo 
worked but the lamp did not. So Brush 
set about designing one of his own. It 
was successful. Stockly was jubilant. 
But his young colleague had only 
started. 

Here was one dynamo, one arc light. 





The experimental dynamo built by 
Professor Thomson in 1878, above. 
Below, the original dynamo designed 


by Charles F. Brush in 1876 





Brush was looking ahead to see the day 
when a number of lights could be oper- 
ated in the same circuit and supplied 
with current by the same dynamo—a 
job not previously attempted. But be- 
fore such a plan could be adopted, some 
means was required to keep the arcs in 
all the lamps at a uniform length so that 
they would give a uniform volume of 
illumination. 

Many long hours and pencil stubs, 
much perspiration and courage went in- 


to overriding this obstacle. It was ae. 
complished in 1878. But with its accom. 
plishment came another problem. The 
arcs could now be uniform, but a larger 
dynamo was needed to run them with 
any commercial success. So a period of 
experimenting and designing began with 
a dynamo powerful enough to supply 
current to 16 lights as the goal. 

At this point, stockholders in the 
Telegraph Supply Company decided 
that Brush was spending too much 
money. They believed he was working 
in a field without a future. The young 
man had to come out of his workshop 
and go into conference rooms to quiet 
their fears and get them to adopt an 
agreement giving the Company ole 
rights to manufacture and sell the Brush 
system under any patents that he 
might obtain. 

Then came years of experi 
mentation. Although public inter. 
est was not great, scientific interest 


Brush dynamos were among sey-_ 
eral other machines tested by the 
Franklin Institute of Philadelphia. 

On the testing committee were 

two professors of the Philadelphia 

Central High School, Edwin J. 

Houston and Elihu Thomson. 


A boy in electricity 


HERE was an interesting coinci- 
dence, for the most severe com- 
petition the Brush system ever en- 
countered came, years later, as a 
result of the work of Thomson. 
This man, destined to play a lead- 
ing part in the development of 
electricity, was—in 1864—a dis- 
consolate boy of 11. His sorrow 
grew from the fact that he had 
been graduated from grammar 
school so young that he could not 
enter high school for two more 
years. 

To a youth keenly bent 
knowledge this was a serious dis- 
appointment. School men evel 
suggested that he be refused books 
during this period lest he over 
stimulate his brain. A wise mother 
refused to carry out these instructions. 
She bought him a book on magic. A set 
tion devoted to experiments with elec” 
tricity appealed to him and soon he had 
fashioned himself most of the appar@ 
tus described in the book. . 

When he was graduated from high 
school he was familiar with most 
branches of mechanics and had 
fairly to the limits of contemporaly” 
knowledge in electricity. From that timé 
Elihu Thomson is numbered among 
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same organization. If you maintain service facilities of your own, your 
parts stocking problems are further simplified, because many vital parts of 
General Motors Trucks and trailers are the same—one stock serves both. 
Standardize on General Motors matched truck and trailer equipment —take 
full advantage of General Motors Truck expert advisory service in helping 
you select the exact types you need, get matched units that team for 
maximum profit, and reduce your service and repair stock costs. The 


General Motors Truck Company name on every unit insures sound value. 
Time payments financed at lowest available rates through our own Y. M. A.C. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN (A Subsidiary of Yellow Truck and Coach Mfg. Co.) 
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great leaders in electrical science. He be- 
came full professor of chemistry and 
mechanics at the Philadelphia Boys’ 
Central High School in 1876—about the 
time tnat young Brush was developing 
his first large dynamo. 

One of Thomson’s pupils was Edwin 
Wilbur Rice, Jr., later to become his 
devoted disciple. 

In 1878, Professor Thomson went to 
Paris to attend the modest electrical ex- 
position. There he saw French arc lights 
in operation, in particular the alter- 
nating current lamps of Paul Jablockoff, 
a Russian. These lights were then in- 
stalled along the Avenue de l’Opéra. The 
display convinced him that electric 
lighting was practical and that this al- 
luring field had an exciting, unlimited 
future. 

Returning to Philadelphia, he per- 
formed before a small group of spec- 
tators in the lecture hall of the Franklin 
Institute one of the most remarkable 
experiments of the period. 

He used a dynamo and two electric 
arc lights that he and Professor Houston 
had made. The dynamo was capable of 
producing either direct or alternating 
current. Its output, in this demonstra- 
tion, was used as alternating current 
and, instead of sending it direct to the 
lamps, he first sent it into two induc- 
tion coils which were connected to the 
circuit in parallel. 


First circuit in parallel 
THIS was significant because parallel 
connection, as distinguished from series 


connection, was, and still is, the most 
efficient electrical practice with induc- 
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tion coils or transformers. Thomson 
was the first to use it. The observers, 
including his pupil, Rice, were deeply 
impressed. One of them, Thomas H. 
McCollin, photographer and friend of 
Thomson, suggested that his friend, 
George S. Garrett, would like to see the 
machine. A demonstration was arranged 
and as the little group watched, Thom- 
son remarked: 

“I can build a better machine than 
this—much better. One that will give 
you all the lights you want.” 

“All right,” said Garrett. “Do it. 
I'll stand the expense. Make a four- 
lighter.” 

It was virtually an offer to the pro- 
fessor to go into the business of pro- 
ducing an arc-lighting system for the 
market. He began work at once and, in 
March, 1889, his dynamo was com- 
pleted. It was the progenitor of the 
Thomson-Houston line which held its 
own in the electrical market for years. 


Regulating the dynamos 


AT GARRETT'S suggestion, Thomson 
reconnected his machine and made it 
light nine lights instead of four. Soon 
after that, he discovered a method of 
regulating the current so that 
it would remain unchanged in 
volume no matter how many 
lights were in the circuit. This 
meant that individual lamps 
could be switched on and off 
at will without upsetting the 
current. It was a step forward 
in seven-league boots. Other 
systems, to accomplish the 
same result, adopted clumsy 
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methods; they introduced a large section 
of iron wire or maintained a regery 
bank of lights at the power station, on 
of which had to be switched in when the 
circuit lamp was turned off. 

By the time this was accomplished, 
Garrett and Thomson were doing a 
thriving business in the face of consid. 
erable competition. Many other com. 
panies were in the field. The Brush 
system was probably the leader byt 
others were constantly experimenting 
and, for one of them, a young machinist 
accomplished an epoch-making achieve. 
ment. 


More efficient dynamos 


HIS name was Jimmy Wood and his 
discovery was prompted by a remark of 
Hiram S. Maxim. 

Maxim, who was himself interested 
in an arc-lighting system, was watching 
a plant in operation. Jimmy Wood te 
marked that the dynamo ran hot. 

“Local action causes that,” said 
Maxim. “Some of the power is wasted 
in friction, heat and windage. What 
power is left produces light. If someone 
could build a machine that did away 
with this local action, we could have 
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The Corliss Steam engine, 
marvel of the Centennial 





Office and factory of the 
Telegraph Supply Com- 
pany, 1877, later the Brush 
Electric Company 
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BURROUGHS 


NEW BOOKKEEPING MACHINE 




















FRONT FEED 
CARRIAGE 




















FOR GREATER SPEED 
AND EASE IN POSTING 


This new development combines the speed of cylinder 




















platen posting with the ease and accuracy of fiat, The operator, seated at the 
front-feed insertion and alignment. The time required machine, uses only one hand to } 
for inserting, aligning and removing forms is reduced insert, align and remove forms. 
to a minimum. Operator fatigue is greatly lessened. There is no necessity for reach- 


. ‘ , 4 gis ing to turn forms around the 
Besides posting two or more records in combination, 


on such applications as accounts receivable, accounts 
payable, payroll, general ledger, distribution, stock 
records and so on, the machine also provides a full- 
width proof journal containing a complete transcript 
of all the postings. 


platen. The journal, remaining 
in the machine, automatically 
spaces up after each posting. 


Burroughs 


Phone the local Burroughs office for a demonstration, 
or write for special descriptive folder. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, 6221 SECOND BLVD., DETROIT, MICH. 





BACKED  8B¥° WORLD WIDE 8 UR Pee HS SERVICE 





When phoning or writing your local BurrouGus office please mention Nation's Business 
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How will you pay salaries 
to employees 


under contract? 








IRE! Business stops! But taxes 

go on. So do the salaries of 
executives under contract. There are 
other fixed charges common to many 
businesses. And they all cost money 
—even when current income ceases! 


Of course you carry fire insurazice. 
That will help you replace build:ngs, 
equipment, materials. Yet perhaps 
you are not carrying what is known 
as “Use and Occupancy” protection. 

This policy is an unusually liberal 
coverage, of vital importance to bus- 
iness men—be they manufacturers or 
retailers. Broadly speaking, it will re- 
imburse you for the loss of net profits 


which follows idleness caused by fire. 


It insures you against fixed charges 
such as mentioned above. It permits 
you to maintain your key organiza- 
tion if you are a large employer. It 
provides money for necessary ex- 
penses—other than rebuilding costs, 
covered by fire insurance—during the 


period of inoperation. 





Saat 


It permits you to get a fresh start 
without seriously depleting surplus 
and reserves. And that is invalu- 
able assistance! 


7 vy 7 


You should have all the facts on this 
policy issued by the Agricultural—the 
company that has specialized in property 
insurance for nearly eighty years. Call 
the Agricultural Agent in your com- 
munity—or write us for his name. He 
will gladly give you a complete explana- 
tion of this policy and others in which 
you may be interested. 


gricultaral 


Snourance Company, 
of Watertown. RY. 


THESE AGRICULTURAL POLICIES ARE AVAILABLE TO ALL PURCHASERS 
Fire * Parcel Post - Automobile - Marine * Use and Occupancy * Rent and Leasehold - Windstorm - Floater 


Aircraft Damage * Sprinkler Leakage - 


Earthquake - 


Explosion and Riot - and other property coverages 





When writing to AGRICULTURAL INSURANC! 


Company dlcase 


mention Nation's Business 


| pany saw it in operation. They recoys 
_ered from their amazement in time t& 






more lights from the same amount of 
power.” 

Jimmy Wood was interested. For the 
next two years he devoted his spare 


hours to the construction of a dyname ~ 


that would reduce heat losses. In 


1879, he appeared with a machine thape 
weighed only 87 pounds, took but ongm 


horsepower to operate and gave th 
same power as much larger dynamog, ~ 
Officials of the Fuller Electrical Con 


pay $10,000 to Wood and a partner 
had provided shop facilities and ass 
ance. 

With the patent rights, they scrap 
their own dynamo, renamed the organ- 


made Wood's invention their chief stock 
in trade. 


Smaller lights needed 


| BY THIS time, arc lights had been in- 


| tivity was now following in the 
blazed out by science. Promoters ‘ 


terior illumination. 

Salesmen went after the business of 
factories, hotels, theaters. But in doing 
so they said little about voltage. The 
| weakness of the constant-current are- 





lighting system, when applied to indoor - 


usage, was its need for circuits carrying 
up to 3,000 volts. 
| When people spoke of electric lights, 
| they meant arc lights. And the problem 
| of the day was the “subdivision” of 
| these lights. In other words, could any 
_one break up a lamp of 2,000 candle- 
power into 20 smaller lamps of 100 
candlepower each? 

That, at that time, was the big prob- 
lem of electricity as most men saw it. 
Yet, in a clapboard laboratory in Menlo 
Park, N. J., a man was working who 
would one day make the question of 
arc-lighting almost unimportant. 


Edison enters electricity 


THOMAS A. EDISON had already 
| done great work with the phonograph 
and telephone and now his friends were 
beginning to seek for him an opportunity 
in electric lighting. Edison was already 
considering the field and had made 
| some experiments in it—but, like most 
of his contemporaries, he felt the need 
of capital. 

Grosvenor P. Lowrey, a loyal admirer 
and a staunch friend, committed him- 
self to that. Lowrey was an able lawyef 
and a man of some influence. He took 





his appeal directly to J. P. Morgan, the 
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stalled indoors as well as out. Sales ag-~ 


making much of the advantages of im 
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THE AB-C’S OF TANK CAR USES 





MorE THAN seven hundred and fifty different IN ADDITION to tank cars, General American 


commodities are being transported in bulk by 
tank cars alone. Below is a partial list... just the 
a-b-c’s of tank car uses. Surely this list is con- 
clusive evidence that “no matter what you are 


shipping General American can build a railroad 


freight car to carry it in bulk.” 


ACETALDEHYDE 
A) ACETALDOL 

ACETIC ACID 
ACETONE 
ACETONE OILS 
ACIDS 
ADEPS LANAE 
ALCOHOLS 
ALDEHYDE 
ALDOL 
ALKALIS 
AMANINE RESIN 
AMMONIACAL LIQUOR 
AMMONIUM HYDRATE 
AMMONIUM HYDROXIDE 
AMYL ACETATE 
AMYL ACETATE ETHER 
AMYL ALCOHOL 
AMYL HYDRATE 
AMYLENE DICHLORIDE 
ANHYDROUS AMMONIA 
ANILINE 
ANILINE OIL 


ANIMAL OILS 

AQUA AMMONTA 

AQUA AMMONIUM 

ARACHIC OIL 

ARSENIC SOLUTIONS 
ASPHALT 

AUSTRIAN TURPENTINE OIL 


>) BANANA OIL 
8 BATTERY ACID 
BEAN OIL 


BEER 

BENNE OIL 
BENZALDEHYDE 

BENZENE 

BENZENE SULFONIC ACIDS 
BENZINE 

BENZOIC ACID 

BENZOIC ALDEHYDE 
BENZOIL HYDRIDE 
BENZOL 

BLACK FISH OIL 

BLACK STRAP MOLASSES 
BLAST FURNACE TAR PITCH 


builds every type of railroad freight car. It also 
leases to shippers a vast fleet of 50,000 cars 
(refrigerator, milk, express refrigerator, stock and 
tank), operates a large public terminal and an 


extensive European transportation system. 


Address Continental Illinois Bank Bldg., Chicago. 


BLEACHES 

BLEACHING COMPOUNDS 
BLUBBER OIL 

BODY OIL 

BOILED OIL 
BROMOBENZENE 
BROMOBENZOL 

BROWN COAL TAR PITCH 
BROWN VINEGAR 
BUBULUM OIL 

BUTANE 

BUTANOL 

BUTYL ACETATE 

BUTYL ALCOHOL 

BUTYL CELLOSOLVE 
BUTYRIC ACID 


Tall CASTOR OIL 
CAUSTIC POTASH 
CAUSTIC SODA 
CALCIUM ARSENATE 
CALCIUM CHLORIDE 
CALCIUM CHLORIDE BRINE 
CALCIUM HYPOCHLORITES 


CARBON BICHLORIDE 
CARBON BISULFIDE 
CARBON DICHLORIDE 
CARBON TETRACHLORIDE 
CASEIN RESINS 
CASINGHEAD GASOLINE 
CEDAR WOOD OIL 
CELLOSOLVE 
CELLOSOLVE ACETATE 
CELLULOSE ACETATE 
CETYLACETIC ACID 
CEYLON OIL 

CHINA WOOD OIL 
CHINESE BEAN OIL 
CHLORETHANE 
CHLORINE 
CHLOROBENZENE 
CHLOROBENZOL 
CHLORO-METHANE 
CITROUS FRUIT JUICES 
CLEANERS’ NAPTHA 
COACH VARNISH 

COAL DISTILLATES 


COAL NAPTHA 
COAL TAR NAPTHA 
COAL TAR PITCH 
COCHIN OIL 
COCONUT OIL 
CoD LIVER OIL 
CODOIL 
COLOPHONY 
COLZA OIL 
COMMERCIAL RESINS 
COPAL VARNISH 
COPPERAH OIL 
COPRA OIL 

CORN OIL 

CORN SUGAR 
CORN SYRUP 
COTTONSEED OIL 
CREOSOTE 
CREOSOTE OIL 
CRESYLIC ACID 
CRUDE CRESOL 


GENERAL AMERICAN TANK CAR CORPORATION 





“A RAILROAD FREIGHT CAR FOR EVERY NEED“ 


When writing to GENERAL AMERICAN TANK Car Corporation please mention Nation’s Business 
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elder. Using all of his persuasiveness, he 
prevailed and the Edison Electric Light 
Company was formed October 17, 1878 


5 with $300,000 in capital stock syb. 

if scribed by financial men of New York 

/ Tries incandescent lights 

# 

t EDISON was now committed to experi- 

4 menting with incandescent lighting. As 

Ea far as experimentation was concerned, 

i AMERICAN MANGANESE STEEL COMPANY there was nothing new in that. For 60 

j eee, = Suanagetcigeataese | ements years, some 26 inventors had labored e 
; sovranar Mamamece seer Shagesta ew Tost, fruitlessly at the same problem. And at 





lee. California 
Oakiend. California 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS ILLINGQIS 


Industrial Brownheist Corporation 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Gentlemen; 


Our Industrial Brownhoist locomotive crane nee been in contin- 
uous service at our Chicago Heighte Poundry since November, 
1922. Between this dete and April, 1929, when we purchased « 
locomotive, the Brownhoist crane was required, in addition to 
all other work, to handle all of our switching of loaded and 
empty railroad care in and out of the plant, and also all car 
movements within the plant. Without regard to internal move- 
ments, @ total of three hundred cars per month were handled 
im and out. The crane is equipped with « 1-1/4 yard grab 
bucket for unloading sand and other loose material; a 42 inch 
magnet for unloading soft steel scrap; and with chains for 
unloading manganese steel scrap which cannot be handled by « 
magnet, because it is non-magnetic. 











the time Edison began his work, six or 


‘ eight others were searching for the same 


answer. 

Sleeping five hours a day, bending for 
hours at a time over his bench, fully 
grasping what seemed to be the impos- 
sibility of his task, he pursued the quest, 

Edison’s preliminary study included 
a thorough investigation of the gas 
business. 

This convinced him that an incande- 
scent electric lamp, to be operated in 
competition with gas, was economically 








; 2 busine: 
of thie crane throughout ite entire service, and ee gy possible. He set out to make it electri- dno 
eee UA GnGSEE GORE cea Se ctaha ghatem geek protenmenan. cally possible but it was not until 14 they s' 
To illustrate the speed with which it handles material, it hes : ¥ 
unloaded as much as eleven cars of sand in a ten hour day, and months later, after hundreds of experi- | 
six cars of steel scrap in the same period. across: 
4 altogether, we consider the dSrownholst locomotive crane a good ments had been made and $40,000 had at asse 
ti investment, and @ credit to its manufacturer. been spent, that a little group, gathered “ the 
EL ee around a crude experimental lamp ona ion 
ELiB laboratory table, finally saw carbonized Dror 
Works Kanager cotton thread flash the signal that the enacts 
: battle was won. debit 
a creeks, 
q) A lamp burned 40 hours sources 
ti Yet, 
i A long life of hard work with THE test started at about 8:30 in the ie. 
) speed and dependability which evening, October 19, 1879. With Edison strikes 
1 were Francis R. Upton, his mathemati- eile 
you can always rely upon— that, cian; Charles Batchelor, his model pay 
) briefly is the story which all users maker; John Kruesi, his machine-shop Whe 
| of Industrial Brownhoist cranes foreman; Francis Jehl, his eve cared f 
" will tell you—that, plus the big pump operator; Martin Force, his ba! Cross ; 
‘ ; . ity man, and Ludwig Boehm, his glass sina 
. savings these machines will effect “atti in 
4 5 ‘ : : . : ver 
| in handling all kinds of materials. They stayed there through the night exhilar 
| and until one o’clock of the second after- clothin 
Today, lower costs are needed noon on October 31, 1879. Edison re “as 
| everywhere. Realizing this, can mained most of the time but left the antin 
) you afford not to know the many vigil once at least to stretch on a — involve 
) ways an Industrial Brownhoist table and sleep with a book for a pi Whe 
. When the glowing thread finally and chi 
could serve youP It will take parted and the light went out he said F by dro 
only a short time to get the facts. simply: to phy. 
May our nearby office furnish “That's fine, boys, that’s fine. Be two-fol 
this information to you? will burn 40 hours now I can the oth 
it last a hundred. employ 
: : , se The incandescent lamp was born, bib B of the 
Industrial Brownhoist Corporation, General Offices, Cleveland, Ohio 55... most infants, it was not yet of muh nations 
District Offices: New York, Philadeiphia, Pittsburgh, Detroit, Chicago, San Francisco, New Orleans service to humanity Whe 
This is the first of three articles ™ popula 
the early history of the electric induslty. it becay 
The second will appear in an in its ¢ 
issue. Cross 


tne 


When writing to Ixpustriat BrownHorst Corporation please mention Nation’s Business 
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Disaster Relief is Good Business 
By WELLINGTON BRINK 


@ THE community's responsibility to those left destitute by 
accident or natural forces is no longer the simple one of 


supplying food and shelter. In our complicated civilization 


that is not enough. Here is a plea for common humanity 


voiced in sound economic terms 


ITH TELE- 
PHOTO vivid- 
ness disaster reg- 
isters on the 
ledger pages of 
business. Muddy waters lap at 
the cashier's window even as 
they sweep through levees and 
across plantations. Flames gnaw 
at assets a hundred miles away 
as they devour homes and 
stores and warehouses. 

Drought’s slow devastation 
enacts a melodrama on the 
debit sheets while drying up 
creeks, wells and rural re- 
sources. 

Yet, just as surely as busi- 
ness suffers when disaster 
strikes, business recuperates as 
relief and rehabilitation pro- 
ceed. 

When 600,000 persons were 
cared for by the American Red 
Cross in the Mississippi flood 
—housed, fed, equipped, start- 
edover in life—the effect proved 
exhilarating to the food, 
clothing, implement, lumber, 
seed and drug industries, to 
mention only a few of the lines 
involved. 

When 2,765,000 men, women 
and children were left destitute 
by drought, the nursing back 
to physical and economic health was a 
two-fold affair—with business sitting on 
the other knee. And “business” meant 
employment, wages, jobs for hundreds 
of thousands of bystanders of the 
national tragedy. 

When Columbus, Ky., a town of 600 
Population, was flooded repeatedly and 
It became apparent that disasters were, 
In itS case, becoming chronic, the Red 
Cross got its engineers on the job, laid 








He told the Red Cross worker, “the second 
bottle of milk didn’t last long, neither” 


out a model city 140 feet higher than 
the miscreant Mississippi, and moved 
houses, churches and other buildings 
three miles overland to a safer site. 
Two lumber companies shut down, 
hard hit by the waters that clasped for 
months the town of Arxansas City, Ark. 
As a means of reducing the amount of 
dependency, the Arkansas Farm Credit 
Corporation, in cooperation with the 
Red Cross, made substantial loans en- 


abling these concerns to resume opera- 
tions. Thus, 675 employees went back 
on the pay rolls. 

In storm-swept Florida in 1928 more 
than a million Red Cross dollars went 
for building materials and labor—four 
times as much as was spent for 
any other type of relief. The 
individual chose his own con- 
tractor or merchant. The Red 
Cross scrutinized the estimates 
and, in 3,624 cases, provided 
inspection services. 


Relief by varied means 


MODERN relief works with 
hammer, nails, saw and shovel. 
Wherever it goes, it leaves les- 
sons in health, agriculture, eco- 
nomics. 

It tries its hand at screening 
houses. It joins with health 
authorities in opposing ma- 
laria, typhoid and pellagra. 

In drought’s emergency the 
Red Cross distributed 605,422 
packages of assorted garden 
seeds—an invitation to its 
beneficiaries to practise self- 
help. 

The farm bread-line of 1930- 
31 represented the most exten- 
sive punishment by nature in 
the history of the United 
States. The wide column of 
hunger reached across 23 com- 
monwealths. The work of the 
Red Cross in supplying the 
needs of this long queue of dis- 
tress was the work of the Amer- 
ican people, using the medium 
to which they have grown ac- 
customed through 50 years of meeting 
disaster emergencies. 

Here is an excerpt from a letter writ- 
ten by the president of an Arkansas 
Chamber of Commerce to his own Red 
Cross Chapter, which is typical: 

“I am convinced that the timely ar- 
rival of the Red Cross relief aid enabled 
some to keep their doors open who, 
without this aid, would have found it 
impossible to carry on.” 
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Healthful Benefits 
All Winter 





at your 
desk... 


with the GENERAL 
ELECTRIC SUNLAMP 


Don’t go through another sun-starved winter, 
longing impatiently for summer and its health- 
giving sunshine. It isn’t necessary . .. despite 
the fact that winter sunshine contains but 
little of the ultra-violet richness so important 
to health. 

You can have virtually the same ultra-violet 
that June sunshine gives you, at your desk, 
with the General Electric Sunlamp . . . per- 
fected by science ... rich in beneficial ultra- 
violet . . . safe to use. It helps to maintain 
health . . . helps increase bodily resistance to 
common ailments. 

New Low Prices 
There are models for ceiling, wall and floor 
... for office, bathroom and sun room... at 
prices within the reach of all, and all models 
operate from most A. C. lighting outlets. See 
your G-E Sunlamp dealer, or let us tell you 
moreabout General Electricindoor “sunshine.” 
For your health’s sake send the coupon below. 


When wiring or re-wiring your home, specify the G-E 
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~ Planning Business Stability 


| N a report which many business men 

consider may have far-reaching ef- 

fects, the Committee on Continuity 

of Business and Employment, named 
last February by the president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, has announced its conclusions as 
to measures which may be immediately 
applied to ameliorate present conditions, 
long-time measures which may stabilize 
business in the future, and causes con- 
tributing to the intensity of the present 
depression. 

Perhaps the greatest contribution of 
| the 19 business leaders who composed 
the Committee lies in the long-time 
remedies they proposed for the intermit- 
tent fever which has long afflicted the 
business community, though these reme- 
dies of course must yield for the present 
to the first-aid measures urged for im- 
mediate relief. 





Seek a national economic council 


THESE long-time measures, put for- 
ward as a means of attaining a better 
balance between production and con- 
sumption and thus achieving a more 
orderly and progressive economic life, 
include amendment of the antitrust laws, 
creation of a national economic council, 
and inauguration by individual com- 
panies of employee benefit plans. In of- 
fering these measures the Committee 
pointed out that the period of extreme 
individualism in this country is past and 





wiring system. It provides adequate outlets conveniently | 


controlled and G-E materials throughout. 


GENERAL 
ELECTRIC 
SUNLAMP 


General Electric Co., Merchandise Dept. 
Section L-9411, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Please send me free booklet “‘Sunshine and Health” 
telling all about the benefits of ultra-violet. 
Name. 

Ie iadieiliadicinssnchicedichaeennbensiatinietteemneinecmumnasenpeuenee 








When writing please mention Nation’s Business 


that we have come to a stage in our 
social and economic development where 
national economy must be recognized as 
the controlling factor. 

No suggestion that the antitrust laws 
be repealed was made by the Committee, 


| its proposal being that these laws be 


' amended only to such an extent as 


would permit: 
1. Business concerns to enter into con- 


| 
| 
tracts for the purpose of equalizing pro- 





duction to consumption, provided such 
contracts are filed with some governmen- 


| tal authority, such contracts to take ef- 


| fect and remain effective unless the gov- 


| ernmental authority having supervision 
| finds on its own initiative or on com- 
| plaint that such agreements are not in 
the public interest, in which event such 
agreements would be abrogated. 
2. Businesses which desire to combine 
to find out from some suitable govern- 
| mental authority whether such combina- 


tion is prohibited by the antitrust laws 

Although the Committee suggested no’ 
details of legislation in connection with 
the latter part of its proposal, it e. 
pressed the view that such agreements 
should have full publicity and be cay. 
ried on under governmental supervision 
and regulations to prevent extortion and 
unfair business practices. 

The second long-time measure sug- 
gested by the Committee, that concern. 
ing a national economic council, ep- 
visages a body set up by business to aet 
as an advisory board on such economic 
problems as ways of controlling and 
directing production so as to make it a 
benefit instead of a menace to pros- 
perity, wage levels, various phases of 
foreign trade, and curbing of harmful 
speculation. 

It was recommended that this council 
be composed of three to five members, 
representative of the country as a whole 
rather than of any particular con- 
stituency; that it be sufficiently financed 
to permit the employment of able 
economists and statisticians who would 
work in cooperation with governmental 
agencies and trade associations; and 
that, though organized through the 
initiative of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, the body should be en- 
tirely independent of that organization 
in its judgment and conclusions. 

Protection against the consequences 
of unemployment, sickness, accident and 
old age were the objectives set up by the 
Committee for the employee benefit 
plans it recommended. These plans 
should be based upon definite reserves 
previously established, it was declared, 
and a definite plan based upon the so 
called Rochester plan was drawn and 
endorsed. 


Compulsory insurance not desired 


THE undesirability of any plan it 
volving compulsory unemployment it- 
surance was remarked, together with the 
necessary tendency of such compulsory 
plans to develop into a system of doles. 
Any proposal for unemployment insuf 
ance, the Committee pointed out, should 
be supplemented by the establishmett 
of an efficient employment exchange. 








Reference was also made to the com 
prehensive benefit plans recently a@ 
vanced by Gerard Swope, president o 
the General Electric Company, and 
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pe it up to ‘EXPERIENCE’”, and installed Mutticrarx 
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vorable comment was made on his ree. | 
ommendation tKat such plans should be 
| adopted uniformly throughout the coup. 
i} || try in order that companies adopting 

Audit the Past and them would not thus be placed at 
|W. || competitive disadvantage with com 

panies which fail to do likewise. 

Budget the Future { Individual planning in every industp 
| where such planning is possible was th 

Committee’s final recommendation ag: 
long-time remedies. Much can be @ 
} complished, it was suggested, towar 

To know the true financial position of a busi- ||| || Preventing or mitigating the effects 
ness and, in their true proportion, the elements ljj || Seasonal depressions through adopiag 
entering into its operating results, calls for an jj} || of company planning methods. Leader 
adequate independent audit embodying proper | te m Css elovewient, the 
* . A os eclared, rests with trade associations) 
analysis of income and expenditures. This is : | 
fundamental. 


7 


pres pee eens, 


More and more, the dividends of success de- 
pend on reliable facts and figures. 
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Local action on unemployment 





MST CT 


Planning, or budgeting, is effective only to WITH reference to steps towand gill b 
basic data for the purpose. The analysis of | winter, the Committee stressed the ne- 
facts incident to budgeting, and the frequent | cessity of local action for full develop- 
comparison of actual operating results with the || || ment of opportunities for additional em- 


has 





eee 





budget, point out the deficiencies in organiza- ployment. Registration in every com- 
tion and waste in operations and expenditures. | munity of persons needing work, with a 
Such analyses and comparisons are chart and }] || full record of their qualifications and, 
compass to progress and success. simultaneously, registration of work to 
ii || be done was urged. Rotation of jobs by 
“BUDGET CONTROL, What It Does and How to (i | | employers, carrying on of public works 
Do It,’’ a 40-page booklet issued by Ernst & Ernst, in a manner which will best support 
will be mailed by nearest office on request. local employment, and undertakings by 
| local governments of such work as can ] 
| be done in the interests of public health 


ERNST & ERNST | safety and comfort were among other t 


ACCOUNTANTS anp AUDITORS steps recommended for meeting present 



































| mate activities of established commodity 
_and security exchanges, the Committee 
urged such exchanges to take construc 
|| tive steps to prevent and control manip- 


HOME-STUDY | 


BUSINESS TRAINING | 








SYSTEM SERVICE | eaeengmcgenent, ] 
a Charitable contributions, supplement- I 
AKRON DALLAS HOUSTON NEW ORLEANS ST. PAUL | ed by city, county and state funds, will ; 
TLAN DAVENPORT INDIANAPO ORK SAN ANTONIO ‘ 4 . ° 
SaLTiwone DAYTON sagmend, wee. OuAKA cam onanesece | | | be available on a larger scale this year 
BIRMINGHAM DENVER KALAMAZOO PHILADELPHI SEATTLE rd m4 
BOSTON DETROIT KANSAS CITY epedananee * TAMPA i! to meet any distress that may arise 
¢ BUFFALO ERIE LOS ANGELES PORTLAND, ME. TOLEDO | | where efforts to bring together workers s 
CANTON FORT WAYNE LOUISVILLE PROVIDENCE TULSA i " ‘ r. ‘ 
% CHICAGO FORT WORTH MEMPHIS READING WASHINGTON || and jobs prove inadequate, it was said. f 
ig CINCINNATI GRANG RAPIDS MIAMI RICHMOND WHEELING . . . 
; CLEVELAND HARTFORD MILWAUKEE ROCHESTER WINSTON-SALEM Contributing causes of this depres- I 
COLUMBUS HUNTINGTON, MINNEAPOLIS ST. Louis YOUNGSTOWN i} sion as in preceding ones the Commit- a 
i tee declared, have been war, catastrophe, 
: undue expansion and excessive specula- % 
¢ tion. The latter two phenomena always | 
$$$ $$ _________ | accompany periods of unusual prospam , 
4 $ Reprints ¢|- | ity, it was pointed out, and have con- ; 
; rs of NATION’S BUSINESS arti- @ tributed to the intensity of the current . 
i ec cles will be furnished at cost @ : : = : si. 
: + in quantities of 100 or more. @ depression. Specifically excepting legiti 
' 
; 
| 
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Your opportunity can never be bigger than your se - a «Bio a _ulative activities. More stringent regu 
preparation. Prepare now and reap the rewards in oor ty . . 5 . H 
eng se sow. ay Free 64-Page a Tell Multiplex. Maps, Charts, |) lations affecting extension of credit 
ow. Write now for book you want, or mail coupon ; > ide 

4 with your name and address in margin today. ga ee aig should also be considered, to the end 

i © Higher Accountancy O Business Mém't — oe that temporarily prevailing prices of © 

4 Mod, Salesmanship © Business Corres. vo 

# O Traffic Management O Credit and Collection securities and other property should nd 

i Sdaceumenaian’” © tiedek Pecmmanchs | || be the basis of such extensions 

§ Ww ern Foreman | \ 

i O Industrial Mém't — O Personnel Mem't 25 | Swinging Wing Fixtures That Keep Your | € basis Of su 

th O Bankingand Finance CO Supert Backieeping Data at Your Finger Tips Another war would be even m 

q 2 ieee a - e os 4 < English Like a lerge loos ue-loat peck pant i warttanl h bin | th rt 0 ; 

4 a usiness sitio ver of win urnished in a 

4 $ Rent Fo tee o°0 : alS . h | most any size, Both “sides used for dis ee serious than the Jast, e er 2 
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Packages that 


tempt the appetite 
wrapped in Cellophane 


on our machines .. . 


Here are packages that make you want to enjoy the good 
things they contain — packages that sell! 

Thanks to modern wrapping machinery, outstanding 
packages such as these can be produced at a cost which 
permits the goods to be sold at popular prices—prices , 
which build large volume and good profits. 

When Cellophane was first introduced, we immediately took @> 
steps to provide the machinery to handle this remarkable 
material. Today our Cellophane wrapping machines are 
recognized as standard equipment because of their depend- 
ability, economy and the fine packages they produce. 

We are constantly working with manufacturers to de- 
velop new and better forms of packaging. When you 
have a packaging problem—whether it be to wrap a 
new product, or to give an old product greater 
sales appeai—bring it to us. Solving problems built 
our business. 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 

New York Chicago Los Angeles 

London: Baker Perkins, Ltd. 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPAN: 


Over 150 Million Packages per day are wrapped on our Machines 


When writing to PackaceE MacuiInery Company picase mention Nation's Business 
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SINCE LAST WE MET 


A Business Record September 11 to October 9 


SEPTEMBER 


11 - GREAT BRITAIN balances bud- 
get by new economies and tax increases— 
dole cut 10 per cent, income tax up to 25 
per cent. 


GOVERNMENT cuts forecast on wheat— 
8,000,000 bushels lopped off estimate of 
885,643,000 bushels. 


MONETARY. gold stocks of United States 
pass $5,000,000,000 mark for first time. 


FEDERAL FARM BOARD sells 7,500,000 
bushels of wheat to Germany on 3-year 
credits at price above $3,750,000. 


12+TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
figures indicate a billion dollar rise in the 
public debt—trend seen toward total of 
$16,000,000,000 by June 30, 1932. 


260 CORPORATIONS show gains in sec- 
ond quarter over first quarter earnings. 


14 - UNITED STATES will turn over 
$23,000,000 to Germans in moratorium year 
under awards of German-American Mixed 
Claims Commission. 


15 - GERMANY’S August trade bal- 
ance highest since the war. Curb on im- 
ports sets record of $77,000,000 export 
surplus. 


ROCKEFELLER “Radio City” project, 
New York, places $65,000,000 mortgage to 
finance construction. State gets $325,000 in 
taxes on record loan. 


16 - GERARD SWOPE, General Elec- 
tric head, proposes voluntary organization 
of each industry into national trade associ- 
ation to stabilize production and consump- 
tion. 


TARIFF of 3314 per cent announced as 
chief plank of British Conservative Party. 


17 - UNIVERSAL Pictures Corpora- 
tion rescinds 15 per cent pay cut affecting 
1500 to 1800 workers since last May. 


TINITED STATES imports in August total 
$166,000,000. Exports at $165,000,000 first 
unfavorable trade balance since 1926. 


18 - RAILROAD operating revenues 
for seven months, 1931, are tabulated at 
$2,564,583,852—18.6 per cent below cor- 
responding period, 1930. 


TREASURY reports income tax receipts 
through September 16 at $153,407,800 
compared with $107,821,800 for similar 
period, 1930. 
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19 - MANUFACTURING industries 
show drop of 3 per cent in employment, 
July to August, and 1.1 per cent in pay 
rolls. 


SECOND anniversary of end of the 
“Coolidge market” sees lowest stock price 
levels since 1924. $50,000,000,000 loss in 
two years. 


20 - GREAT BRITAIN suspends gold 
payments, raises discount rate to 6 per cent 
to halt drain of sterling. 


WHITE HOUSE announces federal con- 
struction to relieve unemployment will 
total $1,613,481,000 by July, 1932. 


21 -PRESIDENT HOOVER tells 
American Legion that bonus drain on 
Treasury would retard prosperity. 


TEXAS enacts bill to effect 50 per cent cut 
in state’s cotton plantings in 1932 and 1933. 


POUND sterling declines to $3.71, lowest 
since September, 1921; rallies to $4.20 at 
market close. 


22 - UNITED STATES STEEL Cor- 
poration cuts wages 10 per cent; affects 
220,000. Bethlehem Steel takes similar ac- 
tion on 50,000 incomes. General Motors 
slashes salaries 10 to 20 per cent. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER Co. accepts 
five-day week as “normal working schedule.” 


GIANNINIS lose control of Transamerica 
Corporation, holding company for nation- 
wide bank chain; Lee, Higginson interests 
gain rule. 


FOREIGN banks buy $116,600,000 in gold 
from United States stock of $5,000,000,000 
—largest single day’s loss in history. 


RADIO suits ended by patent accord—21 
concerns join with RCA for pooling of 
rights under licenses. 


23 - DOWNWARD revision of wages 
undertaken by leading steel firms affect- 
ing 100,000 in Pittsburgh alone. 


24:NEW YORK CITY borrows 
$51,000,000 for three months at record 
low rate of 134 per cent. 


25 - ANACONDA COPPER omits 
dividerd after cutting salaries and wages. 


26 - ITALY raises tariff additional 15 
per cent by blanket increase. 


27 -SEVERAL companies announce 
that employees purchasing stock under a 
greater than market value may cancel 
subscriptions. 


28 - STEEL prices not to be reduced, 
according to authoritative opinions. 


SWEDEN AND NORWAY drop gold 
basis, with gold exports prohibited ang 
higher discount rate. 


29 - COTTON prices drop to lowes 
level in 1931. 


AUGUST automobile output slumps to 
187,197, smallest figure since last January, 


30 - POSTMASTER BROWN ap. 
nounces he will ask postage increase on 
first-class mail. 


ALBERT H. WIGGIN, head of Chase 
Bank, the world’s largest, urges debt and 
tariff cuts. 


OCTOBER 


1 - AUGUST job level 12 per cent 
below 1930. 


RAIL INCOMES for August off 40 per 
cent from year ago. 


2 - TREASURY receipts continue to 
drop. First quarter of fiscal year $243,000, 
000 below 1930. 


NATIONAL CITY BANK plans to as 
sume control of Bank of America, creating 
world’s second largest bank. 


CONVERSION of $10,000,000,000 war 
loan to lower interest rates authorized by 
English Parliament. 


CHEMICAL manufacturers adopt 6-hour 
day to spread work. 


A. F. OF L. recommends hiring of two more 
men by every American employer, which 
would give jobs to 3,000,000. 


4-U. S. CHAMBER directors ret 
ommend restrictions on short selling. 


EASTERN roads present four-system met | 


ger plan to Interstate Commerce Commis 
sion. 


5 - U.S. CHAMBER unemployment 
committee releases results of study and 
recommendations. 


6 - $500,000,000 rediscount corpore 
tion set up by bankers, according to Pres 
dent’s suggestion, to relieve banks with 
frozen assets. 


8 - POSTAL savings up $41,288,000 


in month. 


RAILROAD income off 41 per cent © 
month. 


9 - PLANS for huge credit pool com 
pleted. Stocks and bonds advance on 
front. New York rediscount rate raised @ 
214 per cent. 
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Sales Management, August 22, 1931 


Dallas 
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These most valuable booklets of the week will 
be sent free to executive readers who make a 
separate request for each one on their business 
letterheads. Booklets will be mailed by the com- 
panies which publish them. 

Address SALES MANAGEMENT, Inc., Read- 
er’s Service Bureau, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York. 


Markets and Media: 


The Southwest Market. Many of the market- 
ing strategists who are now engaged in shuffling 
their distribution centers for more effective 
development of growing markets will want to 
study Industrial Dallas’ timely contribution to 
marketing data. This is a handsome book of 
145 pages devoted to the history, present status 
and potentialities of the Southwest. It presents 
population and county buying power figures, 
describes the manufacturing, warehousing, dis- 
tributing, transportation factors and develop- 
ment tendencies which make Dallas a point to 
merit the most earnest consideration of the alert 
manufacturer. The chapter on Texas corporation 
laws is an unusual feature of the study, and an 
insert of four-colored state maps showing dis- 
tribution of retail outlets, distribution of spend- 
able money income, distribution of population 
and rail service from Dallas add to its value. 













From 


Southwestern Headquarters 
to American Business 












Thank You. 


Sales 


Management! 


Your reference to “marketing strategists who 
are now engaged in shuffling their distribution 
centers” is significant. During the last two 
years, when many branches were being closed 
in other sections, Dallas has gained more than 
400-—factories, warehouses, sales branches. And 
the movement goes on, with a gain of 168 for 
the first eight months of 1931. 


The reasons are simple—new conditions have 
compelled executives to study their markets 
more minutely, and to rearrange their facilities 
to reduce distribution costs and maintain closer 
contact with major market areas. Much new 
market data has recently become available, all 
of it pointing to tremendous increases in popu- 
lation and buying power in the Southwest, and 
to still greater possibilities for the future. 


“The Southwest Market” explains why Dallas 
has been chosen by more than 2,500 concerns 
as the location for their facilities to serve Texas 
and adjacent States. It is available, without 
obligation, to any interested executive. Write 
on your letterhead, or use the coupon. 
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EXECUTIVE COUPON 


Industrial Dallas, Inc. 
613 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Dallas. 


Please send free copy of your new book, “The 
Southwest Market,” to: 
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Company ——___— e 
yy” eraser 


Address 











When writing to Inpustriat Darras, Inc. please mention Nation’s Business 
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How Not to Operate V 
the Telephone 


= HENEVER enthusiastic 
friends tell me how much bet- 
ter off we shall be when the 


Government owns and operates the tele. 
_ graph, telephones, railroads and other 
| public utilities, I recall my first use of 
| a government-owned and operated tele- 
phone in Japan. I asked the clerk at the P. 


Nae ak aaa 














Ad 6 Sa gh Sse: chav Le EPR ah a aT ae 


Grand Hotel, Yokohama, if he could get 
me the American Embassy at Tokio, 

“Yes,” he said, “but it will take 30 
or 35 minutes.” 

“But it’s 12:40 o'clock now,” I said, 
“and my friend goes out to lunch at 
one. We'd better let the call go.” 

“Oh, too bad!” said the clerk politely, 
“But perhaps you would care to make ' 
an express call, which goes ahead of all 
| ordinary business. You pay double rates 
! , | but you get very quick service.” 

7 J ; q | “Good!” I exclaimed. “Let’s get him 
- | with an express call.” 


eerreh en 
te 











Nine minutes, 18 miles 





I NOTED the time. It was just 12:41. 
The clerk gave the number, then stood 
patiently holding the receiver to his 
| ear—one minute, two minutes, three, 
four. Six minutes passed, and not a 


Leaders _word from Tokio, only 18 miles away, 


With The 





























; & 
) i on a trunk line. At last, after nine min- 
. 7 .ASTMAN Kodak, Hercules, DuPont, Pitts- utes of waiting, the express call was put 

4 burgh Plate Glass, Sherwin-Williams, Col. through. 

1 he gate-Palmolive-Peet, Armour, Swift, General | That was before the earthquake, and 
4 + v7 , Electric, Westinghouse Electric, Grasselli Chem- | I know that many improvements have pri 
i Ji oy 3 ical, Johns-Manville, Penich & Ford, Tanglefoot, | been made since, and that telephoning ghee 
: National Carbide, Allie-Chelmers, Ingersoll. |" Japan today is on a par WHR) ses 
; 2 ‘ . (Pate, service in any European country. But Laund 
. i Rand, Fairbanks-Morse, The Milwaukee Road. | . provin 
; a These are a few of the many princes of indus- jut the seme, when shy CE pe indus 
4 The Hackney h i aa sig ; me how much better our people will be -_ i 
F 5 ime ; en a Sey permanent steel | corved by government-owned lines of Joliet, 
; Hackney builds a com- ere ; ; transportation or communication, the 
j plete line of — Seamless Shipping and storing—as the widely separated | picture of that clerk comes to mind, 
| steel barrels with full ‘re- industries represented suggest—all kinds of bulk | waiting nine tiresome minutes to com- Ne: 
5 — ee materials, liquid and dry—such as paints, oils, | plete an express call at double rates. 
‘ yore Be oh pall ere food-stuffs, pastes, chemicals and gases. | The colors in the picture are deepened - th 
: heads or patented raised Such an outstanding group of users speaks for | by the fact that the Japanese work for of the 
i openings—Two piece the satisfaction and service which Hackneys must | their Government with a zeal that few wit! 
4 barrels and drums— give. Write for the catalog and complete de- | Americans can equal. Many a Japanese 
j Light Shippers”—Seam- 2 : tl . d to be a policeman 
D4 less Steel Cylinders— tails on the advantages of using Hackney per- | 8" So as ell ; 
| Special shapes. ons cond comminen. | at half the pay he could earn elsew. Ask the 
f | because he not only can wear a — oon 
g , : eve 0 this 
: PRESSED STEEL TANK COMPANY —— ee tonals 

1179 Continental Bank Bidg., Chi 1355 Vanderbilt Concourse Bidg., N. Y. Ci omg . : Hem 

i 5777 Greenfield Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. + 407 Raccerdl in, tas Riot, Cale | With free and independent Amefi- 
4 cans, not overburdened with reverence 
| for Uncle Sam, administering publit” 
i _ service on the political plan—it 1s not 
4 





hard to imagine what would happen a 
_ the customers. —W. O. ING st 











MILWAUKEE 


When writing to Pressep Steer Tank Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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When you Let the laundry do it 


International Trucks will be glad to serve you 


Modern laundry practice is con- 
stantly being improved by the 
educational, research, and service 
work of the American Institute of 
Laundering, “the million-dollar 
proving ground of the laundry 
industry.” The International 
truck illustrated is in service at 
the Institute headquarters at 
Joliet, Illinois. 


INSTITUTE 
‘LAUNDRY | 








| 


New Low Prices 


See the new model A-2, a 14-ton 

SP ery International. The price 

of the 136-inch wheelbase chassis 
with standard equipment is 


5675 


f. 0. b. factory 


Ask the nearest branch or dealer for 
a demonstration on your own job, 








of this or any of the other Interna- 
tionals ranging from 34-ton to 5-ton. 


constantly increasing numbers 
modern women are sending their wash- 
ing to the we & because present-day 
laundry service is better than ever before. 
Better on two counts... quality of work, 
and dependability of delivery service. 
The first job, of course, is up to the 
individual laundries. And more and 
more the second job is being intrusted 
to International Trucks! 
Internationals are good looking .. . 
fitting representatives of a quality laun- 
dry. And they may be relied upon with- 
out reservation. In other words, they are 
able to attract new trade, and to keep it! 
And then... there is the matter of 
upkeep cost! An average of $9.65 was 
enough to take care of all service re- 
uirements for a year, on each of 12 
nternational Trucks operated by The 
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Campbell Laundry Company of Mil- 
waukee. Down in Memphis, the New 
Snow Flake Laundry had to spend only 
something under $12 for all mainte- 
nance work on each of 8 trucks during 
the sixth year of operation. New York's 
Consolidated Laundries use 55 Inter- 
nationals; Chicago has 28 large fleets, in 
addition to the many trucks operated by 
the smaller laundries; nearly one hun- 
dred are working for Atlanta Laundries, 
Incorporated; and there is even a large 
laundry fleet of Internationals operating 
among the palms in Honolulu. 

You don’t have to be in the laundry 
business to profit by International oper- 
ation. Whether you build roads or run 
a bakery, you can make good use of 
International appearance, performance, 
and economy! 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 S. Michigan Ave. 


OF AMERICA 
(incomPoraTeD) 


Chicago, Illinois 





When visiting an INTERNATIONAL Truck dealer please mention Nation’s Business 























Back to Our First Principles | 


By HIRAM BINGHAM 


HE PRINCIPLES of gov- 

ernment as laid down in the 

Constitution are fundamen- 

tally those of individual 

freedom as opposed to pa- 
ternalism or socialism, and of rep- 
resentative government as opposed 
to pure democracy. 

Admired and praised as one of 
the most remarkable documents 
ever drafted, the Constitution has 
served as the basis upon which the 
United States has grown from a 
small, unimportant, loosely knit col- 
lection of 13 newly created states 
to one of the world’s most powerful 
nations. 

The Constitution was the result of the 
political thought and experience of the 
citizens of 13 English colonies, a fairly 
homogeneous group. Their experience in 
search of political, economic and re- 
ligious liberty covered a period of more 
than 150 years. They understood the 
common law. Nearly all of them looked 
back to the English struggle for parlia- 
mentary government. They were self- 
reliant. They were proud of the rights 
they had obtained which enabled them 
to have a large measure of local self- 
government. 

The lessons which they had learned 
made them eager to avoid the tyranny 
and despotism of a strong, central gov- 
ernment. At the same time, in self-de- 
fense, they were obliged to give the 
central government sufficient power to 
provide for an army and a navy and for 
dignified dealings with foreign lands. 
At the time the Constitution was 
written, one had neither to stress the 
importance of liberty and the dangers of 
bureaucracy nor to explain the discom- 
forts of tyranny and despotism. 

Times have changed vastly since then. 
Today we are actually suffering from 
too much government, a fact which, 
however, fails to deter many good peo- 
ple from urging still further amend- 
ments to the Constitution to give the 
Federal Government even more power. 
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United States Senator from Connecticut 


* 


THE lessons learned during a cen- 
tury and a half of struggle for 
political, economic and religious 
freedom were drawn upon in the 
drafting of our Constitution. Its 
principles were dictated by sound 
reason and deep knowledge of the 
strength and weaknesses inherent 
in human nature. We should not 
lightly cast them aside, says this 
experienced law-maker 


They see the immediate benefits of 
paternalism. They fail to appreciate its 
deadening quality. 


Looking to paternalism 


IN THE past 60 years millions of 
Europeans have come to our shores. For 
the most part they did not have the 
same background of law nor did they 
appreciate the advantages of local self- 
government as did the colonists who 
framed and adopted the Constitution. 
Hence millions of American citizens to- 
day have a racial and historic back- 
ground which leads them to look to a 
paternal government for guidance and 
support. To many of them the benefits 
of American liberty have been in large 
part the avoidance of compulsory mili- 
tary service and a flexible social and 
economic system which offers financial 
independence and social prominence to 
those with wit, wisdom and ability. 
Many of them do not understand the 
fundamental importance of maintaining 
those principles of the Constitution 
which favor individualism, representa- 
tive government and the retention by 
the states and their citizens of powers 
not explicitly granted to the Federal 
Government. 

They are not alone in this. Many 
citizens, descended from colonial stock, 
are willing to sacrifice state rights and 
personal liberty for the sake of greater 


efficiency in government, larger 
contributions from the United 
States Treasury and the enforce. 
ment of worthy ideals by law rather 
than voluntarily by public opinion 
Emotion rather than sound re. 
son has prompted much of th 
legislation which has been earnestly 
sought by organized groups of wel 
meaning citizens. In many cass 
our legislators, carried away by 
emotional pleas, have created by- 
reaus which have issued regulation 
depriving us of our liberty in th 
name of efficiency and uniformity, 
The late President Hadley of Yak 
once said that “while the men of emo 
tion may sometimes be right and th 
men of reason wrong, the. chances it 
matters of legislation are most decidedly 
the other way. It is safe to say that the 
harm which has been done by law 
based on unemotional reasoning is but 
a drop in the bucket compared with 
that which has been done by laws base 
on unreasoning emotion. The goo 
which state interference does is ofte 
something visible and tangible. The ev 
which it does is much more indirect, ant 
can only be appreciated by carefil 
study. Nothing can be more fatal 
that efficiency of public opinion m@ 
which all good government rests tha 
the habit of fixing our eyes on imme 
diate consequences instead of perms 
nent causes, or of giving to the emotion 
of a body of witnesses the dignity of tt 
deliberate judgment of a court.” 
These words are just as true today# 
when they were written. It is diffial 
to oppose legislation which will gral 
some immediate relief, either of an & 
nomic, moral or physical charactef, 
which will correct some obvious abt 
It is difficult because the immediateé 
is seen to be good and few people ¢ 
to bother about the ultimate result. 
fact, it is frequently hard to see the” 
remote consequences. 
Whenever the Constitution stands® 
(Continued on page 98) 
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A Wage Bonus Plan | 
That Works | 


AGE incentives are of vital © 


importance in industry where | 
maximum production is re- | 

quired. Two outstanding wage incentive | 
systems are piecework and bonus. | 
Individual and group piecework have | 
been in vogue at the Buick plants for a | 
number of years. Group piecework was | 
not quite satisfactory because, where a | 
large number of men were employed in 
a group, the degree of skill required or 
the responsibility was not equal. Un- 
der group piecework each man in the 
group received the same pay regardless 
of his contribution to the finished unit. | 


A modified plan for Buick 


AFTER an analysis of group piecework 
and bonus, the bonus system was seen 
to have many advantages in fairness to 
both the company and the employees. 
A bonus system, modified to fit into 
Buick operations, was called the “Buick 
Wage Bonus Plan.” All operations in the 
entire plant were graded according to 
skill required or responsibility in such 
a manner that similar operations in the 
various plants were grouped together 
and an adequate base rate established 
by the management. The plan was dis- 
cussed thoroughly by the management | 
and the men themselves were given an 
opportunity for comment. 

The method of computing efficiency 
was to multiply the standard time al- 
lowed the group for single unit or as- 
sembly by the number of pieces pro- 
duced and divide by the number of 
hours worked. Under this plan the aver- 
age earnings per hour per man were 
appreciably increased. 

The Buick Wage Bonus Plan has been 
in use approximately eight months. The 
advantages are very apparent in in- 
creased quality of work produced, bet- 
ter satisfied operators because of proper 
compensation being possible to each 
Operator and less clerical expense to the 
Company in maintaining the system. 

Scrap has also been materially re- 
duced since community spirit makes 
each and every man eager to see to it 
that carelessness in workmanship in his 
group is reduced to a minimum. A 
Striking feature of this plan is that a 
Seater degree of pride of workmanship 

been aroused in the men. 
—D. W. Oviatt, Efficiency Engineer, 
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CALUMET AND HECLA CONSOLIDATED COPPER COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICE 
CALUMET, MICHIGAN 


R. L. AGASSIZ. CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 

JAS. MAC NAUGHTON, PresipEenT 

4. G. BENNETTS. assist. TREAS. @ CHIEF CLERK 
E. C. MESSNER, PURCHASING AGENT 


April 6, 1931 


“Throughout 
This Whole Transaction—”’ 


a6 


..... Throughout this whole transaction 
our experience with Stone & Webster has 
been a most agreeable one, and should the 
occasion arise in the future for further 
construction work of this or a similar kind 


and I should have anything to say about it, 


I should certainly want Stone & Webster to 
do it.” 


Sincerely 


President 





Power Plant for the 
AHMEEK MILL 
Hubbell, Michigan 














Buick Motor Co. 











STONE & WEBSTER 
ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


A SUBSIDIARY OF STONE & WEBSTER, INCORPORATED 
Associated in Canada with WILLIAM McCLELLAN and COMPANY, LIMITED, Montreal 


When writing to Stone & WessteR ENGINEERING CorPoRATION please mention Nation's Business 

















The Map of the Nation's Business 


By FRANK GREENE 





Business conditions 


as of October 1 


FINANCIAL news from Europe made history dur- 
ing September and had its repercussions in our own 
securities markets. Expected expansion on retail trade 


was checked by warm weather 


EPTEMBER’S chronicle of events affecting business 
was a long and a weighty one. Important inter- 
national occurrences included : 
The temporary suspension of the gold standard in 
Great Britain, the Scandinavian countries and others 
which were forced either to consider or to adopt dollar ex- 
change as a basis for international trade. 

The changing over of the British ministry from a Labor 
government to a National cabinet. 

The decision to reduce the dole in Britain. 

The pushing of silver to the front as a possible contestant 
with gold as a money metal or to supplement gold in coun- 
tries which had abandoned it earlier. 

The large takings of gold by Europe from this country. 

The reported advance in prices of commodities in England 
and the reverse of this as to prices in this country. 

The changing of several South American countries from 
a sterling to a dollar basis. 

The apparent stoppage of Chinese civil strife in the face 
of a reported threat from Japan. 

At home our stock markets were quick to respond to these 
alternately depressing and enlivening elements. The tendency 
to fall was in control at the month’s end and comprised part 


Editor, Bradstreet’s 



















The map of 
last month 


The map of 
a year ago 


Few changes occurred in the September business map 
from that of August. Trade was largely static in the 
interval and though crops gained, their prices ‘ 
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Advertising 
and Marketing Counsel 


.... Product research, on-the-ground study of markets 
and merchandising, and complete advertising service 
in newspapers, magazines, radio, and outdoor . . . The 
J. Walter Thompson Company is an organization of more 
than eleven hundred people, located in twenty-five offices 


in the market centers of the world. 


Total population in the areas served by these 
offices —one billion four hundred million 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 


NEW YORK - 420 Lexington Avenue - 1 Wall Street 


CHICAGO PARIS PORT ELIZABETH 
* 
. LOUIS ) 
ST. LOUIS MADRID paises 
BOSTO STOCKHOLM 
TON BATAVIA 
.OPENHAGEN 
CINCINNATI C ori 
N FRANCISCO BERLIN 
- . WELLINGTON 
LOS ANGELES ANTWERP * 

* * LATIN-AMERICAN 
MONTREAL BUENOS AIRES & FAR EASTERN 
TORONTO SAO PAULO DIVISION ... 

* * 420 Lexington Ave., 


LONDON ALEXANDRIA New York 
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This Book Is FREE! Write Today 
For Your Copy 











Today’s 


Problems 
by cutting your 
Distribution Costs 


{Ss INSURE profits nowadays, manufactur- 
ers must distribute their merchandise with 
maximum efficiency and at minimum cost. 
Many of America’s industrial leaders—includ- 
ing the R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company— 
have found that the use of public warehouses 
improves their distribution and at the same 
time lowers their cost. 

L. F. Owen, Traffic Manager of the R. J. 
Reynolds Tobacco Company, says: ‘‘We use 
AWA Warehouses from coast to coast for the 
distribution of Camel Cigarettes and Prince 
Albert Smoking Tobacco, ‘The National Joy 
Smoke’. We have found that by using public 
warehouses we are able to give our customers 
quicker service and thereby save considerable 
time in transportation; and, incidentally, have 
cut down loss and damage claims to a very 
low minimum.”” 

No matter what you make or market, AWA 
warehouses (located in every distribution cen- 
ter of importance, throughout the country) can 
furnish all necessary facilities and service re- 
quired for the strategic spot-stock distribution 
of your raw materials, manufactured articles 
or service parts. 


Y~ WRITE FOR FREE BOOK 


Full details of the AWA Plan of Distri- 
bution are described in our 32-page booklet: 
“Increasing Your Sales Through the Use of 
AWA Warehouses.”” Have your secretary 


write today for your copy. 





ASSOCIATION 
1940 Adams-Franklin Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 





When writing please mention Nation’s Business 









NATION’S 


of the fifth important outburst of liqui- 
dation since September, 1929. 

Large American industries apparently 
abandoned the effort to maintain scales 
or rates of wages. Wages of hundreds of 
thousands of workers were cut, the iron 
and steel industries leading. Important 
changes of control of big banking in- 
terests followed the sharp decline in 
some stocks and there was a notable 
easing off of commodity prices with new 
low levels registered for most products 
of manufacture and of agriculture. 

Hot weather was cited as a reason for 


_ delayed expansion of retail trade, while 


wholesale trade hesitated and both 
branches showed less than normal ex- 
pansion. Industry and collections ac- 
tually declined. Railroad interests final- 
ly reached agreement on the make-up 
of respective systems of eastern carriers 
while waiting for a decision on their 





BUSINESS for November, 1931. 
appeal for higher rates. Export trade — 


from this country, at the lowest point 
in years in August, was disturbed by 
the new conditions facing it. Imports 
similarly at a low point, were expected 
to expand because of changes in mone. 
tary conditions. 

Altogether September was a “high fre. 
quency” month in business but there 
was a feeling that the air was 
cleared and that the situation generally 
was no worse if not indeed better for the 
bringing into the open of the various 
troubles. To an increasing extent, men 
of experience and judgment are stress. 
ing the need of a saner view of the 
actual situation and the fact that in the 
stock market, which gets credit for de 
pressing all other lines of endeavor, 
prices are in many cases down below 
real values. Commodity prices, they are 
pointing out, are in most cases certainly 


BUSINESS INDICATORS 


Latest Month of 1931 and the Same Month of 1930 and 1929 
Compared with the Same Month of 1928. 





Latest Same Month 
Month 1928=100% 
Availcblc 1931 1930 (1929 
Production and Mill Consumption 
Pig Iron a Sept. 38 74 «114 
Steel Ingots Sept. 36 «= 66—s«*2109 
Copper—Mine (U. S.) Aug. 51 73 =—-103 
Zinc—Primary ..... Sept. 43 82 108 
Coal—Bituminous Sept.* 72 88 106 
Petroleum = Sept.* 80 93 114 
Electrical Energy Aug. 103 107 111 
Cotton Consumptio1 Aug. 86 71 108 
Automobiles isatere Sept.* 31 50 98 
Rubber Tires SOP ae eee July 71 59 93 
Cement—Portland Pat Bod Aug. 72 95 99 
Construction 
Contracts Awarded—37 States—Dollar Values Sept. 42 $5 a 
Contracts Awarded—37 States—Square Feet Sept. 38 52 78 
Labor 
Factory Employment (U. S.) F. R. B. Aug. 75 87 104 
Factory Pay Roll (U. S.) F. R. B. Aug. 63 80 =-107 
Wages—Per Capita (N. Y.) Aug. 90 97 102 
Transportation ¥ 
Freight Car Loadings . Sept.* 65 84 102 
Gross Operating Revenues Aug. 65 83 105 
Net Operating Income Aug. od 75 7 
Trade—Domestic 
Bank Debits—New York City Sept. 52 71 = 130 
Bank Debits—Outside (X) Sept. 71 90 «110 
Business Failures—Number Sept. 118 120 96 
Business Failures—Liabilities Sept. 119 138 101 
Department Store Sales—F. R. B. Aug. 84 95 104 
Five and Ten Cent Store Sales—4 Chains Sept. 96 99 101 
Mail Order House Sales—2 Houses Sept. 89 104 124 
Trade—Forcign 
Exports |. Aug. 43 79 100 
Imports Aug. 48 63 107 
Finance 
Stock Prices—30 Industrials Sept. 50 97 152 
Stock Prices—20 Railroads Sept. 41 91 127 
Number of Shares Traded Sept. 56 Ss? 
Bond Prices—40 Bonds Sept. 94 101 96 
Value of Bonds Sold Sept. 152 115 is 
New Corporate Capital Issues—Domestic Sept. 18 90 be 
Interest Rates—Commercial Paper, 4-6 Months Sept. 34 54 i 3 
Wholesale Prices 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics Aug. 71 85 99 
Dun's Sept. 70 86 99 
Fisher’s Sept. © a ug FO 96 
Retail Purchasing Power, 1923=100% Aug. Aug. 
1931 1930 
Purchasing Power of the Retail Dollar ~ 116 106 
Purchasing Power of the Clothing Dollar : 127. 112 
Purchasing Power of the Food Dollar .. 122 102 
Purchasing Power of the Rent Dollar 123 113 ike 


* Preliminary. 


i 
(X) Excludes Boston, Cleveland, Chicago, Los Angeles, Phila., Detroit, San Fran., and i 


New York. 


Prepared for Nation’s Business by General Statistical Division, 


Western Electric Co. ak 
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SPEED STA 
AND eee PEED 


By S. B. Co. 
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Rediform Speed Stationery in use. Observe the attachment——a Rediform 
e Speedifeeder which can be leased by users of Rediform stationery as a 
container and guide for forms. 


IN DRIVING OR IN TYPING:: 


IT’S THE STEADY SPEED THAT MAKES TIME 
Rediform Speed Stationery gives you continuous speed typing 


N driving a car all day you probably find 
that the steady pace at reasonable speed 
takes you farther than very fast driving with 
intermittent stops. Driving by spurts and starts 
not only cuts down your mileage but wears 
you out physically. 

There is even greater contrast between 
the old method of typing and continuous 
flow typing with Rediform Speed Stationery. 

There are seven manual operations which 
interfere with the continuous flow of typing 
when the old method is used: Forms must be 
picked up, carbons inserted, forms and car- 
bons jogged into place, they must be placed 
in the machine, then adjusted for typing, then 


the forms must be removed, and the carbons 
taken out. 

Using Speed Stationery, there are but two 
operations between typings: Removing forms 
from machine, removing carbons. 

The smooth functioning office is the effi- 
cient office, and Speed Stationery greatly 
contributes to its smooth, easy-running per- 
formance. It speeds up work, cuts down over- 
head, and relieves the personnel from the un- 
necessary strain of working by fits and starts. 

Any Rediform representative will gladly 
demonstrate the practicability of Speed 
Stationery for your office. Phone our local 
office or cut out and mail the coupon below. 


AMERICAN SALES BOOK COMPANY. Limited 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: ELMIRA, N. Y. 


Factories: Elmira, N. Y., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Sales and Service Offices in 60 Principal Cities 





edifo 





rake 





hen writing to American Sates Book Co., 


American Sales Book Co., Ltd., Elmira, N. Y. 

Please give us information regarding applica- 
tions of Rediform Speed Stationery for our busi- 
ness. Also tell us about the Speedifeeder. 


Y 
M § : oe Cee rece cece ee neseceeseccessesebes 


N. B. 11-31 


Lrp. please mention Nation’s Business 
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ON THE JOB 
24 HOURS A DAY 





— the watchman that never sleeps... 


He draws no salary, he is never sick, he never 
dozes ... Always alert, he works twenty-four 
hours a day, every day in the year, year in and 
year out. His name is Fence—Pittsburgh Chain- 
Link Fence. 

Stop petty thieving and protect your plant 
permanently from idlers and troublemakers by 
enclosing it with Pittsburgh Chain-Link Fence. 

Made of the finest rust-resisting copper- 
bearing steel heavily zinc-coated after weaving, 
and erected on a strong steel framework, also 
heavily galvanized, Pittsburgh Chain-Link Fence 
will give many years of satisfactory service. 
Sturdily constructed, it is resilient to shock, 
and will stand the knocks and bangs of every- 
day use, retaining its neat, erect appearance 
year after year. 

Erection service available everywhere ... An 
inquiry will bring a quick response from our 


nearest distributor or branch office. 


Pittsburgh Fence 


CHAIN-LINK TYPE 











New York San Francisco 
Chicago [ Pittsbure Steel Co.) Memphis 
= 732 Union Trust Bldg. o tei then “= 


o 


When writing to PrttspurcH Steer Co. please mention Nation's Business 
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close to the bottom for all modern time, 

While the value of the securities op 
the Stock Exchange in September de. 
clined by some eight billion dollars anq 
did not equal the depreciation of $10,. 
700,000,000 in October of 1929, the per. 
centage of decline was heavier becaug 
of the lower price level from which it 
was reckoned. 

Observers pointed out that there had 


_ been five selling waves since the start 


of the slump in September two year 
ago. On each of four rallies about half 
of the preceding decline was regained 
but the rallies have grown shorter, Be. 
fore September ended a calculation was 
made that the loss in value represented 
was some 50 billion dollars or 60 per 
cent from the market value of early 
September, 1929. Another observer 
pointed out that 25 per cent of the 
securities dealt in on October 3 sold at 
below $5 a share and 44 per cent sold at 
below $10 a share. Dividends were being 


| paid on 15 per cent of those selling be- 


low $10 a share, with yields ranging 
from five to 60 per cent where paid. 


Unfavorable trade balance 


EXPORTS in August were the smallest 
since September, 1914, and imports were 
the smallest since November, 1915. Ex- 


| ports fell to 165 million dollars, a de 
| crease of 44 per cent. Imports fell to 
| 166 million dollars, a decrease of 239 


per cent from the like month a year ago. 
Exports were off 56 per cent and im- 


| ports 55 per cent from August, 1929. 
| For eight months, exports were 37 pet 
| cent and imports 33 per cent lower than 
| in the same period of 1930, with totals 


of both the lowest since 1914 and 1915 
respectively. 

Fifty-one per cent of our exports and 
25 per cent of imports for eight months 
were finished manufactured goods 
August grain and cotton exports weft 
only one-third of those of last year. 

While all farm produce moved to new 
lows, the relative strength of wheal 
prices attracted some notice and gave 
rise to rather more optimistic views @ 


| this cereal for the long pull. True, wheat 


prices eased off in the general weaknes 
and new low ranges were visible in the 
deferred months, but two factors oper 


| ated to lend some support. 





First of these was the realized redut 
tion of area devoted to this grain in the 
southern hemisphere this year, with the 
prospect that the winter-wheat area In 
this country will be voluntarily reduced, 
perhaps 12 to 16 per cent. 

The second factor was the fact tha 


| with wheat so low, the tendency is & 


ward a heavy utilization of this gral 
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To light a small room or a whole city 
—to heat a laundry iron or a giant 
electric furnace—to run a sewing ma- 
chine or a subway train—someone 
must close a switch! When all the com- 
plicated electrical mechanism of this 
modern electrical age is so dependent 
upon “switches” they must be made 
of the best materials industry has to 
offer. The fact that Bakelite Materials 
are widely used for insulating switches 
operating on circuits ranging all the 
way from 3 to 4,500 Am- 
peres is proof that the elec- 
trical industry has chosen 
them for their high standard 
of quality. 

Bakelite Laminated is used 
for insulating the little switch- 
es in flash lights, ignition 
switches on motor cars, and 








You will find this booklet A F 
interesting and informa. OPeration of our engineers 








As Switches Control Light, Heat and Power 
only the best insulation should be used 


connect switches in Central Stations. 
Bakelite Molded is used for a variety 
of switches too numerous to list, but in- 
cluding appliance switches, automatic, 
relay and magnetic switches; door 
control, X-ray and elevator switches. 
This preference for Bakelite Materials 
is easily understood. They possess 
high insulation value and dielectric 
strength; are very strong and durable 
and do not deteriorate through age 
or use. They are non-hygroscopic and 
resistant to most oils, acids 
ond chemicals. Frequently 
their use makes possible 
production economies. 

To the manufacturers of 
electrical switches, and of 
= other electrical devices and 
equipment, we offer the co- 





even for the heavy duty dis- tive. Write for42-Mand t. and research laboratories. 


BAKELITE CORPORATION 
247 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. Chicago Office: 635 W. 22nd Street 
BAKELITE CORP. OF CANADA, LTD., 163 Dufferin St., Toronto, Ont. 


BAK! 








LITE 


oi uv 6 Par. OFF 
The registered trode morks shown above distinguish materiols (oe) numerical sgn for infinay, OF unlmited Quantity It symbolizes the infinite 


by Bakelite Corporation Under the capitol “8” is the 





number of present and tyture uses of Botelte Corporation's products 


THE MATERIAL OF A THOUSAND USES 


When writing to BAKELITE CoRPORATION please mention Nation's Business 
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THE MOST | E 





IMPORTANT EQUIPMENT 
IN ANY PLACE OF BUSINESS 





A Detex Watchman’s Clock 


After business hours the most important 
equipment in the place is the Watchman’s 
System. It alone gives positive evidence of 
the safeguarding of the value of plant 
equipment, stock, or furnishings—even the 
records of the firm. It checks the watchman 
and gives its report in indisputable, un- 
alterable form. 

Nor was such value ever offered in 
watchmen’s clocks as is now offered in Detex 
New Models—long the leading clocks of the 
world. All models have been strengthened 
and improved until today they offer the great- 
est value in durability, adaptability, free- 
dom from repair and continuity of service. 

If your equipment is not in A-1 shape, 
now is the time to renew it. 


Send for full information 
DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 


4153 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
29 Beach St., Boston 80 Varick St., N. Y. 
Room 800, 116 Marietta St., Atlanta 


Manufacturing 


NEWMAN : ALERT - PATROL 
ECO WATCHMAN’S CLOCKS 


Approved by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 
and the Factory Mutuals Laboratory 


NE W.AAOD EL 
Det 





Representatives in all iarge cities in America and abroad 


> DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORP. 
4153 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, ! II. 





t 
ke 
i) Send me information on the new model Detex 
fy Patrol Watchman’s Clock. 
Lg 








When 





writing please mention Nation's Business 
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| for animal feeding. As to the general 
| crop prospect it may be said that aver- 
| ages are not as truly descriptive this 


| year as in others. The big gains will be 
_ furnished by a relatively few crops, such 





| as winter wheat, corn, cotton and apples. 
beans and 
sugar beets show large decreases and 
potatoes, tobacco, hay and rice only 





small changes. While cereal crops as a 


whole show a good gain in the aggregate 
over 1930 the yield of corn alone more 
than explains the total increase. 


Farm prices too low 


THE trouble with the farm situation 
this year, however, is not one of yield 
but of prices paid for the crops as a 
whole. The tonnage of feed crops is 14 
per cent above a year ago and tonnage 


| of all crops is perhaps ten per cent 





better. Prices paid for all farm produce 
except fruits as of September 15, how- 
ever, were the lowest on record since 
1910, according to the Agricultural 
Department. Many were lower than in 
any year since 1893, the previous low 
year. 

Wheat prices on the farm in Septem- 
ber were nearly 50 per cent below a year 
ago, corn prices were less than one-half 
those of last year, prices for meat ani- 
mals were the lowest since 1911-1912 


| and hog prices were 42 per cent below 
|a year ago. The general farm product 


index was 72 as compared with 75 on 


| August 1, this year, and 111 on Sep- 





tember 15, last year, a drop from the 
latter point of a full third. 
The iron and steel trades have been 


_ at close to low ebb all year, but in late 


September, after the wage reductions, 
the capacity employed rose a little. The 
effects of the “staggered’’ employment, 
in operation among some leading in- 
dustrial companies, may be understood 
when it is said that employment statis- 


| tics as a whole for August showed a de- 


DEEEX 


cline of 21 per cent from a year ago, 
while pay rolls fell 37.2 per cent. 

Steel scrap index prices were the low- 
est since 1914. Structural material, 
mainly on big public works, showed the 
best situation of the leading lines of 
steel. Unfilled steel orders of the leading 
interest, which at the end of August 
stood at 3,169,000 tons, were nearly a 
million tons below those at the end 


| of January. They were only 400,600 to 
| 489,000 tons below those on August 31 


however, and only 


in the years 1930, 1929 and 1928, 
27,000 below those 


' on the like date in 1927. Production of 


steel ingots by the entire industry was 
18,854,000 tons in the eight months of 


_ 1931 as against 29,561,602 tons in the 






like period of 1930 and 38,825,943 tong _ 


in 1929. 


The country’s pig-iron production 
fell off 40 per cent from 1930 for the 


eight-month period and 52 per cent 
from 1929. The first effect of the wage 
reductions in the iron and steel trades 


was unsettlement, based on consumers — 
trying to get price concessions based 
on these reductions. Some lines actually 


did soften a trifle. 
The importance of steel scrap as a 
barometer of the iron and steel trades 


<2; sibipee aah Dep Sty 


is receiving increased attention with the — 


years. It has been calculated that the 


proportions of new iron and scrap en. — 
tering into steel making have changed — 


from 75 parts of new iron and 25 parts 
of scrap in 1912 to 57 and 43 per cent. 
respectively in 1929. : 
Before this appears in print there w 
be held in this country a meeting of i 
portant world interests in copper, if 
cluding representatives of African ¢ 
Spanish mines, to consider the world’ 
overproduction of copper. This has fé 
sulted in unprecedentedly low prices or 


the product, seven cents at New York. 7 


Production of petroleum, because of 
proration, is decreasing in this country 
while consumption is increasing. 
August petroleum consumption gai 


4.7 per cent, and gasoline consumption | 
5.4 per cent, over the like month a year 4 


ago. 

This year so far has seen a record 
number of bank suspensions, closings 
and mergers. It is practically certain 
that last year’s twelve-month record of 
1,345 bank suspensions will be sur- 
passed this year. 


Railway earnings down 


PRELIMINARY estimates of August 
railway earnings pointed to a decrease 
of 21.9 per cent from August, 1930, in 
gross receipts and of 37.3 per cent from 
August, 1929. August gross receipts on 
roads reporting fell 17.3 per cent from 
July. 

The fact that the American Federa- 
tion of Labor at its convention adopted 
suggestions for shorter days, fewer 
hours and suggested employment of mil- 
lions of the idle has rather obscured 
another subject of discussion at the con- 
vention. That was the proposition t0 
precipitate what are called jurisdictional 
strikes where nonmembers of the Fed- 
eration’s various building trades aft 
employed. 

The employers in the building and 
construction lines countered with the 
threat of an open-shop policy saying 
that with building in its present cond: 
tion, it is no time to start strikes. 
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ELLICOTT AVENUE, BATAVIA 
Five minutes from the office... more time 
avith your family... more time to live! 


E was a New York manufacturer. Neither he 

nor his wife had ever seen Batavia, New York 
before. But as they drove through the broad, elm- 
shaded streets, as they sensed the warm welcome of 
Colonial doorways set far back at the end of gently 
sloping lawns, over both of them came a feeling 
that this was the town they had always wanted to 
live in, 
He stopped and made inquiries. Was there a factory 
site available? There was. How about transportation? 
Best railroad facilities of any city its size in the coun- 
try. He asked more questions. And before he left, 
he had made all the arrangements for locating his 
new factory in Batavia. Today, that factory is one of 
the city’s largest industries. 
We could start to advertise Batavia, New York, by 


75 


hat a /ovely 


place to live” 


SHE SAID, 





“can’t you build your 


Factory here?” 


saying that it is in the center of the nation’s richest 
market. It is. We could talk about Batavia’s twenty- 
six successful industries... which include the largest 
embossed seal factory in the country and the largest 
manufacturer of fireproofed interior woodwork in the 
world, We could say that 85% of Batavia’s people 
own their own homes. We could say that Batavia has 
banking facilities equal to any possible industrial 
growth. We could say that electricity costs less than 
half the country’s average. 
But if you want the real reason why Batavia industries 
are growing... come to Batavia. Bring your wife! 
Talk to some of the people who live here. Learn to 
know Batavia... a place where you and your family 
. and your executives and their families... would 
really /ike to live. 


BANK of BATAVIA 


BATAVIA, N. Y. 


Member of the Marine 


Midland Group of Banks 


Scalia 


When writing to BANK oF Batavia please mention Nation’s Business 
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AMERICAN 


AIR 


FILTERS 


AMERICAN AIR FILTER COMPANY, Inc. 
121 Central Avenue, Louisville, Kentucky 
Consult your telephone directory for local address. 
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Gold 


Out oF the 


x Air. 


A FOUNTAIN PEN MANUFACTURER uses 
an Airmat Dust Arrester to catch the dust 
from buffing wheels that polish gold pen 
points. The filter sheets used in the dust 
arrester, which cost 4% cents, are worth 
$10.00 each after a few weeks of service, due 


to the invisible gold dust caught on their 
surfaces. 


Gold out of the air. 


A great bank installs American Air Filters in 
its ventilating system and reduces its clean- 
ing and redecorating costs 37% annually. 


Gold out of the air. 


In many manufacturing plants, American 
Air Filters repay the cost of installation by 
reclaiming valuable dust from the air. They 
also save their cost over and over by pro- 
tecting machinery from abrasive dirt, by re- 
ducing production costs, by improving qual- 
ity, and by eliminating the dangerous dust 
and epidemic germs that threaten the health 
and efficiency of employees. 


Modern business buildings are installing 
American Air Filters to protect stocks, 
equipment and employees from dirt-laden 
air. Modern hospitals are using them to 
make the air in every room and corridor as 
sterile as the surgeon’s instruments. Modern 
schools are raising standards of attendance 
and scholarship by this sure method of air 
purification. Even in the home, the small 
Airgard protects fine furnishings, bans noise 
and safeguards health. 


Write for The Air You Breathe, thrilling story 
of the values of dust-free, germ-free air. 


IN CANADA, MIDWEST CANADA LTD., MONTREAL 





o American Arr Fitter Company, Inc. please mention Nation's Business 











On the Business 
Bookshelf 


point—that the United States po. 


T written to prove a Solitary 


tal service is intended for seryig 


| without regard to a balance of reveny 


and expenses—“United States Posty 
Policy,”" by Representative Clyde Kelly 
is at the same time an interesting history 
of our postal service. 

The penultimate chapter is a pmo 
jected policy for the future of the posta 
department. In it we find: 

“In 1930, this organization handled 


_ 17,000,000,000 pieces of first-class mail 
_ with marvelous precision and with every 


letter carried under effective safeguards 
It did this at a directly apportioned cog 
of one and seventy-three one hundredth 
cents for each letter. . . . And in this 
average cost are included letters sent 
across the ocean to Hawaii, or to the 
Philippines, by steamship or to the north. 


_ernmost limits of Alaska by dog sled 
| No other postal service in the world ap 
| proaches such service at such cost and 


no private business would even attempt 
to compete with it if the same service 
were demanded.” 

In 1885 Congress reduced postal rates 


_ and trusted to increased volume to offset 
the loss. Congressman Kelly predicts 


that in 3 to 5 years increased use of the 
postal facilities will have increased the 
revenue enough to eliminate the deficit 
And, he argues, “there should be a ft 
duction rather than an increase in the 
present rate.” 

The “apportioned cost” figures used 
by Representative Kelly are d 
based on the Cost Ascertainment 
of the Post Office Department, 
admittedly is based on a mathematidl 
calculation and does not assign to fit 






class mail an adequate share of the 


charges for the special service of 
ing first-class matter. 

Representative Kelly is a member 0 
the House of Representatives Commit 


' tee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 


¢ 


“LIVING costs for wage-earners,” # 
cording to “The Cost of Living in the 
United States 1914-1930," “were dé 


| nitely lower in 1930 than they have bes 





‘United States Postal Policy, by Clyde 
Kelly. D. Appleton and Compal 
New York, $2. 

"The Cost of Living in the United ars 
1914-1930. National Industrial 
ence Board, Inc., New York, $8. 
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Teletype slashes inventory, 
minimizes errors for Hudson 




















NCE again Teletype demonstrates its value to 
O the mass production manufacturer. Just as it does 
for Auburn and Studebaker, as well as for manufacturers 
in many other lines, this remarkable machine that type- 
writes by wire cuts inventory and greatly reduces errors 
for the Hudson Motor Car Company by making pos- 
sible much closer production control. 


Says an executive of the company: ‘“Teletypewriter 
service has entirely replaced our old method of control- 
ling production through written orders delivered by 
messengers. It permits us to feed parts to the assembly 
line as required directly from production, thus doing 
away with the need for reserve stocks. This has reduced 
our inventory by many thousands of dollars and has re- 
leased much valuable storage space for production purposes. 


“22 Teletypes located at strategic points enable us to 
make sure that the finished car corresponds in every 







Above—Central control Teletype of the Hudson Motor Car Com- 
pany, Detroit, through which planning department advises the 
production departments in what order to deliver motors, chassis, 
transmissions, wheels, etc., to the assembly line, 


Right—Sending and receiving Teletype in the body department, 
where the sequence in which orders will be filled is determined. 





TELETYPEWRITER\ 
Ne 


detail to the dealer’s specifications. This is not a simple 
matter, as Hudson and Essex motor cars offer the buyer 
some 200,000 possible options. However, with Teletype 
any question which arises can at once be flashed to the 
planning department and as quickly answerzd. Clearly 
typed messages at both ends greatly reduce the chance 
for errors.”’ 


As its name implies, Teletype sends typewritten mes- 
sages over telephone wires at a speed of 60 words a 
minute. Any letter or figure typed on the sending 
machine is instantaneously and accurately reproduced 
by the receiving machine, both of which make a type- 
written record for filing. Machines can be used for 
transmitting messages in either direction, and can be 
operated with ease by anybody who knows how to use 
a typewriter. 


Teletypewriter service is invaluable within large plants, 
as well as between widely-separated offices and factories, 
warehouses or branches. For further information con- 
sult your local telephone company or write the Teletype 
Corporation, 1400 Wrightwood Ave., Chicago. 


‘TELETYPE | 


SUBSIDIARY OF 











Western Electric Company 






When writing to TELETYPE CORPORATION please mention Nation's Business 
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THINK NOW ABOUT 


FILING SAFETY 


and Quick 
Accurate Reference 
Costs but a few cents! 











for allachien] ‘SPECIALLY intended 
Acco for large users of 
Jastney FASTENERS, this time 

saving device puts the 
proper Fastener in all proper positions the 
proper way. FASTENERS cannot rip or fall 
out of the folder when in use or in the file. 
Any office boy or girl can operate it, mak- 
ing highly efficient binder folders out of 
ordinary manila folders from your regular 
stock at no extra cost. Now in use by many 
large commercial and manufacturing firms, 
banks, insurance companies and_ public 
utilities. You do not purchase this remark- 
able machine. A slight service charge is all 
you pay for its time-saving, file-securing 
contribution to your office efficiency. Send 
for information. 


No executive should tolerate ineffi- 
cient, time wasting filing accessories, 
when ACCO FASTENER’S always. 
accurate service may be had at but a 
few cents cost! USE THE COUPON 
BELOW, or your letterhead to get 
these filing facts you ought to know. 


ACCO PRODUCTS, INC. 
39th Ave. and 24th St. Long Island City, N.Y. 


Acco Canadian Co., Lid., Toronts 


I 
| Acco Products, Inc., Long Island City, N.Y. 


| My stationer is....... 


Please send us (check information desired) 
()free sample ACCO FASTENER | 
| Lj full data on the ACCO FASTENER MACHINE 
| RS SON ESE: A Se neve | 
| i inicheesninctautioatulihe - | 
a i | 
‘ 


ACCO FASTENERS 


& Fastener Machine 
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for a number of years past.” However, 
the decline in living costs up to Decem- 
ber, 1930, “has probably not been so 
pronounced as many persons may have 
been inclined to believe on the evidence 
of the drastic price reductions in some 
merchandise.” 

The year 1930 marked a definite down- 
ward movement in the cost of living. 
“The cost of living in 1930 as a whole 
was 3.8 per cent lower than in 1929, and, 
since in 1929 the cost of living averaged 
exactly the same as in 1923, it was also 
3.8 per cent lower in 1930 than in 1923.” 

Food prices in 1930 were 6.2 per cent 
lower than in 1929, and 4.7 per cent 
lower than in 1928. Rents were 2.7 per 


_cent lower than in 1929, and 4.5 per 


cent lower than in 1928. 1930 clothing 


| prices were 6.8 per cent below the 1929 


level and 9.1 per cent below the level of 
1928. Other groups of items in the family 
budget remained relatively stable in 1930. 

Retail prices, of course, have shown a 
considerable drop since the first of this 
year when the figures in the present vol- 
ume end. 

* 

FOR persons concerned with, or par- 
ticipating in, the formal activities of 
corporations, “Formal Corporate Prac- 
tice’* will prove a practical guide. Its 
1500 pages have adequate information 
on pre-organization activities, organiza- 
tion, and formal activities of the cor- 
poration during its life. 

Examples of many forms and systems 
are given and explained. Many tables 
are given showing the differences be- 
tween the states in many corporate mat- 


| ters, such as stock issues and directors’ 


| 





| *Formal Corporate 


qualifications. 


Practice: Working 
Methods and Systems, by William H. 
Crow. Burrell-Snow, Inc., New York, 
$10.00. 


Recent Books Received 


The Ethical Problems of Modern Adver- 
tising. The Ronald Press Company, 
New York, $2. 

Russia’s Productive System, by Emile 
Burns. E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., New 
York, $4. 

Applied Accounting Principles, by Emmett 
Reid Sanford. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, New York, $4.50. 

Everyday Economics, by Cornelius C. Jan- 
zen and Orlando W. Stephenson. Silver, 
Burdett and Company, New York, 
$1.68. 

Interpretations of Federal Reserve Policy 
in the speeches and writings of Ben- 
jamin Strong, edited by W. Randolph 
Burgess. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, $4. 

Economic Power for Canada, by J. Alex 
Aiken. The Macmillan Company of 
Canada Limited, Toronto. 





































Rationalization of German Industry, 
tional Industrial Conference 
Inc., New York, $3. 

Profit Principles of Retailing, by 

B. Wess. McGraw-Hill Book Comp 

Inc., New York, $2.50. 

Soviet Challenge to Amerj 

George S. Counts. The John Day © 

pany, New York. ; 

How to Forecast a Bull Market, by € 
roll Tillman. Economic Publicat 
Inc., Boston, $5. 

Jobs, Jobs, Jobs, by Miriam Wiener. 
Era Publishing Company, New ¥ 

The Guide to Business and Invest 
Planning, edited by Laurence A, 
United Business Service 
Boston. 

The Greenbacks and Resumption of Spe 
Payments, 1862-1879, by Don C, Bap 


i 


The 


OM 


rett. Harvard University Press, Cam 
bridge, Mass., $3. ie 
Accounting Terminology, American In 
tute of Accountants. The Century € 
New York, $1.50. 
Modern Combustion, Coal Economics 
Fuel Fallacies, by Clarence V. 
Mid-West Coal Retailer, Chicago, 
Stamina: Commonly Known as “Guts,” by 
Herbert N. Casson. The Effie 
Magazine, London, England, 5/- 
Thinking in Business, by Herbert N. 
son. The Efficiency Magazine, Le 
England, 5/-. 
Case Studies of Unemployment, by Une 
ployment Committee of the National 
Federation of Settlements. Universi 
of Pennsylvania Press, Philadelph 


World Economic Depression: Remedies, 
Scrinivas Ram Wagel. ArthurH 
Inc., New York. 

Cooperative Banking: A Cooperative 
ing Book, by Roy F. Bergengren. The 
Beekman Hill Press, New York, 

Problems in Marketing, by Melvin Thomay 
Coneland. Fourth Edition. McGraw 
Hill Book Company, Inc., New Ya 
$5. 

Arbitrage in Securities, by Meyer H. 
stein. Harper & Brothers, New 
$4. 

The Full Fashioned Hosiery Worker: I 
Changing Economic Status, by Get 
W. Taylor. University of Pennsy 
Press, $3. 

Essays in Contemporary Civilization, @ 
by C. W. Thomas. The Macmilla 
Company, New York, $2.50. 

Modern Civilization on Trial, by C. Delisle 
Burns. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, $2.50. 

Ship Management and Operation, by 
Hobart S. Perry. Simmons-Boardman 
Publishing Company, New York, # 

How to Interview, by Walter Van 
Bingham and Bruce Victor Moore 
Harper & Brothers Publishers, New 
York, $4. 

Education for Business, by Leverett § 
Lyon. The University of Chicago Pres 
Chicago, $3.50. 

Useful Information About Lead. Published 
by Lead Industries Association, Gray 
bar Bldg., New York. 

The Russian Paradox, by Bernard Edel 
hertz. Walton Book Company, Ne 
York, $2. : 

The Challenge of Chain Store Distributios 
by M. M. Zimmerman. Harpet 
Brothers Publishers, New York, % 
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“Studio L—notables find it 
twice perfect...” 


PhilCook, pictured at the right,is broadcasting under almost perfect 
conditions as he sits in “Studio L” at the National Broadcasting 

»., New York City, and pours his famous ditties into the 
microphone. For “Studio L” not only has all the comforts of a fine 
drawing room, but, with it, an acoustical perfection that is un- 
equaled. Artists, therefore, find it ideal from two standpoints. 
ohns-Manville Acoustical Materials are used throughout. 

Here again J-M Acoustical Engineers have met the problem of 
the interior decorator with a material that gives desired acous- 
tical value and, also, provides the base for a selected finish. 


Johns-Manville mee 


Protects against 


j FIRE AND WEATHER 


Cor: ‘ 
PORATION please mention Nation’s Busincss 
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Mexican cowboys and blooded ponies ride the King ranges that extend through seven Texas counties 
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The Cattle Range Goes Modern 


By JOSEPH MARTIN DAWSON 


HE STORY of the 

King ranch in 

Kingsville, Tex., the 

largest cattle ranch 

owned by a single 
individual in the world, is 
one of two-fold interest. The 
tale of its founders, and 
their early struggles for suc- 
cess in the face of constant 
danger from Indian and 
Mexican bandits, is alto- 
gether in keeping with the 
glamor and romance which 
we associate with the wild 
and woolly West. And its 
present success shows that 
in every business, even that 
of breeding and marketing 
cattle, efficiency and atten- 
tion to detail are the factors 
on which financial returns 
depend. 

In the days of the Texas 
Republic, Richard King, the 
young master of an English 
ship trading up and down 
the coast, exchanged his ves- 
sel for a large Spanish land grant. He 
soon married Henrietta Chamberlain, 
daughter of the chaplain at the Browns- 
ville Fort. They built a crude block 
house in the middle of the enormous 
land grant, using blankets instead of 
doors and windows. Here they made 





Santa Gertrudis Mansion, the King ranch 
house, is a show place of the State 


* 


but, wherever modern methods can be applied, 
they are in use on the greatest cattle ranch still 
owned by a single individual. The new and the 
old work side by side to produce better cattle 
and to make profits more certain 


the small beginning which was to make 
Richard King many times a millionaire, 
and his ranch one of the most famous 
in the world. 

The land was fertile, and King soon 
accumulated a herd of cattle and drew 
around him trusted employees. He 


seemed to bear a charmed 
life against the dangersofat- 
tacks and hardships, and he 
quickly began to prosper. In 
the spring his cowboys drove 
his herd of beef cattle 
northward along the old 
Chisholm trail to Abilene, 
Kan., and the markets 
which they reached by fall. 
There they sold the cattle 
for a fair profit, which King 
and his wife, people of fru- 
gal habits, used to enlarge 
and improve the ranch. 


THE chuck wagon still follows the round-up 
because no better method has been discovered, 


A legal department 


AFTER many years had 
passed and the ranch had 
grown to large proportions 
King found himself involve 
in a law suit. The @ 
torney for the oppositiot 
was a young law student nit 
yet out of college but he cot 
ducted his case so ably that 
he won the suit. Kim 
promptly engaged him, and agreed 
pay him a handsome retainer’s fee 
look after the legal affairs of the ranch 
This made many visits to the 
house necessary, and soon the youll 
lawyer, Robert J. Kleburg, married Alitt 
King, daughter of the rancher. Wit 
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Captain King died in 1885, Kleburg, 
who had already demonstrated un- 
ysual executive ability, took over the 
administration of the ranch and now 
his two sons and a nephew are the trio 
of business men who direct the activities 
of this vast enterprise of 1,600,000 acres, 
and between 100,000 and 350,000 head 
of cattle. 

The first of the trio is the quiet man- 
ager who knows how everything is going 
in these pastures which extend through 
seven Texas counties, and comprise a 
territory half again as large as Rhode 
Island. The second is the mediator be- 
tween the ranch and the public, the 
affable man who meets visitors. The last 
is the astute and able lawyer who solves 
the problems of finance. Nearly a thou- 
sand employees are under them, and the 
yearly output of the ranch is from 25,- 
000 to 35,000 beef cattle. 

The main feature in the phenomenal 
success of the King ranch is the quality 
of the breed of cattle which the Kleburgs 
have developed, though the curly and 
luxuriant mesquite grass and the health- 
ful salt breezes from the Gulf of Mexico 
are contributing factors. The original 
Texas Longhorns, the blooded Short- 
horns, and the Herefords were not found 
altogether satisfactory, and as a result 
a mixed breed of Brahmas from India, 
crossed with Hereford and 
other blooded stock was’ - 
started to take their place. 
These mixed cattle are large, 
they mature quickly, resist 
the ordinary ills from ticks 
and flies better than other 
breeds, and apparently are 
just the cattle for the south- 
west Texas climate. 


Little farming 


THE managers of the ranch 
specialize on the production 
of cattle. While some farm- 
ing is done, it takes a place 
far in the background. 

Robert J. Kleburg, Sr., is 
an old man now, but he is 
still vigorous. His hobby is 
a prize-winning herd of 
Jersey cattle. He purchased 
from T. S. Cooper & Sons 
of Pennsylvania the famous 
bulls, the Cid, for $30,000; Combination 
Premier, for $13,500; and You'll Do 
Victor, for $10,000. As a result he has 
consistently carried off the honors at 
cattle shows. 

The Kleburgs rely much on their 
Mexican labor for the proper upkeep of 
Production. The Mexican is considered 
the best available cowboy for this sec- 
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tion. The Mexican is a natural born 
herder. He can dodge or endure the 
thorns from the cactus, which one en- 
counters everywhere in this region, bet- 
ter than anyone else. He rides all over 
his horse, now on top, now on this side, 
and now on the other, but he never al- 
lows the elusive steer to escape. 

The Brahma steers are extremely 
swift, and as a result the management 
was forced to breed a new and faster 
type of cow pony to keep up with them. 
Two thousand of. these thoroughbred 
or quarterbred colts are born yearly on 
the King ranch. It is likely that nowhere 
else is the traditional and picturesque 
garb of sombrero, buckskin breeches and 
red bandana set off in combination with 
such admirable steeds. This has its effect 
on the Mexican cowboys and they give 
their loyalty and best work willingly 
to the Kleburgs. 

Round-ups on the King ranch are held 
twice a year, in the spring and in the 
autumn. The once vast open pastures 
have been cut up into small traps, and 
the task of rounding up the cattle is not 
as difficult as it was in years gone by. 
The camps during the round-up periods 
move from trap to trap, and in spite of 
all the latest organization and equip- 
ment, there is still much of the color 
and flavor of the old-time event left in- 
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The Kleburgs imported Brahma cattle from India 
to develop a satisfactory breed for their ranch 


cluding the old-fashioned chuck wagon. 

The King brand is a running W. 
Sometimes when there is a heavy de- 
mand, unbranded calves are rushed to 
the market, for the branding process 
stunts growth for awhile, and tempo- 
rarily reduces flesh. 

The fences on the King ranch are con- 
sidered the best in the world. They are 
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distinguished by the uniform size of 
their mesquite fence posts, firmly set in 
the ground, and by their six strands of 
barbed wire. A steer cannot go through 
nor over them, and the alert fence 
riders see that no cattle thief, even if 
equipped with trucks and trailers, can 
despoil the ranch of its cattle. 


Plenty of water available 


THE cattle are not only well sustained 
by the abundant grass, but are supplied 
with unfailing water, for at intervals of 
every two or three miles there are deep 
wells. Some of them are artesian, at the 
others windmills pump water into reser- 
voirs. Thus the King cattle arrive at the 
marketing stage without much extra 
feeding from the Sudan grass, sorghum, 
Kafir corn, and milo maize grown on 
the ranch for the purpose. 

In transporting the cattle to market 
the management of the ranch has shown 
its same genius for action and skill. To 
have a railroad outlet, the Kings pre- 
sented Col. B. F. Yoakum’s syndicate 
with 80,000 acres to bring the Missouri 
Pacific Railroad to the heart of the 
ranch. The coming of the railroad not 
only provided the means of carrying the 
cattle to market, but opened up the 
Lower Rio Grande Valley, bringing its 
citrus fruit and vegetables 
into competition with those 
of the California farmers. 

The railroad takes the 
King cattle to leased pastures 
in Kansas where they are 
fattened until there is a rise 
in the market, and then sold 
to the best advantage. 

Production on the King 
ranch is where the most out- 
standing efficiency is shown. 
When Kleburg saw that 
ticks caused fever and screw 
worms he invented a “dip,” 
a liquid preparation into 
which he submerged his 
cattle. This process was so 
successful that it has been 
required by state law of all 
cattle raisers below the 
quarantine line. 

While the evolution of the 
ranch may have proceeded 
slowly from the ’50’s when 
steers traveled five or six miles a day 
along the trails, until now, when blooded 
bulls and cows are sent to distant points 
by airplane, its improvement has been 
steady and constant. Every known 
method and device has been added to 
bring it up to date, and the modern 
ranch house, Santa Gertrudis Mansion, 
is one of the show places of Texas. 
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this is 
Modern PRINTING! 


\ fifteenth century method . . . perhaps capable 
of a hundred copies an hour! W ho would think 




















of using it? Yet many still use a hand-power 
method just as laborious and slow to clean 
floors .. . capable of a few hundred square feet 
an hour ... instead of the electric FINNELL 
capable of thousands of square feet an hour. | 
For large areas there is a FINNELL that, in | 
one operation, will scrub and remove the dirty 
water, in Jess than mopping time. 
You can also wax and polish in one operation 
with FINNELL-KOTE .. . shown below. 
Saves half the time 
required by any oth- 
er method, does a 
vastly better job and 
lasts longer. 
Write for free 


booklet. State wheth- | 
er interested in wax- 
ing or scrubbing . 
business or home use. 
FINNELL SYS- 
TEM, INC., 411 
East St., Elkhart, In- 
diana or 130 Sparks 
Street, Ottawa, Can- 
ada. Branches in 
London and _ Stock- 
holm. 


FINNELL 


ELECTRIC FLOOR MACHINE 
WAXES + POLISHES + SCRUBS 











Note the threadlike 
stream of FIN- 
NELL-KOTE flow- 
ing to the floor to 
be immediately dis- 
tributed and _ pol- 
ished by thebrushes. 
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When writing please mention Nation’s Business 
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He Met Changing Times Wit | 
Changed Methods 


N INTERESTING significance 
is attached to the opening 
in September of a $150,000 
three-story addition to the 
plant of the James R. 


_ Kearney Corporation, manufacturers of 
| overhead and underground electrical 
_ equipment, in St. Louis. This new addi- 
| tion was made necessary by the Cor- 
| poration’s 


increase in business during 
the last two years—years during which 


| the country at large has been going 


through the well-known depression. 
The Kearney Corporation was estab- 


| lished in 1927. In less than three years 


its annual sales had topped the million- 
dollar mark. During 1930 its business 
increased 21 per cent over that of 1929. 
Thus far this year the Corporation’s 
average monthly sales volume is about 
$50,000 above that during 1930. The 
total 1931 sales volume is expected to 
show a gain of about 50 per cent over 
the 1930 record. With the growth in 


| business the Corporation has added new 


employees and increased the size of its 
pay roll. 


As James R. Kearney, Sr., founder 


| and president of the Corporation, ex- 
| claimed to a St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
| reporter, who recently called on him to 
| confirm the report of the placing of a 
| 1,500,000-pound order for copper for 


his plant: 

“Depression, heck! I’ve never heard 
of it; been too busy trying to take care 
of our expanding business!”’ 

There is a reason for his booming 
business, as Mr. Kearney explained. His 
methods may contain a suggestion for 
other manufacturers. 


Classifying their customers 


DURING 1930 the Kearney Corpora- 
tion conducted an intensive survey of 
its major markets—light and power 
plants and independent telephone and 
railroad systems—to ascertain the exact 
purchasing power of each potential cus- 
tomer. The survey disclosed more than 


| 2,000 plants whose purchases did not 


justify the expense of a representative's 


| call, and also many plants whose pur- 
| chases indicated they should be called 
_ upon more frequently. It likewise point- 
'ed to the units which each individual 


plant was purchasing from competitors. 








Sales territories were redistricted ae 
cording to sales-volume possibilities. 
and in a manner which would permit 
representatives to call on customers ag 
regularly as was justified by the poten! 
tial market they offered. 3 

The Corporation’s field force was j in 
creased 15 per cent. Cash bonuses were: 
offered to salesmen for new accounts 
brought in each month. 

A direct-mail advertising campaig 


orders from plants which representa-) 
tives did not visit and to “set the stage” 
for representatives’ calls upon other 
plants. , | 


Advertising specific products 


TRADE-PAPER advertising was im 
creased and the copy changed from gen- 
eral to specific product copy to tie-in” 
with the direct-mail pieces. 

The field representatives’ daily te 
ports were made to include remarks per. 
taining to the sale of individual prod- 
ucts. This information is used at head- 
quarters to conduct specific sales efforts 
by mail or telegraph, either directly 
with buyers or through representatives. 

To quote Mr. Kearney again: 

“We believe in advertising and we 
believe in intensive cultivation of the 
market. The business is there if you'll 
go out and get it. We don’t permit our 
men to talk hard times; if we catch 
them at it we fire them. The country 
isn’t broke and it isn’t going to the 
devil. Most of the fellows who talk hard 
times have simply lost their nerve. 

“Some of my friends thought I was 
crazy to put up the new factory addi- 
tion now. But this is a good time to 
build and we needed the additional 
space, so we went ahead. Our domestic 
business is keeping ahead of 1930 and 
we have shipped to 29 foreign countries 
this year, business being especially good” 
with Mexico, Central and South Amet-~ 
ica, Italy, the Philippines, China and” 
New Zealand. v 

“Of course, the character of business 
has changed somewhat. We are hand-— 
ling about three times as many orders 
as last year on the same amount 
business, customers buying on shorter 
period requirements—but the ordets 
keep coming in.” —CARTER H. HOLLAND 
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GRINDING — essential operation 


in the making and maintenance of 
the tools of the lumber industry. 


LUMBER «> « 


Grinding Wheels—in the making of the primary imple- 
ments of the lumberman— shaping his axe — making 
true his great saws — and keeping them fit. 


Grinding Wheels— inthe making of precision parts of his 
machines of tremendous power—tractors —log haulers 
—donkey engines — locomotives. Norton Company, 
W orcester, Mass. 








Grinding Wheels . . . . Abrasives for Polishing 
...+ Abrasive Aggregate .... Floor and Stair Tile.... 
Grinding and Lapping Machines .... Refractories 
Porous Plates .... Pulpstones 
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By WILLIAM FEATHER 


President, the William Feather Company, Cleveland, Printers and Publishers 


DON’T know when in 1930 “The 
Quicksands of the City’’ by Hartley 
Withers was first published. The pre- 
face is dated October 30, 1929, which 
speculators and investors will recall 
was a terrible occasion in the stock mar- 
ket. Withers, by the way, is an English 
economist and financial writer, and “the 
City” is a synonym for the English 
Stock Exchange. 

The book is a discussion of invest- 
ment principles, but, since it was written 
before the new investment theories had 
been thoroughly tested, some of the 
author’s conclusions make sour reading 
for Americans. Withers thinks (at least 
he did in October, 1929) that the In- 
vestment Trust is the ideal place for the 
funds of the ordinary man. 

Despite the unfortunate record of 
some investment trusts in America, this 
form of investment may yet prove to be 
safe, sound, and wise. 

Withers writes: “I sometimes dream 
of a small savers’ Investment Trust 
company with a Board composed, let 
us say, of the Governor of the Bank of 
England, the chairman of the Big Five 
banks, and representatives of the lead- 
ing issuing houses and insurance com- 
panies. Not because such a Board would 
necessarily be the best people to do the 
investing job, but because they would 
know the right men to do the work, and 
would be held responsible if it was not 
done right. If all small investors knew 
that there was a sure and safe resting- 
place in which they could put their 
funds with confidence, and rely on 
getting from it something like the ad- 
vantages that the old Trust companies 
have showered on their shareholders, 
they would be saved from temptations 
which too often cost them dear.” 

This is a noble wish, but probably 
unrealizable. No one can control the 
violent fluctuations of prices on the 
Stock Exchange. Investors love and ad- 
mire the managers of their funds when 
prices are rising, but hate and detest 





‘The Quicksands of the City, by Hartley 
Withers. Jonathan Cape and Harrison 
Smith, New York. $2.50. 
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the same men when prices are falling. 

Every prospective buyer of common 
stocks should read “Sick in Bed with 
Common Stocks,” recently reviewed in 
this page. That monograph reveals the 
suffering that must be endured by the 
owner of common stocks for long-time 
investment. 

. 


THE wife of Marshall McClintock, 
author of “We Take to Bed,’ was 
ordered to Saranac, shortly after their 
baby was born. The parents were in their 
early twenties. McClintock had a new 
job and a few hundred dollars. The 
baby and the wife were installed in a 
boarding house, and McClintock beat 
it for New York to become a traveling 
book salesman. In a few weeks he, too, 
was at Saranac, lying in bed on a porch. 

Life was pretty serious. The baby 
had to be boarded in a separate estab- 
lishment. Money had to be found to pay 
the bills. It came miraculously from 
former employers, friends, relatives, and 
strangers. 

The story covers a period of ten 
months. Most tubercular victims are 
young people. Their mood is something 
like that of soldiers in front-line 
trenches. They detest artificial good 
humor. One nurse who insisted on greet- 
ing her patients each morning with a 
broad smile and exclaiming, “It’s good 
to be alive!” was driven out of town. 
The “lungers,” as they call themselves, 
preferred such bathroom songs as: 


We're inmates of the Penfold shack, 
We're rotten with disease. 

We cannot to our homes go back, 
Because we cough and wheeze. 


Another delightful Saranac ballad is 
sung to the tune of Old Black Joe. It 
goes this way: 


Gone are the days when my lungs were 
good and strong. 

Gone are my friends with whom I’ve 
cured so long. 

Gone from this earth, to a better place 
I know. 


°We Take to Bed, by Marshall McClintock. 
Jonathan Cape and Harrison Smith, 
New York, $2.50. 


I hear the devil softly calling, “Come 
down below.” 

I’m coming, I’m coming, but my cough 
is getting worse. 

I hear the undertaker calling, “Bring on 
the hearse.” 


A theme of beautiful love and heroism 
threads through this realistic story. The 
writing is superb, although some details 
may gag those with sensitive stomachs. 
The book is a vivid account of the ca- 
pacity of the human spirit to soar even 
when the pocketbook is empty and 
death is just around the corner. 


+ 


IN “Investment Fundamentals,’* Roger 
W. Babson offers 334 pages of advice. 
Although the book contains little that 
is new to an experienced investor, a 
young man might learn a good deal 
from it, unless he became fascinated by 
a table entitled “Possibilities of Profits” 
that appears in the chapter on “Bab- 
sonchart Operations.’ In this chapter, 
Babson shows how an initial investment 
of $6,046 in July 1893 might have 
grown to $654,240 in October 1925 and 
to well over a million in 1929. To 
achieve this handsome result, the in- 
vestor would, of course, have been com- 
pelled to anticipate the major dips and 
peaks. He would have sold or bought 
eighteen times. 

Babson says: “The investment of ap- 
proximately $6000 reached nearly $700, 
000 in 32 years or at the average rate 
of increase, compounded semiannually, 
of approximately 15 per cent a yeal. 
How many businesses average such 4 
return over as long a period with its 
succession of business waves? Try t0 
find one!” 

One might, with equal emphasis, 
justly demand that Mr. Babson produce 
any speculator or investor, including 
himself, who ever caused $6000 to grow 
to $1,000,000 during a period of 3 
years, by trading in the market. Poss 
bly $6000 has been made to grow @ 
$1,000,000 in three years, but I “a 


“Investment Fundamentals, by Roger i 
Babson. Harper & Brothers, 
York. $3.00. 
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As the Roadster excels the Tandem Bicycle 


Preformed Wire Rope excels old-fashioned ordinary wire rope 
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Stored Records 


Just as Accessible 
“As the Active Ones 


ll @ Pavehce. 
SLIDING DRAWER 
Storage File! 


PULL-OUT DRAWER CONVENIENCE 
CORRUGATED BOARD ECONOMY 





HEN you transfer your records to “stor- 
age” they should be just as accessible 
as they were in your active files. 

Now .you can obtain this invaluable ref- 
erence convenience in the OXFORD SLID- 
ING DRAWER STORAGE FILE, at a cost 
no greater than that of ordinary storage 
boxes or cartons. 

Every office that needs storage files de- 
serves a storage file like the OXFORD— 
convenient, accessible, efficient and durable. 
Just look over these 


FEATURES YOU WILL APPRECIATE 


1. Made of high-test, corrugated board. 
2. Sturdily constructed and guaranteed. They will 


work perfectly when you stack them, fully 


loaded, to a height of 72 inches. 
. Therefore, no shelving needed. 


4. Dust protection accorded to papers within by 
drawer flap and overhanging outer shell. 


. Shipped to you flat in cartons of ten. 
6. Extremely low prices. 


YOUR SIZES ARE HERE 
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Si . Ire As nsic 

Noe For Resords such as Tetgkt Wideh Depth 
1 Letters 10% 12 24 
3 Legal or Cap Size Forms 10% 15 24 
3 *Invoices or 2 rows 8x5 cards 8% 10% 24 
4 Checks or Vouchers 3% 4 24 
5 Checks or Vouchers 4% 9 24 
5B Checks or Vouchers 4% 9 15 
6 Checks or Vouchers 4% 10% 24 
7A Tabulating Cards 3% 7 18 
8 5x8 Cards or Forms 5 8% 24 
9 *4x6 Cards or Forms (2 rows) 4% 12% 24 
9B *4x6 Cards or Forms (2 rows) 4% 12% 15 
10 *3x5 Cards or Forms (2 rows) 3% 10% 24 
11 ‘*Documents (2 rows) 10% 9% 24 
12 Deposit Slips 4% 8% 24 
12B Deposit Slips 4% 8% 15 
“These files furnished with divider strip for 2-row fil- 
ing. Double width forms may be filed—merely discard 
the divider strip or place it at side to cut down width. 
Special sizes made to order in lots of 50 or more. 











Write us for prices and name of dealer nearest you 


OXFORD FILING SUPPLY CO. 


The Filing Supply Specialists 


342 Morgan Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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that anyone who traded in and Sut for 
37 years ever escaped a thorough clean- 
ing. Nobody is as smart as that. Theoreti- 
cal computations of what might have 
been done by a gifted speculator are de- 
ceiving and, in my opinion, should be 
left out of a book bearing the title “In- 
vestment Fundamentals.” 

Babson warns his readers against 
gambling, marginal trading, impatience, 


| tipster services, and greed, but his fig- 


ures are more eloquent than his sermon. 


| They tempt his readers to do what he 


warns them not to do. 
On page 188 appears a chart that 
visualizes what is alleged to be the eco- 


| nomic status of 100 average individuals 


at ages 35 to 75. “The above chart,” 
says Babson, “is based upon informa- 
tion published by the American Bank- 
ers Association.” Many attempts have 
been made to identify the man who in- 


| vented the figures on which this chart 
| is based, but no one has come forward 


who will assume responsibility. 

The chart tells us that of 100 people 
who started out even, 5 are dead at the 
age of thirty-five, 75 are self-supporting, 
10 are well off, and 10 are wealthy. At 


| 65 years, 36 are dead, 54 are non-sup- 





porting, 5 are self-supporting, 4 are well 
off, and one is wealthy. Nobody has ever 
come forward with data to support these 
figures, yet they bob up month after 
month in support of arguments for in- 
surance, savings, investment counsel, 
old-age pensions, and household bud- 
gets. 

Some time ago the National Civic 
Federation made a survey of 14,000 per- 
sons of 65 and over, living in represen- 
tative communities in New York, New 
Jersey, and Connecticut. One-fourth of 
those interviewed were worth $10,000 
or more. Fifty-seven per cent possessed 
property worth at least $2000. Out of 
the 14,000 there were only 200 cases of 
destitution. 

The federal census is said to reveal 
that 61 per cent of all men 65 years 
and over are gainfully employed. 

I hope that Mr. Babson will give 
these figures another check. People ap- 
parently are doing better with their 
money and their lives than he suspects. 


¢ 


“THE WAY to Recovery” by the Bri- 
tish economist, Sir George Paish, is the 
type of book that could be written only 
by a Britisher. An American, after read- 
ing it, might exclaim, “Yes, that’s En- 
gland’s way of recovery but America can 
recover from this depression without 





‘The Way to Recovery, by Sir George Paish. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. $2. 








waiting for the whole world to be 
lifted.” 

Maybe we can, and maybe we can't, 
Paish doubts it. Foreign nations owe yg 
billions of dollars. He doubts that rep. 


arations ever can be collected. He algo 


doubts that our private loans to Euro. 
pean nations can ever be liquidated yp. 
less we join the rest of the world ina 
lowering of tariff walls and permit some. 
thing resembling free trade to function, 

On the other hand, if we and other 
nations will join in doing what he thinks 
must be done, we can bring about pros. 
perity that will be world-wide. Reason- 
able people in all countries, he holds, 
are now agreeable to the adoption of 
reasonable plans for rehabilitation, 
They are ready to allow the League of 
Nations to function. They are ready to 
reduce armaments. They are ready to 
lower the tariffs. When the statesmen 
catch up with the thought of the people, 
we shall have world peace, cooperation, 
and prosperity. 

The people of every country in the 
world are eager to work, to produce, 
and to exchange the product of their 
labor for the goods of others. Stupid 
political thinking stops natural econom- 
ic law from functioning. 

What I get from Sir George Paish’s 
book is that the nations will reform 
their bad practices and cure their 
jealousies only as a last resort. The 
right remedy will be applied when all 
the quack serums are exhausted. 

“The Way to Recovery” is remark- 
able for the way in which baffling inter- 
national problems are simply presented. 


e 


HALF a dozen friends told me that I 
ought to read “Sanctuary’”® by William 
Faulkner because it was a swell job of 
writing. I read it with some effort and 
was unimpressed. It is altogether too 
chaotic and vague. Neither in plot nor 
characterization does it measure up to 
adequate standards. 

It is perfectly possible to write co 
herently about people who are it- 
coherent about themselves. Faulkner 
fails to do this. He has simply written 
a crazy story about crazy people. 

There is enough horror in the book to 
start a revolution, but the story is 9 
weakly handled that it causes the reader 
less anguish than the misfortunes of 
Little Orphan Annie in the comic strip. 


+ 


PAUL POIRET, the Paris dressmakef, 
has written a lively autobiography 
"Sanctuary, by William Faulkner, Jon® 


than Cape and Harrison Smith, New 
York. $2.50. 
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D. F. KELLY, President of 
the Fair, Chicago, and Presi- 
dent of the National Retail 


Dry Goods Association. 
Photo by Blank-Stoller, Inc. 





the same result he is getting now. 


“Many believe 20% is waste, for which 
the advertiser is paying because of the 
competitive ambition and pride of the 


publishers.” 


When you advertise in SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
Newspapers you avoid phantom circula- 
tion. Not one dollar is spent for circulation 
outside of natural trading territories — 
profit areas. No contests. No forced com- 


binations. No rural scatteration. 
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OF SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
CIRCULATION IS CON- 
CENTRATED IN CITIES 





yi 
0 
OF SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
CIRCULATION IS CONCEN- 
i TRATED IN PROFIT AREAS 


If YOU want lower selling costs, concentrate 
your effort where advertising results are 
greatest ... where population is thickest . . . 
where dealers are accessible . . . where living 
standards are highest... where wealth is 
greatest... where fashion sense is developed. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD Newspapers offer the highest concentration 


of circulation available in one unit for national advertising. 


Confine your advertising where greatest profit can be made. 


SCRIPPS:HOWARD 


MEMBERS OF THE UNITED PRESS... OF THE AUDIT 
BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS AND OF MEDIA RECORDS, INC. 


NEWSPAPER 


NEW YORK World-Telegram SAN FRANCISCO.. News BUFFALO..... Times COLUMBUS... Citizen YOUNGSTOWN Telegram HOUSTON .. Pres 
CLEVELAND ... Press WASHINGTON ... News INDIANAPOLIS . Times AKRON... . Times-Press FORT WORTH .« . Press EL PASO. Herald- Post 
BALTIMORE . . . Post CINCINNATI... .. Post. DENVER Rocky Mt, News BIRMINGHAM. .. Post OKLAHOMA CITY News SANDIEGO... Sun 
PITTSBURGH + + . Press COVINGTON Kentucéy Post TOLEDO.... News-Bee MEMPHIS Press-Scimitar KNOXVILLE News-Sentine] EVANSVILLE . Press 


— Kentucky Edition of Cincinnati Post 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK . CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO. DETROIT. 





ALBUQUERQUE .-=.+ « ? New Mexico State Tribune 





LOS ANGELES .-ATLANTA « PHILADELPHIA. BUFFALO + DALLAS 
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R thirty years manufacturers 


| went broke and his business was taken 
| of the sidelines entailed big deficits. He 
I was attracted to the book because I 
standing—corporate responsibility lan artist to be a business philosopher. 
business with him. 
/moment when women were becoming 
secret thoughts of women. 
San Diego, he reproved a group of 
your fur. If it were a special and per- 
of gnecline power or the contrary it grates on my nerves.” 


|which he calls “King of Fashion.” 
| Poiret rose from a poor boy to the top 
‘of his profession. Then, it appears, he 
ape 
stab il ity | over by others. 
| His trouble seems to be that he ven- 
; ; ° tured into too many sidelines, and most 
P ‘is now living quietly in the country, 
a eye painting pictures, planning to resume 
responsibility = 
thought it might reveal some interesting 
| sidelights on dressmaking as a business. 
Stability — established business | But Poiret is obviously too much of 
ted to please himself 
—these are demanded by the sorvpnnve nbeogpcmalnadiagars 
. and made his customers adjust them- 
buying manufacturer of today. | selves to his mood if they wanted to do 
He denies that he or anyone else ever 
| was or ever will be a dictator of fashion. 
| His function, he says, was to sense the 
tired of one fashion, and then, at just 
the right time, to suggest a new mode. 
His aim was to divine and satisfy the 
| He is brutal in his criticism of Ameri- 
/can women whose most serious fault, 
he says, is lack of personality. Once, in 
women in this way: “Look at your- 
selves,” he said, “you all have a bouquet 
of flowers pinned in the same way on 
sonal detail it might have a certain 
| charm, but when it is a general measure 
I no longer look at it with pleasure; on 
| When the show was over, the janitor 
| gathered a basket of flowers from be- 
neath the chairs. 


ery have bought Continental en- 
gines with utmost confidence— Z 


a confidence bred of Continen-| 4 yan who, to conceal his identity, 


calls himself Jay Franklin, has written 
“What This Country Needs,” a book 
of 21 essays, in which he tears into our 
| social, political, and economic life. He 
finds that nothing is right. Americans 
are nit-wits. We have neither brains 
nor character. 

The writing is clever and amusing, 
but the author piles up too much abu- 
|sive criticism. He takes in too’ much 
territory. His weakness is that he has no 
'tolerance for youthful follies and en- 
thusiasm. 

He wants this country to become a 


° ° sort of sullen, disillusioned old fellow— 
[Lontinental Fugines ‘hard, cross, and but with 


| irritable, 

| ‘King of Fashion, by Paul Poiret. J. B. 

| Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. $3. 
"What This Country Needs, by Jay Frank- 


lin. Covici-Friede, Inc., New York. 
$3.50. 


tal’s reputation for undivided re- 
sponsibility to the manufacturer. 


Continental is now serving nearly 


250 manufacturers in 25 differ- 
ent countries the world over. 


CONTINENTAL MOTORS 


CORPORATION 


Offices: Detroit, Mich., U. S. A. 
Factories: Detroit and Muskegon 
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plenty of money in the bank. We need 
lots of discipline in the form of hard 
luck. We need to be humbled, broken, 
taught patience. The author would haye 
us thoroughly whipped and beaten. 
Such philosophy indicates a complete 
lack of understanding of Americanism, 
Americans can endure anything except 
monotony. We are not seeking a civiliza- 
tion that is represented by perfection— 
and boredom. We are blessed with the 


courage and faith of youth. We should 
be judged not by what we say but by 
what we do. This is the most interesting 
country in the world because we do 






things. 
« 


“FREIGHTERS of Fortune’’® by Nor- 
man Beasley is a story of the explora- 
tion, exploitation, and commercial de. 
velopment of the Great Lakes district, 

A chapter that particularly interested 
me relates to the organization of the 
Minnesota Iron Company. The princi- 
pal promotors were George C. Stone, 
past 60, and Charlemagne Tower, 70 
years old. Tower, who lived in Philadel- 
phia, was worth $3,000,000, and had 
enjoyed high honor and achievement. 
Stone, a former resident of Philadelphia, 
had moved to Duluth to engage in small 
manufacturing. The presence of iron in 
the country about Vermillion Lake was 
called to the attention of Stone, who 
immediately wrote to his friends, among 
them Tower. 

“If I were younger—even ten years 
younger—I would go into this proposi- 
tion. But, at 70 years of age, when a 
man has all he needs and more, he 
doesn’t seek new things.” 

Tower did go in, however, and he in- 
duced his partner to go in. Later the 
partner asked to get out and another 
investor backed away, and Tower took 
over their interests. As in many new 
ventures, the Minnesota Iron Company 
was a hungry wolf. Tower got in deeper 
and deeper. Money was begged and 
borrowed everywhere. Tower gave 
everything he had—all the $3,000,000 
—and indorsed stacks of notes. 

The venture was saved from disaster 
by the timely help of Col. James 
Pickands, Samuel Mather and Jay C. 
Morse, the original partners of Pick- 
ands, Mather & Co. It is pleasing to 
report that Tower got back his entire 
investment of $3,000,000 with a profit 
of a like amount, while Stone received 
approximately $500,000. 

Monster fortunes have been made in 


‘Freighters of Fortune, by Norman Beaé 
ley. Harper & Brothers, New York 
$3.50. 
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National Accounting’ 
Machines are built in 
anumber of different 
types to meet all ac- 
counting needs. 


Fifteen hundred dollars saved in one year 
for a manufacturer. Ten per cent on 
payroll in the auditing department of a 
great department store. Accounts posted 
on the first of the month that formerly took 
to the twentieth for an installment house. 


These are just a few of the savings in 
dollars and hours made possible by National 
Accounting Machines. Other examples 
+» equally striking...can be given for 
every kind of business and every kind of 
accounting ... including yours. 
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National Accounting Machines combine 
features never before offered in the field 


of mechanical accounting. Every feature 
has but one object...to turn out more 
accurate work in less time and at lower 
cost. In the small office and the large 
these results are being accomplished. 


Whether you are a retailer, wholesaler, 
manufacturer, banker, broker, public 
utility operator, or operate any other 
business, National equipment will show the 
way to definite savings of dollars and hours. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, °3x20* 


When writing to Tue Nationa, Casu Recister Company please mention Nation’s Business 








FACT OR FRIENDSHIP 





How DO YOU 
BUY YOUR INSURANCE? 


Many people prefer to buy fire insurance from a good friend rather than 
a good company. If the good friend has a good company—fine, but still 
without facts, they are guessing. 


Do you want facts? Do you really study your insurance? Do you know 
the difference between mutual and stock insurance? Do you know why 
we have saved our policyholders 30% each year since 1921? Do you know 
how we assure 100% protection to preferred risks? 


Sound practices for 55 years have protected those insured with Central. 
Central’s record for fair adjustments and prompt settlements stands unsur- 
passed. And the benefits of Central’s conservative management are passed 
along to policyholders in the form of a cost-reducing dividend. 


Our agent in your city will give you an interesting booklet on insurance 
or we will mail you one. 


ey 


CENTRAL ™ 


MANUFACTURERS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
C A. L. PURMORT, President Home Office: VAN WERT, OHIO 


Dividends To 
Policy Holders 












BEAUHARNOIS . . » Canada’s Best Indusirial Area 





You can share profitably in 
British Empire Markets! 


Send for this Book 


Locate in Canada and take advantage of Intra- 
Empire tariffs. Beauharnois offers every 
facility for your Canadian plant . . . power 
at prices to compete with the world; free- 
dom from labor troubles; rail and deep 
water shipping facilities. Write for Booklet 
Bi on the Beauharnois Area. 





Beauharnois Power Corporation Limited 


Montreal Canada 
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the Great Lakes district, but few wh 
envy those fortunes ever think of th 
risks, hardships, and heartaches of the 
early investors. More than $3,000,000. 
000 worth of ore has been taken from 
the Mesabi hills and as much remains, 
but for many years few cared to inves 
a nickel in the mines. 

Frick nearly broke with Carnegie over 
an investment in the ore fields. Although 
he let Frick buy a half-interest in the 
Oliver mines, Carnegie wrote a formal 
note to the board of managers of his 
company, in which he said: 

“You will find that this ore venture 


| like other ventures in ore, will result in 
| much trouble and less profit than almost 


| written from a 


any other branch of our business, Jf 
any of our brilliant and talented young 
partners have more time, or attention, 
than is required for their present duties, 
they will find sources of much greater 
profit right at home. I hope you will 
make note of this prophecy.” 
Carnegie was terribly wrong, but the 
insistence of Frick caused fabulous 
sums to flow into the Carnegie treasury, 


¢ 


“MORE Profits From Advertising” is 
hard-boiled, realistic 
point of view. It looks at advertising as 
a tool for making sales and profits, and 
not as a means of expressing an artistic 
impulse or gratifying the personal van- 


| ity of the man who pays the bill. 





Kenneth M. Goode and Carroll 
Rheinstrom, the authors, say that mil- 
lions of dollars are uselessly wasted 
yearly in ineffective, amateurish adver- 
tising that pleases the wife of the owner 
of the business but leaves readers a 
cold as ice. The tragedy is that much of 
this waste is totally unnecessary. lt 
can be eliminated by testing. 

For example, one advertisement with 
the heading, “161 New Recipes Nevet 
Before Published,” brought 5000 dimes 


| for a new cook-book. The next adver 
| tisement carried the headline, “Women 


Men Love,” with a subhead, “Ale 
Homemakers.” This advertisement 
brought in more than 12,000 dimes. 
The authors offer scores of similat 
changes which have multiplied the te 
sponse of advertisements many times 


| Explanation is made of why one appeal 


is stronger than another. To get actiol 


| the advertiser must: 


1. Emotionalize, and 
2. Rationalize. 
The reader of advertising, like evety 


"More Profits From Advertising, by Ker 
neth M. Goode and Carroll Rhew 
strom. Harper & Brothers, New ork. 
$3.50. 
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one else, is entirely and completely in- 
terested in himself. He buys those prod- 
ucts that will enhance his dignity, good 
looks, comfort, and social position. 

But the reader, like everyone else, is 
so self-conscious that he will not act 
on such a vain motive. He must find 
a secondary motive to justify his action. 
This motive must be something like 
thrift, good value, economy in the long 
run, long life, etc. 

The authors make the provocative 
statement that advertising which aims 
to interest everybody will probably con- 
vince nobody. 

Advertising to be most effective must 
be aimed at some specific group. It must 
stir its prospects to action even at the 
risk of offending other readers. Editors 
have long used this principle. They do 
not try to make all articles interesting 
to everybody. The better practice is to 
aim each article at a specific group. A 
lively interest in one article is better 
than a bored interest in a dozen articles. 

Another shrewd observation is that 
not every business can advertise profit- 
ably. On the other hand, some products 
cannot exist without advertising. The 
only way to find out which is which is 
by careful testing. 

I recommend this book to anyone 
who is spending money for advertising 
or contemplates expenditure. There’s 
money in it for those who grasp the 
principles so ably presented. 

Both Goode and Rheinstrom are 
idealists, but they bravely face the fact 
that neither business nor advertising can 
survive without profit. In business the 
right way is the profitable way, because 
it is the efficient way. To find the effi- 
cient way, not by guess but by test, is 
the obligation of every person connected 
with advertising. 

. 


JAMES W. BARRETT, city editor of 
the New York World at the time it was 
sold to Scripps-Howard last February, 
tells the story of the transaction in a 
book which he calls “The World, the 
Flesh, and Messrs. Pulitzer.’"’ Barrett 
is the man who tried to raise money at 
the last minute so that the newspapers 
could be owned and published by the 
employees, cooperatively. 

He is still emotional about the sale of 
the World. Neither by temperament nor 
by background does he seem qualified 
to present a coherent account of the 
Many factors that ied to the disaster. 
Barrett's love of the World was genuine. 





“The World, the Flesh, and Messrs. Pul- 
itzer, by James W. Barrett. Vanguard 
Press, New York. $1.25. 
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STEEL @ 


COUNTER ii 


STOP waste steps. 


“Yand E” Steel Counter Files 


speed customer service and save 
time by’ keeping work, workers 
and customers all at one spot. 
Bills, correspondence, records of 
all kinds... right where you want 
them. No useless running around 
—no lost motion. 


These double duty units also 
save costly floor space and cut 
office overhead by serving both as 
a counter and as files. 

There are “Y and E”’ Steel Counter 


Files to meet your every business need. 
All units standard and interchangeable. 
Can be added to or changed at will. Brass 
bound linoleum tops—easy to clean and 
long lasting — provide an ideal working 
surface. Write for complete information 
on Custom-built All-Metal Counters, or 


Ask your “Yand E” Man 


YAWMAN A"? FRBE MFG.(O. 


1128 JAY STREET ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





F. J. SIGL, one of the 
“Y and E” Men serving 
business executives in 
Rochester, N.Y.., is, like 
all “Yand E” Men, an 
expert at solving office 
problems. 














Export Dept., 368 Broadway, NewYork, N.Y., U.S.A. 
» » » 

Steel and Wood Filing Cabinets ... Steel Desks ... 

Steel Shelving... .§ afes.... Office Systems and 

Supplies ... Visible Index Equipment ... Bank 

Library Equipment. 


Yawman and Erbe Mfg. Co., 
1128 Jay St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send me without obligations de- 
tails on Custom-buile All-Metal Counters. 
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When writing to Yawman & Erse Mrc. Co. please mention Nation’s Business 
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@C ommonen, King, or Lord High 
Executioner—it makes no difference to 
us! If you’re a Commoner, we'll try to 
make you feel like a King; if you’re 
already a King, we'll try to make you 
feel like visiting us again. For instance, 
whether you engage our largest suite or 
smallest room, we'll undertake to serve 
your hot dishes piping hot. We have 
dumb-waiters to whisk trays from our 
kitchen to your floor in jig time... 
special ovens on every floor . . . waiters 
not at all dumb to serve you right in 
your room...and all through our 
house a very sincere desire to indulge 
your lowliest wish in royal fashion. 
Now may we serve you? 


The ROOSEVELT 


Madison Avenue at 45th Street, New York 
Edward Clinton Fogg — Managing Director 


ORT 


When writing please mention Nation's Business 
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Back to Our First Principles 


(Continued from page 64) 

the way of the passage of this type of 
legislation there is a wide popular 
clamor for a change in the Constitution. 
But human nature has not changed 
much, if any, since the Constitution 
was adopted. There is just as much dan- 
ger today as there was then that a strong 
central government will build up a pow- 
erful bureaucracy which will in turn 
deprive us of our liberties and interfere 
with our rational freedom of action. 


Favored individual liberty 
THE framers of the Constitution be- 


lieved that individual! liberty should be 
curtailed by law only in so far as public 


|safety and order make necessary. Act- 
'ing on this belief and under this fun- 


damental principle, the United States 
has grown great and powerful. Recently, 


| however, there has been constant agita- 
tion to restrict individual liberty for 


| 


reasons of morality and efficiency, and 
not because public safety required it. 

There is also a movement away from 
another of the underlying principles of 
the Constitution, that of representative 
government, a government whose offi- 
cials are chosen by the people to rep- 
resent them in making and enforcing 


| the laws and whose duty it is to give 


their time, their attention and their best 
thought to the problems of government 
and to the ultimate result of new laws, 
rules and regulations. These things can 
be done better by carefully chosen and 


responsible representatives than by the 


great mass of people. 

Nevertheless, many of our public men 
constantly urge that we get away from 
representative government and go over 


‘into the field of pure democracy. The 


evils of pure democracy have been 
pointed out so often by political writers 
from the days of Aristotle down to the 
present that it is not necessary to en- 
large upon them here. It may be re- 
marked, however, that no great success- 
ful business enterprise is conducted by 
the direct votes of all the stockholders. 
We have learned that the wise course 
is for the stockholders to elect directors 


'whom they can trust and whose busi- 
ness it is to devote their time and at- 


‘ 


tention to the problems before them. 

Of course the demagogue finds it 
popular to shout from the housetops 
magnificent phrases, praising and flat- 
tering the wisdom of the people and de- 
crying the wisdom of their chosen rep- 


resentatives. In insidious ways sugges. 
tions are made of the importance and 
value of submitting the most difficult 
international and national problems to 
millions of people who are too busy 
to study those problems carefully. 

History has shown this to be an un- 
wise principle. It leads to disaster and 
the rule of emotion and mob psychology 
rather than the safe rule of reason. It 
was tried in Athens more than a thou- 
sand years ago. The principle of rep- 
resentative government is one of the 
most precious in the Constitution. Noth- 
ing is more important than the clearest 
possible understanding of it and the 
most active loyalty to it. 

The Constitution represents the wis- 
dom of a homogeneous, self-governing 
people who dearly prized personal 
liberty and who appreciated the dan- 
gers of too much government. Any in- 
terference with the development of 
individualism is ultimately disastrous. 
Each man should be free to make his 
own mistakes, because the repression of 
individual mistakes by governmental 
commissions and bureaus involves also 
a repression of the best possibilities of 
good progress. The Constitution favors 
individualism. It tries to leave people 
“free to make their own mistakes, trust- 
ing that the successful experiment will 
be followed and the unsuccessful one 
abandoned.” The community _leams 
from the errors made. 


Let’s take care for the future 


THE present tendency toward pater- 
nalism in government will ultimately 
restrict the growth and development of 
the nation because it represents the wis- 
dom of the present rather than the pos- 
sibilities of the future. Centralized 
authority may give us immediate ad- 
vantages and enable us to avoid grave 
mistakes, but it is sure to retard growth 
and kill the chances for that future de- 
velopment which comes only as a fe 
sult of individual initiative. 

The principles of our Constitution 
are based on careful study of history, 
an appreciation of the strength and 
weakness of human nature and 
reasoning. The dangers of emotional 
appeal are avoided. On the other hand 


the way to rational progress is favored. | 


For the sake of our country’s future 
and our own happiness it is important 
to understand, appreciate and hold t 
these principles. 
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Advertising and Its Tomorrow 


By EDWARD S. JORDAN 


President, Jordan Motor Company 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY G. LOHR 


HEN Pope Pius 
XI stepped up to 
the microphone to 
open the new 
broadcasting sta- 
tion in the Vatican at Rome 
prophetic recognition was given 
the most effective instrument yet 
developed for extending the dy- 
namic power of publicity. 

When again, on May 15, 1931, 
the world heard the chants and 
acclamations of pilgrims from 
many lands, followed by the 
trumpets announcing the arrival 
of the pontiff, another potent 
demonstration of the world’s 
newest publicity agency was 
given. 

About the same time Edward, 
Prince of Wales, was telling his 
countrymen that Yankee adver- 
tising and selling methods, so 
long considered vulgar by Brit- 
ishers, were making it hard for 
Englishmen to get Susiness in the terri- 
tory which he had just scoured for 
orders. 

Thus, the latest expression of the 
greatest social, economic and political 
power known to man, that of publicity, 
was accorded international endorsement. 

It is not to be considered that the 
advertising of the future will utilize the 
radio and other new mediums of pub- 
licity to the exclusion of the old forms. 
Rather it will include the best features 
of the old and the new, all aiming at re- 
sults attained with economy, always the 
vital factor. The fact that radio, talkies 
and television will dramatically serve 
social, religious, political and economic 
projects need not depress the publishers 
of newspapers, magazines and books. 
Circulation of these mediums will more 
likely be extended as the desire of the 
people to know is stimulated. 

The presidential campaign of 1932 
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Advertising will be bought more and more 
as steel or any other material is bought 


will unquestionably provide an epoch- 
making exhibition of the great publicity 
machinery of the future. It will have its 
dramatic, fantastic and amusing sides. 
It will be a job in which the old-fash- 
ioned politician can do little more than 
join the claque. Right now it looks like 
a grand opportunity for scenario writers, 
camera men, sound mechanicians, and 
elocutionists, the last to teach candi- 
dates proper pronunciation and enun- 
ciation. 


Fundamentals will be the same 


WHATEVER the mediums and 
methods of the advertising of the future, 
however, the fundamentals will always 
be the same. The primary purpose of 
advertising and selling is and will con- 
tinue to be to facilitate the efforts of one 
man to profit by rendering a service to 
another. The same principles apply in 


@ THE fundamentals of advertising 
will always be the same, but ig 
forms are changing and will cop. 
tinue to change. Here are some 
thoughts on what the new form 
will be and how the advertising 
of the future will be applied 


selling to the masses as apply in selling 
to the individual. 


A man selling his product must firs | 


possess knowledge—he must know how 
his goods can serve. Second he must 
possess spirit, the spirit to serve. 

To know how his goods can serve, the 
real salesman must know something 
about his customers. He knows, for it- 
stance, that his customers have five 
senses; sight, hearing, taste, smell and 
feeling—and that these physical senses 
have their spiritual corollaries. 

He knows that a woman prefers 4 
gown in which she looks well. That’ 
sight. Try to run a business in which 
women are employed without a mirtot 

He knows that people are irritated 
by noises. Kate Gleason of Syracuse did 
a lot for the automobile salesmen 0 
America when her company perfected 
the Gleason gear planer. 

Taste comes next. Witness the dres 
ing up of the radio cabinets, the i 
teriors of motor cars and the bath rooms 
of today. Good taste is a positive i 
cessity, even in labels on tomato cals 
But feeling—how the customer 
about your product—is most im 
of all. 

Possessing spirit, the real salesmé 
must reflect the fact in his advertising 
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to the public. The old-fashioned 
McGuffey’s Third Reader type of copy 
is hopelessly out-moded today. Now the 
advertising pages must compete in read- 
er interest with the body of the maga- 
zine. Editorial advertising copy is rare 
nowadays. Flaming youth and sophisti- 
cated grandmothers prefer a touch of 
seasoning with their cosmetics, gowns, 
shoes and other things. 


Vigor in advertising 


THE writer once composed a piece of 
copy about a car called the “Playboy” 
—spirited copy, with the vigor of boy- 
hood and morning. 

A girl fan wrote, “I don’t want a posi- 
tion with your company. I just want 
to meet the man who wrote that adver- 
tisement. I am 23, a brunette and weigh 
130 pounds. My wings are spread and 
I'm ready to fly to you.” 

Volumes have been written on the 
subject of salesmanship, but boiled 
down to its essentials salesmanship con- 
sists only of being able to speak the 
English language with some enthusiasm, 
of telling your story from the point of 
view of your prospect and of seeing 
enough people. 

Advertising merely multiplies your 
contacts with people. Because a smiling 
human eye and an earnest human voice 
are powerful, the talking picture will 
become a factor in the advertising of the 
future. 

The advertising of the new era will 
not be the crude radio product of today. 
Saks & Company of New York may 
entertain you with a talking picture 
visit to their store, introducing you to 
their designers and displaying their mer- 
chandise. R. H. Macy & Company, 
Inc., of the same city, may advertise its 
store through television cooking classes. 
Certainly the new advertising will have 





Good taste in advertising and selling is important. Witness the dressing up of motor-car inte- 
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to compete for interest with the regular 
features on radio and screen. 

An advertisement is much like an in- 
dividual. Let ten persons walk into a 
room. Nine may enter unnoticed; the 
entrance of the tenth is sensed by every 
one. He has character. Such an attri- 
bute is a most valuable thing in adver- 
tising. 

Character or personality, call it what 
you will, in an advertisement, as in a 
person, depends upon simplicity, con- 
tinuity of impression, dignity without 
pose, assurance without boasting and 
pride without egotism. 

To conceive and apply such advertis- 
ing involves an understanding of every 
phase of business and human relations. 

Fundamentally, advertising is sub- 
ject to the same fundamental rules 
which govern engineering, purchasing, 
production, distribution and auditing. 
Thus advertising in the days to come 
will be bought more and more as steel 
or any other material is purchased—by 
analysis and competitive price. In the 
past it has been bought on blanket circu- 
lation statements, with here and there 
a real effort at proving quality of read- 
ers and purchasing power. 

The budget man will be the bogey 
man of the advertising departments. 
Engineers and production men who re- 
design a product and change a factory 
layout to save a dollar are going to 
make things unpleasant for the man 
who spends a million or two without 
knowing the why of every dollar ex- 
pended. The waste in the past has 
really been enormous, and some of the 
largest corporations have been the most 
lax about getting value received for 
their advertising dollars. 

It has been demonstrated that copy 
which commands readers, and analysis 
which determines market possibilities 
will enable a manufacturer to do as 
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much business as his competitor with 
a much smaller advertising expenditure. 

In many cases it is quite apparent 
to advertising students that the man 
who is paying the advertising bill is go- 
ing at it blind. If you ask this man 
about his cost of engineering or produc- 
tion he can tell you all about it. If you 
ask him about his advertising he will 
say, “Oh! I don’t know anything about 
that. Mr. Jones and the advertising 
agents handle that.” 

John Wanamaker used to say that an 
advertisement is an open letter written 
by the head of the business for the world 
to read. You wouldn't trust the writing 
of that kind of a letter to just any one, 
and you’d want to check it over pretty 
carefully before you released it. 

Yet advertising in too many cases is 
a hit or miss affair. Written by an ad- 
vertising manager or an agency man, 
it gets no attention at all from the heads 
of the business or it gets too much. 
Sometimes the engineers, auditors, pro- 
duction men and others put in their 
criticisms. Sometimes it is disapproved 
by the wife of the boss. 


In advance of the world 


YET with all the faults of American 
advertising and its application, it is still 
far in advance of advertising as prac- 
tised in other countries. Our methods 
and standards of advertising and sell- 
ing must inevitably spread throughout 
the world. Our leading advertising agen- 
cies have branches in many of the prin- 
cipal cities abroad. World advertising 
rates will be standardized, merchandis- 
ing ethics will become Americanized. 

Once these developments have oc- 
curred our great productive capacity, 
supplemented by adequate distribution, 
will enable us to undersell the world in 
many commodities. 


oo 


riors, of radios, bathrooms. Good taste is a positive necessity, even on the labels of tomato cans 
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One Industry Makes 
1931 Its Most 


Successful Year 


HE Electric Refrigeration Industry 

is headed toward a new high 
sales record. It expects this year 
to sell approximately 1,000,000 
domestic and 300,000 commercial 
units. 


No chance or lucky circumstance 
has had any part in this achieve- 
ment. All credit belongs to the 
industry... to the manufacturer 
who built a product of record value 
...to the distributor and dealer 
who, in spite of “conditions”, kept 
faith in the power of intelligent, 
resolute sales effort. 


In broadening the market for 
electric refrigeration, the industry 
has made extensive use of the 
Instalment Plan. The offer of con- 
venient terms to worthy customers 
has helped make sales. Here 
again as in the past, instalment 
selling has shortened the interval 
in which a new product shifts from 
the class of luxury to necessity. 


Financing Since 1908 


(ovMERCIAL }nvestment [Rost 


CORPORATION 


Executive Offices One Park Ave., New York \ 


Subsidiary Operating Companies with Head Offices in New York 
Chicago ~San Francisco ~ Toronto ~ Completely Functioning 


Offices in the Principal Cities. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS OVER $90,000,000 
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What Wall Street Is Talking About 


By MERRYLE STANLEY RUKEYSER 


HE ABANDONMENT at 

least temporarily of the gold 

standard by Great Britain 

and other important countries 

has injected a new and partly 
incalculable factor into the interna- 
tional economic picture. 

Conceivably, the breaking by John 

Bull of the gold fetters may mark the 
turning point in the world economic 
situation. At least it serves to relieve 
the pressure against the international 
commodity price level which resulted 
from England’s frantic efforts to 
maintain prewar mint parity for its 
currency. 
- John Maynard Keynes, war-time 
adviser of the British Treasury, who 
had consistently maintained that it 
was a mistake for Great Britain to 
return to the gold standard on a pre- 
war basis in 1925, now says that the 
romantic phase is over and that we 
can begin to discuss realistically 
what policy is for the best. 

The immediate consequence in 
Great Britain of the new monetary 
policy was a rise in commodity and 
equity security prices. The end of 
the long-drawn price decline may 
serve to inspirit business executives 
there to new activity. The stimulant 
may spread elsewhere, especially to 
countries like Norway, Sweden and 
Denmark, which followed England 
away from the gold standard. The 
effect of the abandonment should be to 


. and ratard imnorts 
stimulate exports and retard imports 


in those countries. 

In case partial repudiation in the 
form of currency revaluation should be- 
come necessary, Great Britain at least 
has the excuse that the action was 
forced upon it. The Bank of England 
was relieved of the obligation to sell 
gold at a fixed price only after foreign 
creditors had made a run on the bank 
for several weeks and threatened to 
drain it of its gold holdings. In this 
connection, Mr. Keynes pointed out: 

‘The difficult question to decide was 
one of honor. The City of London con- 
sidered it was under an obligation of 

to make every possible effort to 
Maintain the value of our money in the 


‘Si 














The Bankers Trust Company addition 
provides new walls in Wall Street 


terms of which it had accepted large de- 
posits from foreigners, even though the 
result of this was to place an intolerable 
strain on British industry. As events 
turned out, we have obtained the relief 
we needed and at the same time, ciaims 
of honor have been, in the judgment of 
the whole world, satisfied to the utmost. 
For the step was not taken until it was 
unavoidable.” 
. 


ENGLAND, Egypt, Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, Bolivia, Australia, the Ar- 
gentine and Mexico have departed from 
the gold standard and the possibility 
has developed that the United States 
and France alone will remain strictly 
on the gold standard. Viscount Rother- 
mere, leading British publisher and 
financier, who has long advocated a 
radical change in British fiscal policy, 
doubts whether England will lose its 


international banking business by its 
new program. 

“We shall not necessarily even lose 
our international banking business 
by going off the gold standard,” he 
recently said in a cable to the New 
York American. “What will most 
likely happen is that other European 
countries will follow our example in 
abandoning gold and will stabilize 
their currencies on the basis of ster- 
ling. London will continue to be their 
financial clearing house because the 
machinery of those operations is 
there. 

“If widespread abandonment of 
the gold standard takes place, the 
huge stores of gold which artificial 
conditions of postwar finances have 
concentrated in the United States 
and France will lose much of their 
value.” 

+ 


OF COURSE, since the foreign debts 
to the United States are payable in 
gold, the adoption overseas of new 
monetary policies will have the effect 
of elevating even more America’s 
creditor position. However, both the 
United States and France will be 
relatively dear-money countries and 
the monetary policies in those two coun- 
tries will tend to encourage imports and 
discourage exports. 
This aspect of the situation has al- 
ready been reflected on this side in a 


a ee 


demand for increased American protec- 
tive tariff rates—a demand which, if 
granted, would tend to offset the cor- 
rective value of the recent monetary 
changes. The abandonment of the gold 
standard was in a large measure caused 
by the tendency in both the United 
States and France to prevent other coun- 
tries from paying their debts in goods 
or in fresh promises to pay. Instead, 
the effect has been to suck gold into the 
United States and France from all parts 
of the world and to force other nations 
to abandon gold in order to seek relief 
in other ways. 

If the other nations are inclined to re- 
turn ultimately to the gold standard on 
the basis of the new value of their cur- 
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Your New York 


Banking Connection 


3 al business concerns throughout the country 
maintain New York accounts with the Gueranty 
Trust Company. Each account receives the personal at- 
tention of experienced officers who are familiar with the 
customer s business and who keep in close touch with it, 
wherever it may be located. 


In addition to rendering such individual service, the 
Bank makes available to its commercial customers the 
advantages of its ample resources and its exceptional 
facilities and contacts, national and international. 


We invite executives to discuss their banking re- 
quirements with us. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 BROADWAY 


FIFTH AVENUE at 44TH STREET MADISON AVENUE at 60TH STREET 


LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 
Capitat, Surptus aND UNpivipepo Prorits 
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chief adverse effect of the new mom 














When writing to Guaranty Trust Company oF New York please mention Nation's Business 





rency, it behooves the United States ay 
France to devise a more efficient tec, 
nique for carrying on their trusteeship 
as possessors of three-quarters of the 
world’s supply of monetary gold. Thy 


tary policy overseas will be to place af 
ditional burdens on American exporter 
especially on those in highly competitiy 
lines which do not have a clear superigy. 
ity resulting from productive efficiency, 
It will especially place a burden on th 
export of international raw produc 
such as wheat and copper. 

If, out of the emergency, a movemey 
_should develop permanently to & 
| monetize gold in other countries—ayj 
| this does not seem likely—then both the 
| United States and France would fin 
themselves in the position of Mida 
Both countries would have to mat 
down the value of their gold holding 
to what the metal is worth in the ark 


+ 


JAMES HARVEY ROGERS, Y# 
economist, in his book, “Ameria 





| Weighs Her Gold,” which was write 
just before England abandoned the gol 
standard and published a__fortnigi 
after, points out: 

“Among the most illuminating anom 
alies of our so-called advanced av 
lization is the gold standard. To th 
rationally inclined, that the weight d 
anything should be chosen and om 
tinued as a standard of value is strang 
enough. That it should be the weigil 
of a substance which at the time of if 
choosing was usable only for ornamél 
is stranger. 

“Furthermore, the choice has prov 
to be that of a king or of a dictalt 
| rather than of a servant. Certainly ® 
_monarch in history has ever reigl 
with such unrestricted power or overs 
large a domain. His kingdom compti 
almost the whole civilized world, # 
largely under his control, is the econot 
prosperity and depression of the gt 
hordes of his subjects. 

“His eminent position is espedi 
apparent when it comes to sugges 
| his dethronement. So firmly instal 
has he been in fact, that any one® 
raises his voice in criticism is sult 

be silenced with no uncertain conteif 
| “Even his Golden Majesty's ttt 
| however, is no longer so firmly # 
More than once has it been sugg 
that if the United States and F 
insist on taking most of the mone 
gold of the world, why shouldn't they 
allowed to have it all? Certainly’ 
greater practical joke could be M4 
on them.” 

The fundamental cause of the 
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When will dollars 
go to Market again? 


N times of stress, the 86% of America’s 
families whose normal income is $3000 or 
less a year suffer most severely. Few of 
them have had any surplus funds to fall 
back upon. Millions have fallen be- 
hind in their bills. Many of them have 
gone into debt as deeply as their 
credit will allow them to go. 


eee EVEN with employment 
resumed, it will be a long time 
before they can get caught up. 
Much of their income will have to be ap- 
plied against indebtedness for a long time 
before they are back in the market again. 


eeIN this state, and in twenty-five others 
where there is an equitable Small Loan 
Law, improvement of business does not 
have to wait until families can get even with 
their bills. Heads of families upon returning 
to work, may go immediately to reputable 
family finance companies, obtain cash loans, 
pay their bills at once, then repay the loans 
in small monthly payments which will not 
cripple their incomes. 


«ee THE foremost family finance organiza- 
tion in America is Household. Its 147 
offices located in 89 principal cities are 
playing a major part in getting the con- 
sumer’s dollar into market again. To hun- 
dreds of thousands of families, Household 
lends amounts up to $300 on the security 
which almost every family posses- 
ses. No stocks, bonds, or other 
bankable collateral are required. 
Only the signatures of husband and 


oo 











wife are asked. 
Up to twenty 
months are allowed for repayment. 


e « « THE vast scope of its service, 

coupled with efficient management, 

has enabled Household to reduce its rates 

on loans above $100 and up to $300 almost 

a third below the maximum charges al- 
lowed by law. 


eee 1O further speed the return of pros- 
perity, Household gives friendly and help- 
ful advice to its customers, thus aiding them 
to get out of debt as promptly as possible 
while spending their incomes wisely. 


> + 


MONEY MANAGEMENT FOR HOUSE- 
'} HOLDS, @ helpful booklet on budgeting 
| family income, leading to the happiness of 
financial security, is offered without charge 

to all. Telephone, call, or write for a copy. 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE CORPORATION... 


Headquarters: Palmolive Building, Chicago, Illinois 
. « « (147 Offices in 89 Principal Cities) .. . 
(Consult your telephone directory for the office nearest you)... 














Turn the dial to your NBC Station every Tuesday night at 8:00 Central Standard Time and listen to the Household Hour, 


featuring America’s foremost stars of the opera, concert, and stage, as well as leading thinkers in affairs of national importance. 








Speeding the end of the depression... 


Getting hundreds of thousands of families out of debt and into the market for the goods of producer 


and seller is the function of Household, America’s foremost family finance organization. Last year 


Household lent over $66,000,000 for paying accumulated bills, thus enabling more than 330,000 fam- 


ilies to use most of their income for buying. How Household operates is described in this advertise- 


ment, part of a campaign in leading newspapers. For further facts about the economic importance of 


small loans to families, write to Dept. N9, Household Finance Corporation, Palmolive Bldg., Chicago. 


When writing to Hovsenotp Finance Corporation please mention Nation’s Business 
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of the British monetary policy was the business world was concerned have at 


N ever B e + ore unchecked deflation or fall of the inter- length come to pass. The troublous neyg T | 





such national price level, which had had the is out of the way, and the world has 
effect of adding 50 per cent to the real gone far towards completing the eg. 
READING | value of gold since Britain returned to nomic readjustment. Efforts at Frango. 
COMFORT the gold standard in May, 1925. If the German pacification, if successful, coyld 
real value of gold had remained stable, go far toward restoring world confidence 
Britain would have had a much greater and improving European credit. 
chance of succeeding in its attempt to Recent events have emphasized the 
_ keep the pound at its historic level. The international character of business ang 
| British financial crisis was one of the finance, and traditional provincialism, 


a RA, 











: made me sary oa dehiestfal effects of uncontrolled deflation and under the lash of events, must yield toa 
| ore i- 
i ble" fo read with auch erfec sy 2c ao a hee now ne (a nee pet es of o forces that 
: ordavenpartn ns 5 y turned to the reverse process of mod- make up the modern world. 
gnd angle, the Mitchell Floor | erate inflation. ‘ 
magazines exactly where you Another consequence of the long de- we 
gerain. Nothing to do but re- | flation has been the recent epidemic in EDDIE CANTOR, political economist 
oA handsome article of furni- this country of wage cutting by leading Of the revue stage, recently told me 


, too—gracefully designed, 


strongly built, beautifully fin- | corporations which had shown fore- that the depression would end when 


| bearance and restraint for two years. President Hoover runs out of com 
Wages and other industrial costs had muttees. 
got out of balance with prevailing com- 

modity prices. Restoration of equilib- UNDER the harrowing effects of con- 
/rium was plainly desirable, though tinuing. depression, numerous economic 
| numerous economists, with their eye on observers show a tendency to confuse 
| the social consequences of the trend, symptoms with causes. The recent out- 


ed. use. Handsome’ i 
other it Trial: thisorany | Complete with bed 6 = 
itchell Reading Conven- | ports and book clips, $6 
fence for5 days. If not enthusi- 
astically satisfied, your money Pischell Newspaper Holder. 














will be refunded. = 

Reading is such an important Neat gracetal, ‘attractively 

yourseld to tak life, you owe it to finished in silver bronze. $1, 
take advantage of postpaid. 

new, comfortable method. 

. Titetinse of iy -y pleasure 

awaits you at the return of 
the coupon! 
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A Lifelong and Warmly Ap- 
preciated Christmas Gift 


MITCHELL MOULDING Co. would have greatly preferred to have cry against short selling is indicative of 




















a Send me * tals on Mitchel [Reading Conveniences, , | Seen the balance restored by raising this new emotionalism in finance. The 
C) 1 enclose $end me the following |. | Prices rather than by cutting wages. fallacy recurs that the way to keep the 
ee aN Bolpen, | (Of course, inflation in Great Britain heat out 1s to smash the thermometer, 
est _—_ _ . JOSS resulting from a depreciation of the There recently has been an overproduc- 
» oe A a NET | pound sterling has the effect of lowering tion of mnostrums and questionaaa 
a oe ... | Teal wages there, and also cutting other remedies. 
fixed charges, including rent and in- Nevertheless, creative thinking about. 
H Pe eR terest. Such savings are expected to en- ways and means of establishing a more 
—— | | hance the competitive power of British rational, scientific economic order should 
| 4 yy, | industrialists in world markets. The not be discouraged. 





2 trade unionists, thinking in terms of In a recent address before the 
dargest and Leading nominal wages, persistently oppose Affiliated Better Business Bureaus, Inc, Ask | 
rnia Bank modification of the wage level. As events at Cincinnati, I attempted to formulate Ca 
now stand, Britain is leaving nominal some of the sounder proposals which 










t | 

: FIRST w Los ANGELES) wages alone but is watering the value have been made for stabilizing business. ben 

| susewac =I of such wages through debasement of They include the following: pres 

i WE bee over |] | the currency. 1. Quicken federal public works and § just a , 
a full $500,000,000 | + : : 

tn enlarge the routine conception of what } the righ 


WHATEVER the consequences of re- useful public works may be. 
cent activities may be, it is apparent 2. Private business to cooperate in 









































that many of the events about which the the direction of pushing forward an 
- ward to the Imperial Valley f | h . ° z AK 
| | Where Business Will Meet in November Ao 
| ECURITY-FIRST 
4 NATIONAL BANK DATE ORGANIZATION CITY BAL] 
OF Los ANGELES 2 Tri-State Florists Association Ferg, N D. L.A. | 
5 National Conference of Business Paper Editors Chice 8 E. 
The Department of Research and Service of Security- | 5-6 Wisconsin-Upper Michigan Florists Association Mil: waukec BIRMI 
First National Bank is prepared to furnish detailed 9-11 National Municipal League Buffalo Moore-H 
information regarding any line of business, whether 9-13 American Bottlers of Carbonated Beverages Dallas, Texas cure-iia 
commercial, agricultural or industrial, of Los Angeles 9-13 Crown Manufacturers Association of America Dallas, Texas Bos 
or Southern California. 10-12 American Petroleum Institute Chicago _ os 
10-13 National Association Practical Refrigerating Engineers..Houston, Texas Union ¢ 
P.. a month the Department publishes a —— 10-14 Master Photo Finishers of America Toronto, Out. I 
<n openton anor hema mage ee me lh proce 12-13 Illinois Association of Ice Cream Manufacturer s Champaign, Ill. BUI 
=~ situation in banking and the securities markets and the major 15 Maryland, Delaware and District of Columbia Ice As- ; , 
industrial activities of the region. This is mailed free upon request. sociation Baltimore oot, 
17 California Redwood Association San Francisco 64 
: 17-20 National Association of Ice Industries San Antonio 
5 - : : CH 
: a a 17-20 Southwestern Ice Manufacturers Association San Antonie 
a ° e 18-19 Illinois Telephone Association Peoria, Ili. — 
4 ; 20 American Drop Forging Institute Chicago 
i a7 Reprints ¢ 20 Southern Appalachian Coal Operators Association Knoxville, Ten: } 
i 4 « 30 National Association of Amusement Parks Chicago 
4 $ of NATION’S BUSINESS aarti- 4 30 National Silo Research Counsel Chicago 
| N's SINES: 
5 . 3 
4 g cles will be furnished at cost @ | Secretaries of national trade associations are urged to notify Nation’s Busi ness of their 
: & coming meetings. Notice of conventions should reach Nation’s Business at least 30 days ¢ 
; in quantities of 100 or more. ¢@ before date of publication of the issue in which they are to appear. 
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THE “PERFECTED” MOTOR 
DRIVES 


SNT Ty ed| «AVAILABLE FROM STOCK 


“Perfected” is a rather strong word but is used because 
we believe—in Diamond Motor Drives—you get all of 
the things you want when looking for the entirely satis- 
factory drive. Diamond Drives are:— 


Positive—the exact same speed is maintained for the 
driven shaft throughout the life of the drive; you get 
both uniform production and uniform production rate. 


Efficient— between 98 and 99% of applied power is de- 
livered continuously to the driven shaft. 


Quiet—no combination of moving metal parts can be 
absolutely silent—but there is no distinguishable noise 
in the properly applied Diamond Drive. 

Flexible—a Diamond Drive is suited to long or short 
center distances— you can make frequent changes in 
centers if this is a convenience or necessity in your 
operations. 

Compact—per unit of horsepower transmitted Diamond 
Drives require less space both in diameter of pinions and 
followers and in total width of drive. 


Clean—lubrication is required—but a simple inexpensive 
enclosure eliminates all trace of oil around the drive and 
adds to the appearance. There are no flying particles and 
dust. 


Economical—not the cheapest but moderate in first cost 
and decidedly economical in final cost because of longer 
life and little or no maintenance—no need for frequent 
shifting of motors to take up slack—no expense or delays in frequent replacement of 
“connecting members” that have muctdiakon they no longer pull. 

Diamond Drives are used in 112 major branches of American Industry—they are the 
same type of drives as the timing drives standard on such high grade motor cars as 
Marmon, Nash, Fiat and Lancia (Italian) where the drives must combine all the fea- 
tures you get when you use Diamond “Perfected” Motor Drives. 

Diamond Drives are carried in stock for immediate delivery by the firms listed 
below. Note the one nearest you and ask them for quick delivery the next time you 
need a drive. Dtamonp Cuain & Merc. Co., 417 Kentucky Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 


MOTOR 





Ask for this Drive 
Catalog No. 78 


Your nearest distributor or we 
will supply a copy. With it the 
selection of the right drives is 
just a matter of turning to 
the right page. 


THESE DISTRIBUTORS CARRY DIAMOND STOCK DRIVES 


Which one is located nearest you ? 


AKRON, OHIO CINCINNATI, OHIO LOS ANGELES, CALIF. PITTSBURGH, PA. SAVANNAH, GA. 
Akron Gear & Engr’g Co. Wirthlin-Mann Co. Chain Belt Co. Schaffer Poidometer Co. Georgia Supply Co. 
42 E. South St. Plum & Commerce Sts. 1414 Santa Fe Ave. 2818 Smallman St. 26-32 Bay St., West 





BALTIMORE, MD. 
L. A. Benson Co., Inc. 
8 E. Lombard St. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Moore-Handley Hardware Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Ohio Gear Company 
1333 E. 179th St. 


DETROIT, MICH. 
Palmer-Bee Company 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Neill-LaVielle Supply Co. 


505 W. Main St. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


C. T. Patterson Co., Inc. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 
Chain Belt Co. 

67 First St. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
John M. Forster Co, 

110 Mill St. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
Chain Belt Company 
1212 Sixth Ave., So. 
SIMCOE, ONT. 
Canners Machinery, Ltd. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


=o: nee pr ag : ST. LOUIS, MO. Nixon Gear & Machine Co. 
195 Hi Seay ine Co, HARTFORD, CONN. NEW YORK CITY Essmueller Mill Furnishing Co. 200 Oxford St. 
age St. Hartford Special Mach. Co. R. M. Barwise, Inc. 1216 S. Eighth St. TORONTO, ONT. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. a RP . 18-20 Hudson St. SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH Hamilton Gear & Machine Co., 
Root, Neal & Company JACKSONV ILLE, FLA. ORLANDO, FLA. The Galigher Co. Ltd., 76 Van Horne St. 
64 Peabody St. ~~ ay — Harry P. Leu, Inc. 228 S. W. Temple St. WICHITA FALLS, TEXAS 
CHICAGO, ILL. as PHILADELPHIA, PA. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. Wilson Mfg. Co. 
Cullman Wheel Company KANSAS CITY, MO. Robert L. Latimer & Co. Chain Belt Co. VANCOUVER, B. C. 
1354 Altgeld St. Essmueller Mill Furnishing Co. 24-28 N. Front St. 909 Harrison St. Chain Belt Co. 


A-4210 
When writing to Diamonp Cuatn & Mec. Co. ficase mention Nation’s Business 








WHEREVER you use 
bronze bearings in your 


production equipment— 
or in the equipment you 
manufacture — mainten- 
ance costs can be materi- 
ally reduced by standard- 
izing on “SABECO”— 
the bearing metal that 
out above all 
others for its extraordi- 
nary long life. 


stands 


Try it—and take par- 
ticular note of the better 
performance of your 


4 


equipment, and the mate- 
rial savings achieved thru 
its use—you will find it 
worth while. 

If you would like detailed in- 


formation—write 


FREDERICKSEN COMPANY 
841 S. Water Street 
Saginaw, Mich. 

5-108 General Motors Bldg. 

etroit, Mich. 
27 S. Jefferson St. 
Chicago, Il. 
Room 418-E.—30 Church St 
New York City 
194 Fourth St. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
634 Slater Bidg. 
Worcester, Mass. 
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accumulation of engineering projects 
for desirable capital improvements. 

3. Formulate a deliberate central 
banking policy of prudent credit ease- 
ment and greater liberality on the part 
of commercial bankers in accommodat- 


ing solvent borrowers, especially small 


borrowers. 

4. Revise the tariff rates downward, 
and institute the policy of reciprocity, 
injecting better merchandising sense 
and Yankee shrewdness into tariff- 
making. 

5. Make long-term commodity loans 
to backward countries to enable them to 
take our surplus supplies off the mar- 
ket. 

6. Set up machinery, with the aid of 
chambers of commerce and trade asso- 
ciations, for better industrial planning 
and economic coordination. 

7. Modernize antitrust laws to en- 
courage industry to eliminate economic 
waste. 

8. Reduce the pressure of taxation 
and the spectacle of increasing deficits 
through suspension of sinking-fund pay- 
ments on the national debt until busi- 
ness reaches normal. 

9. Settle the question of intergovern- 


| mental debt payments now, instead of 


waiting for the end of the moratorium 


| year. 


10. Reduce the weight of taxation 
through drastic cuts of expenditures for 
armament. 

11. Encourage invention to enable 
enterprising business executives to offer 
a better product for less money. 

12. Redistribute leisure, through 
shortening the work day and the work 
week. 

¢ 


BUSINESS sentiment doubtless would 
be stimulated by a liberal treatment by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
of the request of the Class I railroads 
for an emergency freight-rate increase 
of 15 per cent. Current earnings of the 
railroads are pauperizing the carriers 
and threatening the discontinuance of 
their best bonds on the lists eligible for 


investment by savings banks and 
trustees. 
Another constructive development 


which has not been duly appraised in 
the public mind is the proximity of 
agreement among the eastern railroad 
magnates on plans for consolidation of 
all the eastern railroads into four major 
systems. 

Uncertainty concerning the federal 
tax outlook is disturbing business 
equanimity. It has been understood that 
President Hoover desired to keep an 


_ open mind on the matter of the need of 





tax increases until the budget was Teady 
The Treasury, however, believes the 
Congress will be deluged with numem 
proposals, particularly from the rade 
wing in Congress, for large increases 
surtaxes and inheritance taxes with th 
purpose of overcoming current deficit, 

High Treasury officials think thy 
such a course would be fallacious ging 
there is no insurance that increase» 
the rate would augment the flow of tay 
to the Treasury. Higher surtaxes Migh 
well curtail revenue by inducing wealtly 
men to put more of their funds in ty 
exempt securities and into nondividen) 
paying stocks of strong but temporarj 
depressed corporations. 









¢ 









SOME Treasury officials think well ¢ 
the selective sales or production tax by 
doubt the political feasibility of py 
ting through a general sales tax. Thy 
recognize that if certain items such 
food and fuel were exempted, the 
tax idea might be more a 
politically. Some Treasury officials 
think that a small tax on bank ¢ 
would be a fruitful source of revenue 

It should be borne in mind that son 
of the leading modern economists a 
not concerned about current Treasu 
deficits in view of the fact that dum 
prosperity the United States went sof 
in reducing its total indebtedness. Th 
think it is all right to let deficits run 
a while until more normal conditi 
are restored. They are not in sympall 
with President Hoover's demand i 
stringent economy in governmental 
lays. 

Prof. Jacob Viner, of the Univer 
of Chicago, pointed out at the Instit 
of Politics at Williamstown, that 
sound Treasury policy for period 
prosperity might well be unsound! 
times of depression. In times of pil 
perity he advocated the policy of tal 
heavily, spending federal funds ligt 
and paying off existing debts. But 
periods of abnormal depression f 
fessor Viner advocates the reverse 
of taxing lightly, spending heavily, 
borrowing, “if what is to be served 
the interests of the country as 4 
and not merely the convenience 
prestige of the Treasury itself. « 
When business activity is declining 
is stagnant and at a low level, inet 
expenditures, reduced taxation, 
budget deficits are, from the pois 
view of the national economy # 
whole, sound policy rather thal 
sound.” 

In urging wise public € 
he pointed out that, in so far ® 
capital and labor would other 
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idle, “from a national as distinguished | 
from a Treasury accounting, the value 
of the basic raw materials consumed is | 
almost the sole cost to be charged 


against them.” 


« 


AT A TIME when there was a bear 
market in the public esteem for business 
leadership, Merle Thorpe, editor of 
NaTION’S BUSINESS, has written an in- 
spiring volume entitled, “Organized 
Business Leadership.” 

It should help the able and responsi- 
ble heads of industrial and commercial 
institutions to regain necessary self-con- 
fidence. Mr. Thorpe not only discusses 
the anatomy of leadership, but also 
what may be described as the soul of | 
leadership. 

Few will question Mr. Thorpe’s con- 
clusion that ““There probably never was 
a greater opportunity for intelligent 
leadership.” 





Keokuk Merchants Hold 


Transportation Parade 





HE RETAIL division of the | 

Keokuk, Iowa, Chamber of Com- | 

merce staged a bizarre gathering | 
recently when it put on a parade repre- | 
senting “Progress in Transportation” 
during the last century. Some of the 
vehicles featured dated back nearly 100 | 
years. 

An old car of 1915 manufacture, 
which sold at a moderate price was one 
feature of the event. It ran a hundred 
hours continuously, visiting all the near- 
by towns in Iowa, Illinois, and Missouri, 
to advertise the parade. 

This car headed the procession and 
was later sold at auction, at a profit to 
the committee. 

Throngs packed the streets the entire | 
day and, after the parade, several blocks | 
along the principal thoroughfare were 
roped off. Here the old vehicles mingled 
with the ultra-modern in automobiles 
and the people had ample opportunity 
and time to inspect and compare | 
vehicles, both old and new. | 

This feature was of great educational 
Value in teaching the younger genera- 
tion the means of travel used by their 
forefathers, 

The merchants reaped a rich harvest 

the crowds which patronized the 
Stores, making it one of the biggest days 


Merchants have experienced for 
a long time. 
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Sales Letters 
Price Lists » 
Forms, etc. » 


ULTISTAMP is the perfect answer to the present urgent need 
for quick action and small cost in business printing. With Multi- 
stamp you can turn out a thousand price lists, forms, or letters 

at minimum cost before a printer could set the tyjse. . . . Print clear, 
snappy copies. Typing, handwriting, and drawings may be reproduced 
at one impression. 


Multistamp stencils cost but a few cents. They may be filed and used 
again and again. Multistamp has no moving parts. There’s no type to 
set. Nothing to get out of order. Doesn’t have to be inked every time 
it’s used. Every outfit guaranteed for five years. Prints on any grade 
paper, or on cloth—any smooth surface. More than 300,000 Multistamps 
in use. Standard equipment in many of America’s largest companies. 
So economical that the small business can use it profitably. 


There is a size Multistamp for every need. The largest outfit takes up 
less space than a typewriter . . . costs only $60.00 completely equipped, 
ready for use. Does everything that big, expensive equipment can do. 
Adaptable to many more jobs. Any one can use it. 


Sales and Service Stations in Most Principal Cities 


MULTISTAMP 





REG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE 












=. JShe 
. 1 Print Shop 
2) 07 Your desk / 














THE MULTISTAMP COMPANY, Inc. 
529 W. 20th STREET, NORFOLK, VA. 
Gentlemen : 


Please send me full information about the Multistamp and samples of 
work. 


Name 


Address. 
© 1931, M. C., Inc. 
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When writing to THe Muttistame Company, Inc. please mention Nation's Business 
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you Can’t Cut Costs?) we Pay Too Muck 









HE foreigner travels thou- 

sands of miles to see the 
Chicago Stockyards. But the 
Chicagoan never goes — and 
wonders why such a fuss is 
made about them. 

The same with cost-cutting 
methods. Because they may 
seem like “old stuff” you are 
apt to overlook their value 
altogether. 

In today’s need for price 
readjustment consider your 
product all over again in the 
light of G. P. & F. stampings. 
Or better still, let us do the 


considering. We’ re used to it 


NATION’S BUSINESS for November, 1931 _ 


of Stampings 


A 22 gauge Seamiess Steel 
Ticker Case manufactured by 
G. P. & F. for a leading 
manufacturer. 


Reconsider the question of 
your using stampings. Send us 
a sample of your product—or 
a blueprint. Meantime, get the 
booklet “In Harmony with 
Progress.” It’s free. 


GEUDER, PAESCHKE & FREY CO. 


in Principal Cities in 


Sales Repres ent ative 
all rts ‘of the Country 


Take another look 
at this question 


and may see several places to 
economize where you see none. 
G. P. & F. have had 50 years 
experience in the business of 
saving money for manufac- 
turers, in making products 
more attractive, more salable, 
and more durable. 


1419 Wan St. Paul Avenue 
Milwaukee Wisconsin 


Send for this 
Booklet 





STAM PINGS 

















Christmas 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS ago 
Seals began fighting tuberculosis in the 
United States. 


this disease has been cut in half. But tuber- 


Today the death rate from 


culosis still kills more people between the 
ages of 15 and 45 than any other disease— 
in the prime of life. This represents, in loss 
of life and wages and in treatment, an eco- 
cost to business of $1,071,000,000, 





nomic 


FIGHT TUBERCULOSIS 


Buy Christmas SEALS 

















for City Government 


(Continued from page 27) 
two years. Behind the Tennessee plan is 
a ten-year experimental record. 

James County was consolidated with 
Hamilton in 1919. 

Since the consolidation paved roads 
in James County territory have been 
extended from five miles to forty-five 
miles. 

Before the consolidation, James Coun- 


| ty schools were in session a little more 


than four months each year. Last year 
they were in session a little more than 
nine months. 

And these advances have been real- 
ized in the face of the fact that the tax 
rate today in the old James County 
area is exactly half what it was in 1919 
before the consolidation. 


Improvements are in sight 


IN ADDITION to the municipal te- 
search organizations, privately spon- 
sored bureaus devoted to the same 
purposes as regards state expendi- 


_ tures already are operating in several 
| states. 


Within the last year, North Carolina 
has adopted a new local government act, 


| designed to correct abuses of long stand- 


ing in the matter of excessive taxation 
and debt flotation in the local govern- 
ments. 

The act imposes budgetary control on 
cities and counties and provides for the 
appointment of a financial administra- 


| tor for the smaller taxing units when- 


ever they default on debt services. A 
state board of fiscal experts must give 


| their approval to every bond issue of the 


subsidiary units. 
Control over local units 


NEW JERSEY likewise has provided 
modern administrative methods to stim 
ulate the general adoption of city and 
county budgets. 

Massachusetts blazed the trail in this 
direction more than ten years ago, and 
Indiana, Iowa, Wisconsin and several 


other states have since followed het 
‘lead with some form of state control 





over local finance. 

Such activities are significant and ef 
couraging. 

They give hope that government 
spending will get what it most needs 
insure economy, constant conscientiols 
watching by the business of the cif 
the state and the nation. 
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* POPULAR 


“Nothing is certain but death 
and taxes.” So runs the old adage. 
Few will dispute the inevitability 
of death; there are some, however, 
who challenge that claim for taxes. 

“Let the corporations and rich 
men worry about the taxes,” they 
“IT don’t own property. 
Taxation means nothing to me.” 
Meanwhile the nation’s tax bill 
mounts to new high totals. 

Today the tax collector demands 
from every man, woman and child 
in the United States the equivalent 
of one day’s labor each week. 

One person out of every eleven 
now gainfully employed is on the 
public payroll, and has to be sup- 
ported by all the rest. Only a few 
years ago the allotment was one 
person for every twenty-two. So 
rapidly is it mounting, statisticians 


es 


| doni pay any 


FALLACIES OF 


BUSINESS* 


tell us, that if the present rate con- 
tinues, 1953 will find one person on 
the tax payroll for every single 
individual working to provide that 
payroll. 

The fallacy as to who pays taxes 
has done more than any other single 
thing to pile that burden higher. 
If there is any man who doesn’t pay 
taxes, he doesn’t eat, or pay rent, 
or smoke, or carry insurance, or 
ride in automobiles or street cars. 
The taxes which every business 
house pays must be added to its 
cost of doing business. 

The baker wraps up part of his 
taxes with the bread he sells. The 
landlord passes them on in rent 
bills. Railroads add them to freight 
and passenger rates. Everybody who 
buys anything pays taxes. Taxes 
concern your business not merely 





This is one of a series of advertisements appearing in the Saturday Evening Post, Collier's, and selected 
spapers. A complete set of proofs may be had by addressing 850 Graybar Building, New York City. 





NATION’S BUSINESS 


300,000 CIRCULATION * ON NEWS-STANDS 25 CENTS 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY AT WASHINGTON 
BY THE UNITED STATES CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
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AXES |? 


because they weigh down operating 
budgets with fixed, unavoidable 
expenditures. They likewise are a 
drain ‘on public’ buying power. 
Unwise taxation is a severe com- 
petitcr for the consumer’s dollar. 

Nation’s Business helps business 
and helps you by presenting the 
truth about our present non-stop 
flight of taxes. It explodes the 
harmful fallacy that Government 
money is “free” —and costs nobody 
anything. It shows consumers that 
when they advocate unnecessary 
public expenditures they are spend- 
ing their own good money — even 
though they don’t actually draw 
and sign the checks. 

No matter what your business, you 
need Nation’s Business. The sub- 
scription price is $7.50 forthree years. 


> 
Las 





WHAT POPULAR FALLACY 
MISREPRESENTS YOUR BUSINESS 
Every industry, every business, has its 
popular misunderstandings: real estate, 
construction, farming, advertising, retail- 
ing. Write me personally of yours. They 
will be discussed currently in Nation's 
Business and, through the courtesy of the 
National Broadcasting Company, over a 

nation-wide radio hook-up. 
MERLE THORPE, Editor. 
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Concrete warchouses, fireproof 


An Ideal Layout... modern 
facilities . . . newer shipping 
practices make Galveston 
ithe Southwestern Port 


where vessels enter and leave with dis- 
patch! Short hauls . . 
rail yards to wharf. Minimum car and ship 
detention. Steamship agencies have regular 
berths, cargoes are assembled freely and 


area exceeds 5,000,000 square feet. 


More than a century of shipping experi- 
ence, 77 years of central control! All activi- 
ties are co-ordinated for efficient port oper- 
ation—one supervision, one billing. Every 
facility for handling shipments with speed 
and economy. Ships to all the world, ex- 
press-like coastwise service, five trunk line 
railroads covering the Southwest. Mail the 


coupon today for addi- 
Port of 


GALVESTON 


Consider Galveston 
as a base for man- 
ufacturing or dis- 
tributing. 
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STORAGE 


Ship via Galveston. An on-the-sea harbor 


. one switch from | 


without delay. Shipside warehouse storage | 


| 





(Continued from page 23) 

| liness. Perhaps it is confidence that the 

| other man will give the best that is in 

| him. 

“Demand the best and you will get it.” 
That’s leadership. 

| Thirty years ago the General Electric 

| Company was one of the great organiza- 
tions which scouted for talent. Its 
searchers made the rounds of the techni- 

| cal schools annually. The more promis- 
ing graduates were given a two-years’ 
apprentice course at hard work. Very 
hard work indeed. The young man who 
failed was advised to try another line. 
The young man who made good was 
given the finest kind of a reward. He was 
given more work and harder. At the 

| end of Sloan’s two years he received a 
sort of a medal of honor. 





When he won his spurs 


“GO to Washington,” said the G. E., 
| “and set up a Curtis turbine.” 
The point is that not many engineers 





“Before we put electricity to work for 
the wife she stayed at home and cooked” 





| knew much about turbines then, except 
that they were large, fast machines that 
often stripped their blades. Sloan went 
to the St. Louis Exposition after that 
with another turbine and then the G. E. 
took him up on a high place and gave 
him the earth: 
“You,” said the General 
“have won the job at Tokio.” 
“Who?” asked Sloan. “Me? Not me. 
| This country is too good.” 
Ninety-nine youngsters would have 


Electric, 









Lighting New York Tomorrow 


accepted. Tokio, kimonos, jinrikishas 
independence, money, the seething East, 
all the elements of adventure and jo. 
mance. The hundredth man did not 
Presently he installed a turbine at Bir. 
mingham and found himself in the pub. 
lic-utility business. He began to devise 
new ways in which Birmingham could 
use the current he sold— 

So New Orleans got him. 

Four years later the vice president of 
the Consolidated*Gas Company of New 
York came to New Orleans to play golf 
He said that he had come south to play 
golf. He said that he wanted to loaf and 
he preferred to loaf in company with 
Matthew Scott Sloan, who loafs at a 
very high speed. After a while the vice 
president had had enough. 

“Come to New York,” said he. 

Sloan began as assistant to the 
vice president and general manager of 
The New York Edison Company. In 
1919 he was elected president of the 
Brooklyn Edison Company and since 


1928 he has been the president of The } 


New York Edison Company, 
The United Electric Light and 
Power Company, the York & 
Queens Electric Light and Pow- 
er Company and the Yonkers 
Electric Light and Power Con- 
pany in addition to the Brooklyn 
Company. Few heavier jobs 
can be imagined than that 
of purveying electricity to New 
York City. Producing it isn’t the 
difficulty, as he has said. It is the 
distribution that pinches. But 
producing it is hard enough. The 
six power plants must be ready 
to pick up any unexpected load 
at any minute. The shift from 
almost nothing to capacity must 
be made immediately and auto 
matically. Therefore 28 of the 30 
units that produce power equal 
to that of two million horses aft 
in use and the other two aft 
“floating.” An electrically com 
trolled vacuum tube glows somewhete 
and they go to work. The human hand 
hardly touches them. 


No break in service 


THE load curve runs down to almot 
nothing after midnight and up 

the roof in the early evening. The 9* 
stem is flexible. Above all it is sale 
There must never be a break. The Net 


Yorker may not have reasoned it ot . 
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but above every other thing he hates the 
dark. For all the complexity of that or- 
ganization, electricity costs only 20 
cents for current that costs 80 cents to- 
deliver. 

The six power plants are clean and 
almost empty. One rarely sees a man. 
The coal is handled automatically. The 
servant that works for every one every- 
where works here for itself. No noise, 





no confusion, no muss. A power house 
js cleaner and less noisy than many a 
city hall. Each month Sloan holds a | 
staff meeting in one of them. Lunch is | 
served. Then the 75 top men of the com- | 
panies break out in an acute rash of | 
discussion. The men of the staff are | 
each an authority in his line. There are | 
no yes-men. Among them are the re- | 
search men who are forever digging | 
into problems of physics and matrimony 
and civics to find some way of using | 
that enormous mass of machinery which | 
is practically idle after midnight. 

“The way will be found,” said Sloan. 
“We have not found it yet. But there 
are no limits in this business.” 


Seeking a future leader 


THEN the 75 begin a quick march 
through the power house. Heaven help 
the housekeeper who leaves dirt in the 
corners for these eyes to see. Sloan and 
the 75 keep eyes on the key men of the 
plant in this way and watch the appren- 
tice youngsters who may be tomorrow’s 
key men. The day may come when one 
of the youngsters or one of the key 
men may sit where Sloan does today. 
The staff man who finds the right man 
has done a big thing. 

“Give initiative and ambition a 
chance and you will get somewhere. | 
Stifle it and you will get nowhere. | 

“That is why experiments in business | 
made by a government have failed.” | 

When a customer asks the New York | 
Edison for service he gets it. Perhaps 
it costs $1,000 to run the wires to him. 
Perhaps he will pay a dollar a month. 
The Company will give him what he 
wants cheerfully, assured that before 
long he will have neighbors and the new 
line will pay. It spends 100 million dol- 
lars some years in its extensions and | 
enlargements. 

“Suppose we had to go to the Board 
of Aldermen and ask an appropriation 
of $1,000 to get a revenue of $12 a year. | 
How soon would we get it?” 
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WHAT WE PROVED TO THE MAN 
WHO BUILDS PUMPS 








The old, high-cost, product 















a ee 
be 2150 4 


Redesign—with the help of 
Y PS Engineers—of new, 
low-cost product. 





3 





) 


RESULTS: 


This manufacturer 
says, “The old-style 
pumpweighed600lbs. 
The new style weighs 
360 Ibs?” SAVED—240 
Ibs. of dead, useless, 
weight. Greater 
strength, greater eye- 
value, more sales and 


more profits. 


The finished product 
{Stampings by 
YPS} weight 
SAVED 
240 lbs. 












/ 
WRITE 


May we do for you . 
what we have done 
formany,many others? 
A survey costs you 
nothing. Does not 
obligate you in the 
slightest. Write for 
free booklet “Adven- 
tures in Redesign” — 
it tells the story. 


“Press it from Steel Instead”’ 


It is for this reason that he is not | YOUNGSTOWN PRESSED STEEL co. 


at all afraid of socialism and govern- | 
ment ownership. 

We will see less and less of govern- 
ment in business. 

Look back at the last time you had 





311 UNIVERSITY ROAD 


WARREN, OHIO 


A COMPLETE ENGINEERING & MANUFACTURING SERVICE 
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at Dawn 


with the 
Electric Industry 


N 1880, two years before Edison 

started his famous Pearl Street 
Station in New York, the Rochester 
Electric Light Company was sup- 
plying arc light service in Rochester, 
New York. This company, which 
has since become part of the Asso- 
ciated System, had to string wires 
between buildings as poles had not 
yet come into use. 


Other Associated properties that 
started at dawn with the electric in- 
dustry include those serving: 


1883 
1883 


Reading, Pa. . ‘ 
New Bedford, Mess. 


Associated Gas & Electric System 











———————— John Hancock Series | 


Men at sixty 


Do you know there 
is a safe invest- 
ment, which yields 
94 percent on the 
principal sum? 


A Life Annuity 
guarantees: you this fixed 
It is a 
sound business arrange- 


income for life. 


ment, fully explained in 


our booklet, “You Can 


Have An Income As Long 
As You Live.” 
your copy today. 


Send for 










Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF BOSTON. MasSacnuSEtTS 


Address 


John Hancock Inquiry Bureau 
197 Clarendon Street 
Boston, Mass. 












Over Sixty-Eight Years in Business 
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1882—Electric Plant at Genesee River, 
Rochester, New York. 


Binghamton, N. Y. . . . . . 1884 
Tenmeiown, 3e. «+. + - « 18835 
Cambridge, Mass. . .. . . 1886 
Morag: Me. . se 1886 


Associated electric companies, sea~ 


soned in service, are participating in 
the rapid growth of the industry, an 
expansion that promises to double 
electric output in the next decade. 


To invest, or for information, write 





f\\ 
Tne 


\B 


is Great Sport—but 
“KEY-HUNTING” 


is something else! 


Thousands of banks, offices, schools, 
office buildings and other institutions 
have solved the vexing, costly key 
problem by installing 


TELKEE 


the Visible Key-Filing - - 





Key-FINDING System 


Locks serve no useful purpose unless 
keys are protected. TelKee provides 
a Visible System for keeping a reserve 
pattern key for every lock. 

All keys immediately available—pro- 
tected in steel filing cabinets—con- 
trolled under one lock only by persons 
with authorized access. 


Write for full information. 


CThayer TEL|KEE Corporation 


108 East 17th St 















Los Angeles, California 


to visit a city or state bureau to fing 
out what was wrong about your assess. 
ment. How long did it take you?” 

Muscle Shoals is the best place he can 
think of for the Government to make. 
another business failure. It can do very 
little harm down there. 

“The Government can never make a 
success of Muscle Shoals. The best thing 
to do is to charge off the cost as another 
war loss.” 

Boulder Dam will not succeed ag a 
power project, he thinks. It is to be con. 
sidered only as an irrigation and water 
supply scheme. “As a power plant it 
could not pay. It could never pay.” 


The maze of government books 


THE books may show it as paying, he 
admitted. Government bookkeeping may 
be made to show almost anything 


| There are so many ways of charging ex- 


penses to other departments and other 
bureaus and hiding them in such a fog 
of charges and recharges and allowances 
that the Three Wise Men could not find 
the truth. The classified accounting 
system which all utilities use, because 
they must know their costs and profits 
to the final decimal, would show up the 
sham in state accounting. But it will 
never be used. For example— 

“We produce electricity in New York 
City at a cost of one-half cent per kilo- 
watt-hour. The amount of coal used 
is 1.02 pound. The steam plant has cost 
$60 to $70 per kilowatt. 

“The cost of the dam and penstocks 


| and machinery which go into the crea- 


tion of a water power plant will run up 


| to $400 to the kilowatt and average 


$200. Exceptions, of course, are Niagara 
Falls and the St. Lawrence if that is de- 
veloped. When the power has been pro 
duced at the dam it is still at a dis 
tance from the place where it is needed. 
Suppose that we were given power free 
at Niagara. How much would it cost us 
for rights of way through the millionaire 
estates of Westchester County?” 

But it is his daily business in which 
he is most interested. He is alive t0 
every phase of it. The only clock in his 
house that keeps time is the electric 
clock. The new daylight lamp on his 
desk is saving his eyes. New Yorks 
housewives bought 14 per cent mor 
electricity than they did the year before 
More tempting uses are to be off 
them. In the end he will attain his ided 
of maximum efficiency and minimum 
rates. The cheaper the price the mote 
current he will sell. The easier livili 
conditions are made in New York Gj 
the more housewives will come— _ 

It’s a grand job. Matt Sloan likes # 
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Canadian Business Takes Stock 


By KENNETH J. McARDLE 


Managing Editor, ‘The Commerce of the Nation”’ 


EADERS OF CANADA'S business, 
gathering from all her far-flung 
provinces, met at Regina, Sas- 
katchewan, in early September 

for the sixth annual session of the 
Canadian Chamber of Commerce, their 
announced purpose to take a collective 
look into the commercial, agricultural 
and governmental future of His Ma- 
jesty’s Dominion. 

They looked and, despite the economic 
clouds that darkened the world scene, 
their gaze was keen enough to discern 
the first rays of a more prosperous day 
for Canada. 


A new day in commerce 


IN THE words of Col. W. L. McGregor, 
of Walkerville, the newly elected presi- 
dent of the Canadian Chamber, “We 
are at the beginning of a new day. With 
the growth of buying confidence and a 
sturdy and courageous promotion of 
our foreign and domestic markets I see 
no reason to doubt that from now on 
there will be a steady advance in our 
commercial position.” 

Active steps were taken for such a 
promotion of foreign trade—a matter 
of Dominion-wide interest—-with the 
adoption of a resolution under which a 
foreign trade bureau was set up within 
the Chamber to serve as a clearing 
house of special trade information and 
to render general assistance to Cana- 
dian and other business men engaged 
in such trade. 


Extending farm markets 


ANOTHER step looking toward the ex- 
tension of markets, this one the markets 
for agricultural products was the de- 
cision of the Chamber to seek the co- 
operation of agriculturists, the federal 
departments of agriculture and of trade 
and commerce, the provincial depart- 
ments of agriculture and business men 
generally in the establishment of a 

dian Institute of Agriculture. This 
’s functions would include a con- 
Unuous study of agricultural policy and 
of en possibilities at home and 


The decision of the Dominion Gov- 
€mment to proceed with the construc- 


tion of the trans-Canada Highway in 
cooperation with interested provinces 
was endorsed and the hope was ex- 
pressed that the project would be vigor- 
ously prosecuted both as a means of 
affording employment and of obtaining 
the benefits of a link between eastern 
and western Canada at the earliest pos- 
sible date. 

Such a highway was visioned as a 
stimulant of tourist trade, a trade that 
the Chamber decided to advance by 
every possible means. 

Appreciation of the forward steps al- 
ready taken by the Dominion Govern- 
ment to establish satisfactory trade 
arrangements with New Zealand was 
voiced and early consummation of a 
satisfactory treaty looking toward these 
ends was urged. 

Government encroachments in the 
field of private business also occupied 
a share of the convention’s time, for this 
question is just as acute to Canadian 
business men as it is to business men 
of Canada’s southern neighbor. 


Expensive to run railways 


TOUCHING on this subject in a speech 
before the convention, George C. 
McDonald, chairman of the Canadian 
Chamber’s executive committee, said, 
“Government participation in business 
is not always conducive to public 
good,” and pointed his remarks by ref- 
erence to the government-operated 
Canadian National Railways. Such 
operation, Mr. McDonald declared, has 
practically doubled Canada’s national 
debt, now approximately $400 per 
capita. 

“If the Canadian National Railways 
was anything but a government enter- 
prise,’ Mr. McDonald said, after re- 
citing the lavish expenditures that have 
been made in the railway’s operation, 
“it would long ago have been subjected 
to the process of liquidation.” 

This railway and the privately owned 
and operated Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, he pointed out, are uselessly du- 
plicating service and equipment, and the 
privately owned road is suffering from 
the competition of the freely financed 
Canadian National. 

Considering this question, the Cham- 





ber recommended government action to 
eliminate all unnecessary duplication 
and unreasonable competition. Ap- 
pointment of an independent commis- 
sion was also recommended, if neces- 
sary, to make definite recommendations 
as to such elimination and also as to the 
investment in the Canadian railways in 
relation to the service required, and 
policy regarding extensions of lines or 
service. 


Plan to stabilize business 


ONE of the important conferences held 
during the convention concerned em- 
ployment. Out of the discussion grew a 
resolution to foster a joint conference 
of capital and labor to discuss employ- 
ment from every practical angle with 
the aim of coping in advance with the 
next returning cycle of unemployment. 

The similarity of problems facing 
business men of both Canada and the 
United States was stressed by one of the 
guests of the convention, William V. 
Hodges, a director of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. 

“What’s ahead for Canada is in a 
large measure likewise ahead for the 
United States,” Mr. Hodges declared, 
“and I am convinced there is nothing in 
the future but mutual success if our 
countries can but maintain an intelli- 
gent leadership.” 


Delegates visit Churchill 


A PRE-CONVENTION feature par- 
ticipated in by a number of Canadian 
delegates and visitors from the United 
States was a tour to Churchill, Mani- 
toba, northern terminus of the new 
Hudson’s Bay Railway, a line which 
will provide the Canadian West with a 
direct rail outlet to the sea. 

Here the party, the first delegation to 
visit the site, saw the completed first 
unit of a six-million-bushel elevator and 
the completed harbor facilities, repre- 
senting expenditures of 55 million dol- 
lars. This new northern port, it is antici- 
pated, will handle not only grain but 
also minerals, as the new railway is ex- 
pected to play a prominent part in the 
development of mineral resources in the 
area it traverses. 
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HIGHER 
PAY 


Of course you want the bigger 
that goes with a bigger job——but 

if you're like most men you’ ~ 
wondering right now how you can 
get it. Hundreds of thousands of 
men have nd the answer! Take 
the experience of any one of them 
—Vance Anderson, for instance. 
For many fn y Anderson groped blindly for suc- 
cess. He t ed farming—running a truck- as —~dhen 
the study of mechanical engineering, then accounting 
at a resident school. Dissatisfied with that, he en- 
rolled for LaSalle’s course in Higher Accounting. 
From that time on his future assumed a definite form. 


VICE-PRESIDENT—by the time 
he had completed LaSalle Training 


While still studying, he became Office Manager of the 
Central Indiana Canneries, then joined the Olin 
Chevrolet Company of Indianapolis, one of the large 
automobile agencies of the Middle West. And before 
he completed the course he was made Vice-President! 
ates 5 | t time his salary increased several times 
over! Is it any wonder he says, “Real study with you 
pay any man.’ 

Knowledge of Higher Accounting leads the way to 
so many business opportunities that the well-trained 
man is practically proof against unemployment. A 
dozen doors are open to him while the untrained man 
is walking the street. Advancement is swift and 

or the very foundation of business lies in 
accounting control. That is why LaSalle graduates 
in Higher Accounting occupy some of the highest 
executive positions. 

LaSalle has made it easy for you to master this 
big-pay work in spare-time study at home—no matter 
what your previous education or experience. This is 

ked by a placement, consultation and advance- 
ment service that follows throughout life. 
for “Ten Years’ motion in One"’—the little 
book that has led to adding hundreds of millions of dollars 
to the annual salaries of 700,000 men. With it we will 
hE A full information about the big-opportunity field 
Ran oh aa 
u nt in your life , but send it 
today—N NOW 9g - 
——= == Find Yourself Through LaSalle ==—<——— 


LaSalle Extension University 
The Worid’s Largest Business Training Institution 
Dept. 11374-HR Chicago 


I would welcome copy of “* Accoun- 
tancy, the Profession that Pays,’’ also 
a copy of **Ten Years’ Promotion in 
One,” all without obligation. 


O Higher Accountancy 


Training for tions as Auditor, 

Comptroller, Certified Public Ac- 

countant, Cost yp te etc. 
Other LaSalle Opportunities 


If moreinterested in one of the fields 
indicated below, check and mail now. 


O Banking and Finance 
O Modern Business 








O Business Management 
O Modern Salesmanship 








5 Traffic Mana tla Migs eee 
O Railway anys on Ye O Railw ccounting 
O Law: O Expert met meme 
0 Comme rcial fs w ° Cc. P. A. Coaching 
O Industrial Management O Business English 
O Modern Foremanship O Commercial Spanish 
oO t O Effective S ing 

O Credit and Collection Correspondence 
DOI. co nc cc ceed ccsececcceccececevccccecscceccccs 
Present Position. . . ...cceserereecnscscevecssevscees 
RBBB. « Se ccccecoccccccscesceccvccecccsccescevcese 





PRESERVE Awp 
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Handwriting important enough to record ts important 
enough to preserve and protect. Only a carbon ink such 
as Higgins’ Eternal, will guard it against fading, moisture, 


chemical eradicators, heat, light and age. Costs no more 


“py Ererwal ¥2Jnk 





JOT BLACK - NEVER FADES - PROOF AGAINST CHEMICALS 


Pens & Fountain Pens 







CHAS. M. HIQGINS & CO.. Tre.. ert Ninth St., Brooklyn, N. Y.. Manu- 
facturere of Higgins’ American Drawing Inks, Writing Inks and Adhesives. 
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Our Cities War on Unemployment 


(Continued from page 20) 
Clubs” have been organized. “Mem- 
bers” agree to give one per cent of their 
salary or wage to the fund for commun- 
ity relief. Generous response to this sort 
of appeal is reported; and the willing- 
ness shown by employed workers to di- 
vide with their less fortunate fellows is 
generally commented upon. 

Direct relief is given in many ways. 
Last year the applicant was usually 
given an order for groceries or coal or 
whatever was most urgently needed. 


| Clothing was provided from stores ac- 


cumulated through gifts by individuals 
and assembled by some agency in 
charge. The cost of filling such orders 
was borne out of the general relief fund 
or out of the special fund of the partic- 
ular organization handling the case. 
Last year, for instance, Detroit fed 
7,000 single homeless men a day, and 
housed about 4,500. The Department of 
Public Welfare maintained a registra- 
tion bureau where from 2,000 to 3,000 


/ men a day could be interviewed. Con- 


trasted with such large-scale handling, 
in Corning, N. Y., transients were sent 
to the Social Service Society for inter- 
views. Those applying for meals were 
given small amounts of work at the 
Salvation Army, then given tickets for 
a meal at a local restaurant. 


Transients are a problem 


ONE of the most troublesome prob- 
lems in many places was and is that of 
caring for transients and homeless un- 


| employed. As nonresidents, such peo- 


ple have no legal claim upon the com- 
munity. They are nevertheless unem- 
ployed and frequently destitute. They 


| need aid as hadly as others, and the 


obligation to help them cannot be 
escaped. Two courses offer—to care for 
them or to seek to pass them on to an- 
other city. Passing on has little to 
recommend it save a superficial econ- 
omy, and many cities have adopted the 
policy of caring for the homeless where 
they are. 

The great need in administering di- 
rect relief has been for trained case 
workers. It has been impossible, often, 
to make adequate investigation, and 
many cases have escaped attention, no 
doubt, that should have been treated 
promptly. 

On the other hand, one hears the 


| usual stories of women who hid one 


basket of groceries in order to get a sec. 
ond; of malingering and “shovel-lean. 
ing” on the part of workers; of men who 
asked for a hand-out but refused to 
chop wood for it, and so on. But one 
hears, too, of grocers who short. 
weighted on filling relief orders, and of 
greedy employers who imposed upon 
employees. One dismisses all that as a 
part of human nature, which is weak 
and vile and noble and strong, all ina 
great jumble. 

Out of it all, one thing is emphasized 
over and over, that the vast majority 
have preferred jobs to any other forma 
of relief and that they worked willingly 
and cheerfully, making the best of mat- 
ters. Last year there was surprisingly 
little disorder, and those closest to the 
people out of work say there is small 
likelihood of disorder this winter if any- 
thing like adequate relief is provided. 


Be prepared ahead 


ADEQUACY! That is a word that is 
being stressed by those who have 
studied the situation. Determine what 
the needs of your community are likely 
to be, they urge, and then provide 
plenty of money to meet those needs. 
Don't, if it can by any means be 
avoided, go into the winter short-funded. 

Another keyword is unification. Cen- 
tralized organizations of community- 
wide scope are urged. This is being 
especially emphasized by the President's 
Organization on Unemployment Relief. 

In conclusion, it should be remem- 
bered that we are not dealing primarily 
with people who customarily have to be 
helped. On the contrary, the majority 
are men and women who have previous- 
ly been good soldiers in the industrial 
ranks. Now they have become economic 
casualties, not seeking charity, despet- 
ately eager and willing to work. Let us 
then begin with faith and understand- 
ing; let us have a swift cutting of red 
tape by discerning directors—a recogni- 
tion that the job, after all, is to relieve 
a condition rather than to maintain af 
administrative technique! 

The problem goes beyond lack of 
work and money and food. Those ale 
its visible and present aspects. Deepet, 
there are tragic human and spiritual 
implications that must not be lost sight 
of if these people whom we now aid ale 
to face the future unwarped and net 
utterly defeated. 
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NATION’S BUSINESS for November, 1931 


i HEY tell me there’s five or six million of us— 
out of jobs. 


“I know that’s not your fault, any more than it is 
mine. 

“But that doesn’t change the fact that some of us 
right now are in a pretty tough spot—with families 
to worry about—and a workless winter ahead. 


“Understand, we’re not begging. We'd rather have 
a job than anything else you can give us. 

“We're not scared, either. If you think the good 
old U. S. A. is in a bad way more than temporarily, 


just try to figure out some other place you’d rather 
he. 


“But, until times do loosen up, we've got to have 
a little help. 
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“So I’m asking you to give us a lift, just as I would 
give one to you if I stood in your shoes and you in 
mine. 


“Now don’t send me any money—that isn’t the 
idea. Don’t even send any to the Committee which 
signs this appeal. 


“The best way to help us is to give as generously 
us you can to your local welfare and charity organi- 
zations, your community chest or your emergency 
relief committee if you have one. 


**That’s my story, the rest is up to you. 


“I'll see it through—if you will!” 


—Unemployed, 1931 


THE PRESIDENT’S ORGANIZATION ON UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF 


Walter S. Gifford 


Director 


COMMITTEE ON MOBILIZATION OF RELIEF RESOURCES 


Owen D. Young 


Chairman 


The President's Organization on Unemployment Relief is non-political and non-sectarian. Its pur pose is to 
aid local welfare and relief agencies everywhere to provide for local needs. All facilities for the nation- 
* program, including this advertisement, have been furnished to the Committee without cost. 
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TO THE 


CONVENTEON 


SAIL 


ON THE MAGNIFICENT 


MALOLO 


April 29 from LOS ANGELES 
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FOREIGN TRADE COUNCIL 
May 4th to Gth> 


HONOLULU 


© HAWAII, in the fragrant 
flush of her spring charm... 
your gathering place next year 
forthe National ForeignTrade 
Council, May 4-6. And the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce Con- 
vention takes place in San 
Francisco, starting May 16th. 
An added reason for this im- 
portant trip. 





NATEONAE 


® Note! The gavel of gaiety | 
| his product and put him in touch with 


will start the Convention on 
the“Malolo,” sailing from Los 
Angeles April 29! 


= 


“% 

= P) 

2 

obs 
AN 

ITINERARY 
4 

Lv N. Y. Apr 26 

LvyChgo.Apr 27 

Lv L. A. Apr 29 

Ar Hon. May 4 

* 
Lv Hon. May 8 
Ar S. F. May13 


ArChgo.May15 
Ar N. Y. May 16 


® Diningand dancing..sports 
... Pompeiian pool for cool 
plunges...spacious staterooms 
for sea-air sleep! Glorious days 
...diverting...restful...prepar- 
ing you to take full advantage 
of the contacts and opportu- 
nities that await in Honolulu! 


RD 


e Fly or speed on a train to 
Los Angeles... groove the Pa- 
cific in five days on one of 
America’s most luxurious 
ships! You return by way of 
San Francisco . . . combining 
California and Hawaii ina 
splendid two-week ocean and 
island adventure—only three 
weeks away from your office 
in New York—less from in 
between cities. 


More leisure on 
other convenient 
sailings. Details 
from any travel 
agency or our 
mearest office. 
ad ® Cost...as low as $198 round 


a trip, first class on the MALOLO 
special Convention Cruise. 


MATSON LINE e LASSCO LINE 


NEW YORK CITY * CHIGAGO « SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES e SEATTLE PORTLAND 
REN REE A GEL ORS SIE IBEIEE I 

When writing please mention Nation’s Business 
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A Plan That Made a State a Team 


(Continued from page 35) 
rank second only to California in sup- 
plying national markets. 
Neither would we infer that all has 


| been roses in more strictly business ac- 


tivity. The Industrial Congress has had 
its share of failures. Some of the new 
industrial plants we helped to start fell 
by the wayside. More than once we have 
seen promising developments ruined by 
lack of foresight or by misguided pol- 
icies. More than once we have seen 
favorable opportunities lost through the 
inertia or shortsighted antagonism of 
those most concerned. 

An even half of the cooperative mar- 
keting farm organizations we joined in 
backing failed to survive. Disappoint- 
ing, yes, but then we reasoned from the 
beginning that we could not sell any 
man’s goods, solve any group’s prob- 
lems unaided, change any fact of eco- 
nomic law or human nature. We could 
only try to find everybody a better 
chance to work out his own salvation. 
When you analyze it, that is all any 
organization can do. 

Indeed, in such a type of endeavor 
it is often difficult to tell when results 
have been obtained. To cite a minor in- 
stance, some time ago a producer of 
cedar posts in a distant part of the state 
came to us for sales advice. We checked 


his best prospects for distribution; he 


| went about his business, and we about 


ours. It was several weeks before we 
learned that he had sold nine carloads 
on initial orders on the strength of the 
contacts we had given him. 


Better business in Arizona 


WE ONLY know that a good many mil- 


| lion dollars’ worth of business that used 





to go outside the state is now going to 
our Own producers and business firms; 
that productive enterprises which we 
assisted in establishing or rehabilitating 
have added a good many hundreds of 
thousands of dollars a year to our pay 
rolls; that we are entertaining more 


‘visitors, and are prepared to entertain 


visitors better, than ever before; that the 
progress we have made since 1921 has 
not been lost, and only a part of it re- 
tarded, in the corresponding period of 
1930 and 1931. 

Not that Arizona has not suffered 
more than enough from the latest world 
depression. Copper, cotton, cattle, lum- 
ber, wool are still our main commod- 


ities, and their producers are hard hit 
But, whereas in 1921 we had little elge 
to sell and none of that could be sold, 
today we have a far greater diversity of 
small crops, small manufacturing, smajj 
business, tourist travel, and they are 
helping to tide us over. Whereas all ae. 
tivity ceased at once ten years ago, we 
were less unprepared in 1929 and 1930, 
The state government launched a much 
enlarged program of needed highway 
construction; municipalities undertook 
needed improvement; larger investors 
who had been planning buildings and 
development went right ahead. 


Adjustments to meet conditions 


ORGANIZATIONS, after all, are not 
economic magicians. Spilsbury and the 
directors of the Industrial Congress 
were the first to warn that we could not 
stem the tide of conditions over which 
we had no control; but they could and 
did point out that we could keep on 
doing what we could. Copper mines, 
instead of closing down, curtailed pro- 
duction, shifted crews to new develop 
ment, adopted a shorter week, but kept 
on all the men they could. Cotton grow- 
ers, instead of seeking seasonal picking. 
labor in other states, as they once did, 
tried to provide jobs for unemployed 
nearer home. Last fall we transferred 
3,500 men from mining camps to cotton 
fields. We could not prevent unemploy- 
ment and.business losses, but everyone 
was determined to make at least af 
effort to hold them down. 

What has all this to do with “National 
Plans” we now hear advocated? We 
don’t know. We have tried to do noth- 
ing unusual; only to correlate all ou 
separate efforts a little more. The idea 
was not new; only a slightly different 
application of ideas in use everywhefe. 
Other states have borrowed from it here 
and there, or sought it for themselves 

As for finding a way of better coor 
dinating national industrial and bus: 
ness effort, who can tell until they try’ 
If it is only common sense to assuilt 
that every farm, every family, should 
be as self-sustaining as is economi 
practical in view of surrounding cond: 
tions, why not communities, and stalé 
and nations? So far, please note, #4 
economically practical, but within thé 
scope there should be plenty of opp 
tunity for all the planning we can u& 
through organizations we already have 
if they once found a meeting-gr 
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NATION’S BUSINESS for 


Are Your Products 
Dressed Right? 


(Continued from page 40) 
chandise display. More detailed in the 
discussion of store fronts and store win- 
dows contributed by Frederick Kiesler 
in his work on “Contemporary Art 
Applied to the Store and its Display.” 


For it is after the potential customer 


has been halted that the display window 
must earn its space. It “has a duty to 
perform. To talk. To demonstrate. To 
explain. In short, to sell.” 

The accent and emphasis in displays 
which halt the passerby and draw him 
to a nearer observation are only the be- 
ginnings of the job of selling. These 
functions are elemental in the window’s 
progress from service as “dead storage 
to an active loud speaker that cries its 
wares no less effectively if by dumb 
show.” As Mr. Kiesler views it, “the 
evolution of the show window is due to 
one fact: speed.” For this reason, he 
says, “the window is a modern method 
of communication” and “the special 
manner in which the display manager 
communicates his message reveals the 
measure of his art.” 





Most direct selling 


BY WAY of enlarging this thought, 
Mr. Kiesler writes, “the communication 
itself—the show window—is the most 
direct method of all methods by which 
the store owner can bring into contact 
passerby and merchandise. Selling 
through glass is becoming more and 
more important.” 

Whether the impressive gate receipts 
of the big plush and gold movie houses 
are due to the decorations or to the 
dialog is still a moot question. A pic- 
turesque explanation for the rise of the 
Movies is offered by Sliding Billy Wat- 
son, old-time burlesque comedian. Nov- 
élty is the chief attraction, he thinks: 

“Why, a guy goes into one of ’em for 
50 cents, and it’s like he was asked 
around to visit his rich relations. It’s 
better than his own home. After he’s 
seen the show, he goes down to the 
lounge and sits around awhile and may- 
be lolls back in one of those big sofas 
and picks his teeth. Then he takes a 





wash, maybe, and then he goes back | 
and gets another load.” 

There’s a profitable text for American 
merchants—give the customer some- | 
thing worth while to look at, show him | 


or what it satisfies, and then get | 215 Market Street, San Francisco 
| 730 So. Broadway, Los Angeles 


him back for “another load.” 


November, 1931 


Plan a Business 


‘*P © HAWAII 


Come to Hawaii this winter if you can. If not, remember 
that next year holds excellent reasons for a business trip to 
Hawaii. Great conventions on the Pacific Coast will bring 
you close. The all-important Foreign Trade Council will 


meet in Honolulu. Here are a few of the dates: 

FEE ES ES EE ES Se eee 
National Foreign Trade Council, Hawaii, May 4 to 6, 1932 
Pacific Foreign Trade Council, Hawaii, May 4 to 6, 1932 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce, San Francisco, May 15 to 21,1932 
Rotary International, Seattle, June 20 to 24, 1932 
SBABAABBASEAALEARABARABABRAREBRABARSAARAEAAA BAAS 
Not only is Hawaii important because of its place in world 
commerce; nor because it forms an ideal meeting place for 
those whose interest touches the Pacific. Hawaii is import- 
ant to you because it is one place where you can forget busi- 
ness. The sun, the breeze and sea combine to change the 
tempo of living into a soothing, simple, pagan melody. You 
rest... the world forgotten. . . completely. 
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WRITE FOR SPECIAL CONVENTION RATES 





\IHAWAII 


i @ ALR Pad 

(OF HONOLULU, HAWAII, U.8. A.) . 
225-F BUSH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO or 1151-F SO. BROADWAY, LOS ANGELES 
MATSON Line from SAN FRANCISCO 
LASSCO Line from LOS ANGELES 
814 Second Avenue, Seattle 
271 Pine Street, Portland, Ore. 


BUREAU 


535 Fifth Avenue, New York 
140 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago 





When writing to Hawait Tourist Bureau please mention Nation's Business 
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IVE Kippy-Kit items this Christmas to customers, 
dealers, sales and office force. A score of 
“Packets of Tidiness” to choose from--- modern, in- 
genious, useful. Sensationally low quantity prices. 
Send for catalog and prices on full line. 


eM-Dee AID 


“You Be The Doctor” 


AC 1PPY-Kit's improved, enlarged, first-aid kit, 
with dust-proof glassine protector, stand- 
ard-size packages. Includes handy tape band- 
ages, individually wrapped in sanitary en- 
velopes: Skin Patch, mercurochrome, absor- 
bent cotton, adhesive tape, unguentine, eye 


water, gauze, scissors, tweezers, aromatic 
spirits of ammonia, 2 droppers. 

FABRIKOID LEATHER 

25 to 100...$1.50 each $2.00 each 

100 to 500...$1.45 each $1.90 each 

500 to 1000. .$1!.40 each $1.85 each 


Regular size, 67 to 73 cents each. 
“Compliments of" and firm name im- 
printed free. Individual gift boxes. 


KIPPY- KIT 


The brush that keeps 
the nation spiffy. 
Pride of the gift 


Fibres won't 





shops. 
pull out, being an- 
chored in a metal 
vise, solidly riveted 
and pyralin-covered. 
In fine — fabrikoid 


case; genuine lamb's 








wool polisher at- 
tached. 


Bate ME dca bicbabin sed ox 67c each 
FE III. sn in oinaits a wile aha wit 65c each 
3 eae ae ey Fee 63c each 


"Compliments of" and firm name im- 
printed free. Individual gift boxes. 


All Prices F. O. B. Circleville, Ohio 


WRITE for C ie RAVNALET 
2150 snow AUG Meare 
THE - JAX-TY-RAK 


PAR PACK-IT 
7 CHOCKY 
CIRCLEVILLE.OHIO TAT 
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Through the Editor's Specs 


(Continued from page 9) 
sessed us to pay the cost of insurance 
administration, is diverted to general 


_ tax funds, and is used to pay for this, 
that, and the other legislative hobby. 


. 
IN A small Virginia city the locally 


_ owned department store is up against 


what would appear to be a difficult 
situation. Across the street from it are 
three flourishing chains—one in dry 
goods, one in variety goods, and one a 
five and ten—offering stiff price com- 


| petition. Yet the department store has 
_ been in business many years, and seems 
| to be flourishing. 


We wondered how it could be true. 
We asked the owner. Smiling, he ad- 
mitted his secret. 

“When any one of them comes out 
with a very good price, I undersell them 
immediately. They can’t afford to run 
leaders on many things, so all I have 
to do is keep up with them. I lose a 
little money on some items, but I have 
the name of selling for less than the 
chains now, and that goes for every- 
thing. I know you wonder how I can 
afford to undersell them at all. 

“It isn’t in the buying, for they can 
beat me there. But I own the whole 
block they are located in. I have very 
good leases with all of them. What I lose 
on an occasional item, I make up in the 
long run on their rent. Thus they more 
than pay my losses.” 


e 


SOME TIME ago the head of Drake 
University at Des Moines, Iowa, asked 
one thousand large industries to con- 
tribute one share of stock each toward 
an endowment for that school. Many 
complied. Among the companies solic- 
ited was the Southern California Edi- 
son Company, of Los Angeles. The cor- 
respondence between President D. W. 
Morehouse of the University and Clif- 
ton Peters, secretary of the power com- 
pany, has been made public. Part of Mr. 
Peters’ reply seems worth the considera- 
tion of business men generally. Mr. 
Peters wrote: 

“The idea is a commendable one. 
Drake University has an enviable rec- 
ord of service in the educational world, 
is deserving of support, and we should 
| be delighted to have your University 
join the large family of 123,000 stock- 


| 


holders of the Southern California Edi- 
son Company, Ltd. 


“However, in addressing your request 
to Mr. Miller, I fear you have over. 
looked one vital point which would 
make it unwise for him as the head of 
an electric-utility company to give, or 
for you as the head of an educational 
institution to accept, a share of stock in 
our Company as a gift from its chair. 


man. The acceptance of this gift prob. 


ably would expose you and your insti- 
tution to a tirade of abuse by a number 
of high public officials in the United 
States, who were elected to office by a 
majority vote of a section of the elector. 
ate and who by virtue thereof claim to 
be leaders of thought in the country as 
a whole. 

“According to the public expressions 
of this group of our public servants, Mr, 
Morehouse, you would be subject to less 
criticism if you should solicit a donation 
from Al Capone of Chicago, seek 
revenue by running a gambling house in 
the basement of your University Hall, 
purchase a race track, or run an illicit 


brewery, than if you should accept a sin- | 


gle share of stock or a penny of dona- 
tion from an electric utility. 

“Apparently, legitimate industry must 
contend not only with the problems of 
production, consumption and unem- 
ployment, but also with the much more 
serious problem of incompetency, stu- 
pidity and consummate demagoguery 
in certain public officials. 

“Of course, if your University in its 
departments of political economy and 
political science advocates public owner- 
ship of the utilities, and if you believe 
that the way to solve the national and 
international problems of the United 
States lies in the public ownership of its 
utilities, then your stock ownership in 
an electric utility might be overlooked.” 


¢ 


To THE Epitor: 

I have read Colonel Starr’s article a 
“The Worker’s Lot in Soviet Russia” sev 
eral times with a great deal of interest. 

It may take another hundred years bit 
Russia is certainly gradually evolving into 
some sort of a government that will mor 
nearly accord with world standards @ 
civilization. 

The present Soviet régime is unge 
tionably temporizing with so-called capital 
ism. They claim to be only tem 
using civilization methods but they have 
started things which they cannot check 

Their present industrial developmetl 
must either completely and utterly fail # 
they must develop both a managerial 
and a class of better trained workmen. 

To do that they must give 
authority and men incentive and encolt 
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t, for human nature is basically the 
game in all nations. Such a policy will, if 


it succeeds at all, lead to the ultimate over- | 


throw of communism. 

I see no menace of Russian competition 
in manufactured goods. Under the present 
régime we will have to reckon with their 
competition in agriculture and minerals. 

As the Russian people emerge from the 
dark ages in which they have so long lived 
into a more enlightened era, their growing 
consuming power will require all they can 
produce for at least several generations. 
The same applies to India and China. 

Any standard of living that could be 
established in these great undeveloped na- 
tions that we could consider even “a mini- 
mum standard of living’’ would require 
more goods than the world could produce 
in several centuries. 

Col. Starr’s article has made a very 
yaluable contribution to our understanding 
of the Russian situation. 

GEORGE M. VERITY 
The American Rolling Mill Co. 
Middletown, Ohio 


7 
To THE EpiTorR: 
You might be interested in a plan that 
I put into force here a few months ago in 
co-operating with the local Poor Board. 





We have been furnishing them with wood | 
and coal. They were paying us quite a sum | 
each month. Those receiving these supplies | 
did nothing to pay for them or for the gro- | 
ceries that were constantly being doled out. 
We told the executive head of the board 
that it seemed as though some of these men 
should cut this wood and thus save money 
for the board and partly pay for the fuel and 
groceries that they were being supplied with. 

The board sends a man to work a week, 
we feed him his noon meal, and also give 
him some things to take home in the line of 
fresh fruits and vegetables that he cannot 
get from the Board. We credit the Board 
the same rate as we were previously paying 
in cash so that the Board now does not pay 
us a penny for supplies that we furnish and 





has not since the month of May. 


This is not only a matter of economics 
and saving money to the taxpayer. The | 
Board tells us that one of the finest things 
that ever happened to aid them is separat- 
ing the wheat from the chaff and so con- 
serve their funds for aiding the really de- 
serving ones. 


MARSHALL R. MERRICK 
Merrick Grain & Milling Co. 
Erie, Penna. 
* 


A CORRESPONDENT sends us his 
idea of what the platform of his Progres- 
Sive-Farmer-Labor Party should be. 
Plank Number One calls for govern- 
mental reduction of private fortunes. 
Number Two calls for limitation of size 
of private fortunes. And so on. Com- 
menting on fortunes, he asks, “Why 
Should any one person in the United 
States need more than two million dol- 
lars as a private for- 

tune?” 


It seems to us that 
two million apiece t 
Would be about right. r 
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PARTITIONS CAN, AND SHOULD 
BE, AS MOVABLE AS FURNITURE 


HEN changes must be made in office 





layout—as they inevitably must —the 


bulk of the cost usually lies in the destruc- 


tion and re-erection of partitions. 





This cost is no longer necessary. Your par- 





titions can and should be as movable as your 


furniture. 


Hauserman Steel Partitions offer you this 
advantage. Their beauty of design and finish, 
and their movability and long life recommend 
them as an extremely sound and permanent 


investment. 


A copy of “Office Planning Studies,”a care- 
fully prepared and illustrated 40-page book, 
illustrating the economical use of floor-space 


will be gladly mailed on request. 


THE E. F. HAUSERMAN CO. 
Organized for Service Nationally 
6859 GRANT AVENUE . . . CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Factory Directed Planning and Erection 
Service from these 14 Factory Branches 





‘ f, ffi Newark Kansas City Cincinnati 
beacon one Seo bon Philedelphia Chicago St. Louis 
layout and planning may be Buffalo Pittsburgh Clevelead 
of great value to you. Copy Boston Detroit New York 

mailed free on request. Washington, D. C. Albany, N.Y. 


} HAUSERMAN wovasi 
srt PARTITIONS 


When writing to Tue E. F. Hauserman Co. tlease mention Nation’s Business 
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@ tris is one of a series 
of editorials written by 
leading advertising men 
on the general subject 
of advertising 





Surpluses? For 
Change Let's 
Consider the | 


Deficiencies 


BT WILL cost a billion and a quarte 
to wire the more than eight milli 
homes in the United States whidi 

are now without electricity. Just he 

wiring inside these homes—not the a 

ditional central or domestic pow 

plants, distributing lines, and electrig 
fixtures and appliances that will bed 

quired. 4 
Nearly nine million homes have fl 

bathrooms. It will cost close to two bi 

lion dollars to supply them in the sifl 
plest form—not counting the additiona 

water mains, sewers or septic tanks. 7 
It will cost more than seven billiot 

dollars to put central heating into & 

nearly fifteen million homes which hat 
no furnaces. 
_Sixteen million homes are still will 

out telephones. . 
More than five million farms are 

erated without a tractor, without™ 

truck, and without electricity. 
We hear much talk these days of 
pluses. Glutted markets. “Point of 

uration.” 7 
Surpluses? Let us concern oursél¥ 

with the problem of deficiencies. ~ 
What we think of as the co’ 

things of life are not yet half 
sold. When we get the wheels tu 
our work is cut out for years to 
STANLEY RESOR 7 

President — 

J. Walter Thompson Compt 


